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MICHELOZZO MIOHELOZZI/ FLOBENTINE 
SOULPTOB AND AEOHITEOT 

[Bofii 1S06 (?) ; died 1473.] 

BrauoauPHT.— A. 8oliiiMnoiir» JVWoH /SXudi intamo a Mkhd^nao JHehtiU 
oz2i, SeriM of ArtddMin VoL VL of ilM ArehUiio StorSeo dslP Arte, Baioa 
H. Ton GaymfUler, Die ArchiUktaniiehe Xniwiekelung KkhdoMMo'e und Sein 
Zutammenwirkung mtt DonaUOo^ Jahrbueh der K, P, A, VoL XV. Bo- 
gteo MiiiilB (in Le Tour du Jfonde^ '^T.TTT 887), A treufen la Toeeaiu ; m6 
the ohH>ter on Montepnlouuio for the tomb of AzigaoL For ^*iT'*t'r'ir la 
the PbImso Veoohio, mo Aorelio Gotti, Storia del PoIommo Veeehio^ 1889. G. 
Garoooi, BeUauH a Pakuto VeoeMo in ArU e Storia toe Muroh 15, 1888. 
M. Puigi, DeaeriMione St&riea del PoUumo delta Signarta o Pakuwo Vecehio 
di Firemze^ FloMnoe, 188& 

IF all who inhabit this world would consider that they 
may have to live when they can no longer work, there 
wonld not be so many who are rednced to beg that in 
their old age which they have squandered without any kind 
of restraint in their youth, when their large and liberal 
gains, blinding their judgment, have tempted them to spend 
beyond what was needful, and much more than was right 
and suitable. Wherefore, since he who has fallen from 
possessing much to having little or nothing, is often looked 
upon but coldly, each should endeavour, but in all rectitude, 
and preserving the medium, to prepare in such sort that he 
shall not have to beg in his old age. Thus, he who will do 
as Michelozzo did (who would not imitate his master. Dona- 
telle, in this respect, although he did so in his art), will 
live honourably all the days of his life, and will not be com- 

1 Hii name was Miofaelono dl Baitolommao cU Gfaenirdo, and he wae probi^ 
Vij bom in 1888. Bartolonuneo di Qheraido, a Bnigondian tailor, was the first 
Fionntine anoestor of the family. He wae made a oitlaen of Flonnoe in 
197& 
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polled in his last years to go about^ miserably seeking the 
means of existence. 

Michelozzo studied sculpture and design, in his youth, 
under Donatello ;* and although he experienced some diffi- 
culty, he neyertheless pursued his labours to improve him* 
self so steadily, whether in clay, in wax, or in marble, that, 
in the works which he afterwards produced, he constantly 
displayed much talent, and even genius. In one respect, 
however, Michelozzo surpassed many, and on the point in 
question may be said to have surpassed himself also. We 
here allude to the fact, that after the death of Brunellesco, 
Michelozzo was considered the most consistently regular 
architect of his time, and the one who most suitably and 
correctly arranged and distributed the different kinds of 
dwellings, whether palaces, monasteries, or houses, as will 
be declared in its proper place. Donatello availed himself 
for many years of Michelozzo's aid; the latter having ac- 
quired great practice in works of marble, as well as in the 
casting of bronze.' Of this we have proof in the sepulchral 
monument erected, as we have said, in the church of San 
Giovanni, at Florence, by Donatello, for the Pope Giovanni 
Coscia, since the greater part of it was executed by him.^ 
In the same place there is still to be seen a marble statue of 
Faith, by Michelozzo ; it is two braccia and a half high,* 
and is very beautiful. This figure was made at the same 
time with one of Hope, of the same size, and another of 
Charity, both executed by Donatello, but the work of 
Michelozzo does not lose by comparison with them.* Over 

 Micheloxso ooU&bonted for yean with DonateUo in many of his impor- 
tant works. 

'Miohalocso woikod with Ghiberti on the statue of St. Matthew before he 
was asBoeiated with DonateUo, and in 1423 he assisted in the ezecation of 
Ghlberti*s gates. 

* The three figures on the lower part of this tomb are by MichelOBso. Ao- 
eording to M. MOnts, this monument (1428) of Giovanni Coscia, Pope John 
XXnL, set the example in style for the mausoleums of the fifteenth century. 

* A lifctle less than two braeeia, 

* Mioheloszo modelled the San Gioranni which Vasari attributes to Antonio 
del PoUajnolo ; it forms part of the silTcr altar of the 
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the eacristy and the rooms of the saperintendenta^ which 
are opposite to San Oiovanni, Michelozzo executed a San 
Oiovannino, in full relief,^ which is finished with extreme 
care, and was much praised. This artist was closely at- 
tached to the service of Oosimo de' Medici^ to whom the 
superiority of his talents was well known, and who conse- 
quently caused him to prepare the model for the house and 
palace situated at the comer of the Via Larga, and beside 
San Oiovannino ; that which had been made by Filippo di 
Ser Brunellesco appearing to him, as we hare said, too 
sumptuous and magnificent, and quite as likely to awaken 
envy among his fellow-citizens as to contribute to the gran- 
deur and ornament of the city, or to his own convenience. 
Wherefore, as Gosimo considered the model made by Miche- 
lozzo satisfactory, he caused the building to be erected^ 

^Thit marble itatae of a little St^ John wm eseoated by Antonio R ot dH no 
(1447) ; it if in the Bargello, bat in ito place oyot the door where it originally 
stood u a little St John in terra-ootta, said to be by Michelozso. See Mila- 
neri. H«rr Sohmanow belisTes that a St. John in the M naeo Nasionale (Bar- 
geEo), Florence, attnbnted by Sig. U. Bonn to BCiohehnso, is really by Bart^ 
lommeo Vellano da Padova. Bee VArefL Stor. delT ArU^ VL 241. 

' The Palazzo Medioi, now Riooardi, is the distinctire type of the Florentine 
foiti 'e i M i palace of the merdhaat prince; The Fitti, which is Taster and 
gnnder in oonoeption^ waa, aeeording to Herr Ton Fabriozy, rather the real 
prototype of palatial arohiteoture in Florence than was Mioheloszo*s oonstruo- 
tion ; bat the Pitti is only the torso of what Bmnellesohi intended it to be, 
and is deprived of its crown, the oomioe. The Strozzi, which is perhaps even 
finer than the Hedioi-Bieoardi, is a later bmlding, and to a oertain extent its 
designer imitates Blichelozso. Michelozzo's palace, too, has been greatly 
changed, the Maiqnis Biocardi having nearly doubled the length of its 
fo/^ade in 1689. Fergnsson, in critidsing the monotonous effect caused by the 
two exactly equal laogen of npper windows, says that we must remember 
that these two stories contained the state apartments, and were necessarily 
somewhat formal in their distribution. Milizie severely criticises the ar- 
rangement of the first -story windows in reference to the main doorway, and 
finds the latter so simple as to be bare. Kerertheleas we should not forget that 
in planning this place Michelozzo would naturally err rather on the side of 
simplicity than of richness, since Cosimo had just refused the design of 
Branelleschi as too splendid for a private citizen, and likely to provoke jealousy, 
whfle the sumptnary laws, sa in the case of the windows of the Pitti, must also 
be taken into eonsideratiun. The graduated rustication is an important feat- 
ure in Michelozzo's/of ode, and, on the whole, this palace is one of the success- 
ful performances of the Renaissance. For an admirable notice of the Floren- 
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under his care ; when it was completed in the manner that 
we now see, with all the ntility, beauty, and graceful deco-* 
rations so much admired, and which derive majesty and 
grandeur from their simplicity. Michelozzo deserves all the 
more credit for this building, since it was the first palace 
erected in Florence after modem rules, and in which the 
rooms were arranged with a view to convenience as well as 
beauty. The cellars are excavated to more than half their 
depth under ground, having four braccia beneath the earth 
that is, with three above, on account of the lights. There 
are, besides, butteries, store-rooms, etc.. on the same level. 
In the first, or ground fioor, are two court-yards, with mag- 
nificent colonnades (loggia), on which open various saloons, 
bed-chambers, ante-rooms, writing-rooms, offices, baths, 
kitchens, and reservoirs, with staircases, both for private 
and public use, all most commodiously arranged. In the 
upper floors are dwellings and apartments for a family, 
with all of those conveniences proper, not only to that of a 
private citizen, as Oosimo then was, but sufficient also for 
the most powerful and magnificent sovereign. Accordingly, 
in our time, kings, emperors, popes, and whatever of most 
illustrious Europe can boast in the way of princes, have 
been most commodiously lodged in this palace, to the infin- 
ite credit of the magnificent Gosimo, as well as to that of 
Michelozzo's eminent skill in architecture. 

In the year 1433, when Gosimo was exiled, Michelozzo, 
who loved him greatly, and was faithfully devoted to his 
person, voluntarily accompanied him to Venice,* and would 
always remain with him during the whole time of his stay 
there; wherefore, in addition to the many designs and 

tine houBe or palaoe of the fifteenth oentnzy, aee Dr. Ginaeppe Marootti, 
Ouide-Souvenir de Florence^ pp. 82, 8S. 

* Perkins in hie Toeoan Scnlptora notee the importanoe of thie viait of 
Mioheloczo to Venetia and Lombardy, saying that he propagated in the north 
that deTelopment of the Renaissance which in Toscany Branellesohi and he 
had jointly impelled* We thns find the inevitable and nbiqaitona Tasoan 
inflnenoe already exeroised in Venioe nearly a hondred years before Sanso^ 
liao was to give it saoh deyelopment in his Library of San Mscoo. 
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models which he made in thai city for Tarioiu priyate 
dwellings and pnblic buildings which he decorated for the 
friends of Oosimo and other nobles, Miohelozso constmcted 
the library of the monastery of San Giorgio Maggiore, a 
house of the Black Monks of Santa Oiustina. This was 
built by the command and at the expense of Gosimo, who 
completed it, not only externally, and with the wood-work, 
seats, and decorations required, but also furnished it with 
many books. Such was the occupation, and such the 
amusement of Oosimo during that exile, from which, hav- 
ing been recalled by his country, in the year 1434, he re- 
turned almost in triumph, and Micheloszo with him. The 
master was thus again in Florence at the time when it was 
perceiyed that the public palace of the Signoria began to 
show symptoms of decay, some of the columns of the court- 
yard giving way, either because the weight with which they 
were loaded was too great, or that their foundations were 
weak and awry, or perhaps because the parts which com- 
posed them were not well put together ; but whatever may 
have been the cause of decay, the care of the restoration 
was entrusted to Michelozzo, who willingly accepted that 
charge, and the rather as, while in Venice, he had provided 
against a similar peril which was threatening a house in the 
neighbourhood of San Bamaba. A gentleman had a palace 
there which seemed on the point of falling, and he there- 
fore put it into the hands of Michelozzo ; whereupon the 
latter, according to what Michael Angelo Buonarotti for- 
merly told me, caused a column to be constructed secretly, 
and when he had also prepared a number of props and sup- 
ports, he concealed the whole in a boat, into which he 
entered himself, with several builders, when, in one night, 
he securely propped the house and replaced the column. 
Emboldened by this experience therefore, Michelozzo re- 
paired the injury received by the palace of the Signoria, tO' 
his own honour as well as to the credit of those by the favour 
of whom such a charge had been committed to him. He 
refounded and reconstructed the columns, placing them in. 
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the condition vherein we now see them. Haying first con- 
structed a massive framework of thick beams and very 
strong nprights, to strengthen the centres of the arches^ 
which were formed of nnt-wood, and which he now caused 
to assist in the support of the weight formerly borne up 
by the columns alone, he then removed such portions of 
the latter as were defective, by little and little, replacing 
the decayed parts by new pieces, prepared with great care ; 
and this he effected in such a manner that the building did 
not suffer in any way, nor has it ever since sunk a hair's 
breadth. And to the end that his columns might be known 
from the others, Michelozzo constructed some with eight 
sides, and having capitals carved in foliage, after the modem 
&shion ; others he made round, but all are most easily dis- 
tinguished from those previously erected by Amolfo.^ 
When this had been accomplished, it was determined in 
pursuance of the advice of Michelozzo, by those who then 
governed the city, that the weight pressing on the arches of 
those columns should be diminished, and that the walls of 
that part should be reconstructed to that end. The build* 
iings surrounding the court, from the arches upwards, were 
'Consequently altered ; windows being made after the modem 
fashion, and similar to those which the master had con- 
stmcted in the palace of the Medici ; cavities were more- 
over hewn in the stones, and in these were placed the golden 
lilies still to be seen there ; " all which Michelozzo caused 
to be completed with great promptitude. In the second 
floor, immediately above the windows of the before-men- 
tioned court-yard, the architect contrived circular aper- 
tures, to give light to the rooms of the entresol, which are 
over those of the first floor, and where is now the hall of 
the Dugento. The third floor, finally, in which resided 

>* These colnmiu tad walla reoeived in 1606 the deooratiofi rtiU to be aeen 
upon them, and plaoed there to enhance the splendoor of the wedding of 
IVanoeaoo de* Medici (afterwards Grand Dnke) with Joanna of Anstriik 

" In 1809 the Franoh remoTod them as too like the royal lilies of France, 
and furthermore aa darkening the court-yard by the deep color of the gronnds 
of the medallions 
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tiie Signori and the Oonfaloniere, was more richly adorned, 
and on the side towards San Piero^ Scheraggio, Miche- 
lozzo arranged a series of rooms for the Signori, who had 
preyionsly all slept together in one great chamber. These 
apartments consisted of eight for the Signori, with a larger 
one for the Oonf aloniere, and they all opened upon a gallery, 
the windows of which looked on the conrt*yard. Above 
these apartments was a range of commodions rooms for 
the household of the palace, the oiBcers of the courts, etc. 
In one of these ' rooms, that namely which is now the 
treasury, there is the portrait of Carlo Duke of Calabria, 
eon of King Robert, who is represented kneeling before a 
figure of the Virgin. This picture is by the hand of 
Oiotto.^ In like manner, the architect provided rooms 
tor the women-servants, the ushers, doorkeepers, trum- 
peters, musicians, pipers, mace-bearers, servants of the 
courts, heralds, and such-like, with all other apartments 
required in a palace of that character.^* On the upper 
part of the gallery, and entirely around the court, Mi- 
chelozzo erected a stone cornice, with a reservoir of water, 
which was filled by the rains, for the use of the fountains 
that were required to play at certain times. The improve- 
ments and decorations of the chapel, wherein mass is per- 
formed, were also executed by Michelozzo, and here he 
likewise constructed several rooms, the ceilings of which 
were highly enriched with lilies of gold on a ground of 
blue. At the same time he caused the ceilings of other 
rooms, both on the upper and lower floors of the palace, to 
be constructed anew, while the old ones which had been 
formerly made there in the ancient manner, were covered. 
In a word, he gave to the whole building that perfection 
of completeness which is proper to such a palace. The 
water from the wells, moreover, he contrived to convey to 

" San Piero Seberaggio has been dettroTed. 
** ^e paintizigB have diBappeared. 

>« The alterations were, acoording to (^aye, who U quoted bj Ifilaiien, or- 
daied by decrees of October 90, 14S8 ; Jaanazy 99, 1458 ; October 11, liSi. 
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the first floor^* where^ by means of a wheels it could be 
attained more easily than was nsaally the case. For one 
defect only did the ingenuity of Michelozzo fail to dis* 
cover a remedy : this was the public staircase, which, being 
ill-arranged from the beginning, and situated in an incon- 
venient place, was too steep, insufficiently lighted, and in 
all respects badly constructed, with stairs of wood from the 
first fioor upwards. He nevertheless laboured to such effect 
that a flight of circular steps was formed at the entrance 
to the court. He also made a door, with pillars, otpietra 
forte, and very beautiful capitals, carved with his own 
hand. This door had, besides, a cornice and double archi-> 
trave, of very good design, in the frieze of which he placed 
the arms of the commune.^' But, what was more, he made 
the whole staircase otpietra forte, up to the floor inhabited 
by the Signoria, and fortified it at the top and in the middle 
with a portcullis at each point, in case of tumults. At the 
summit of the stair he further constructed a door, which 
was called '' the chain,^^ by which there constantly stood a 
doorkeeper, who opened or closed it, accordingly as he was 
commanded by those who ruled. Michelozzo also rendered 
the fabric of the Campanile more secure, by means of very 
strong iron girders, this building having cracked beneath 
the weight which is improperly distributed at that part, 
over the supports of the cross-beams, that is, on the side 
towards the Piazza. Finally, he so greatly improved, and 
so ably restored this palace, that he was highly com- 
mended by the whole city ; and, in addition to other re* 
wards, he was chosen one of the Gollegio, which magistracy 
in Florence is esteemed highly honourable.'* And now, if 
it should appear to any one that I have spoken at more 

* The top floor nther {VtdUmo piano), 

" rhU door hu disappeared. 

>* The two most important magistraciea of the oity after the Signoria 
were held by the sixteen Oonfalonieri of the people and the twelre Buonu^ 
omini. Their two bodies " wore called colleges because they oould never 
meet apart from each other and from the Signoria, whether for the proposal 
of measures, or for the decision of business."— VarohL 
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length on this subject than may perhaps seem needful, I 
deaenre to be excused for this, inasmuch as, that, having 
shown in the life of Amolfo, that this building was out of 
square, and destitute of correct proportion at its first erec- 
tion in 1298 ; that it had columns of unequal sizes in the 
court-yard, with arches, some of which were large and some 
small, stairs ill-contriyed, and rooms awry and badly pro- 
portioned, it was necessary that I should also show to what 
extent the building had profited by the skill and judgment 
of Michelozzi, although eyen he did not arrange it in such 
a manner that it could be commodiously inhabited or oc- 
cupied in any manner without great discomfort and the 
utmost inconvenience. But when, at length, the Signer 
Duke Gosimo came, in the year 1538, to make it his habi« 
tation, his Excellency began to bring it into a better shape ; 
yet, as the intentions of the duke were never understood, 
or as the architects who were employed by him for many 
years on that work did not know how to execute his pur- 
poses, he resolved to try if there were not some means 
whereby, without destroying the old works, in which there 
was certainly something good, and proceeding in accordance 
with the plan he had formed in his mind, the staircases and 
apartments, ill-contrived and inconvenient as they were, 
might not be brought into somewhat better order, and ar- 
ranged with more regard to convenience and proportion. 

Having therefore caused the Aretine painter and archi- 
tect, Giorgio Yasari, to be sent for from Bome, where he was 
employed in the service of Pope Julius III, the duke gave 
him a commission, not only to make a new arrangement of 
the rooms which he had already caused to be commenced in 
the upper part of the division opposite to the Com Market 
(those rooms being also awry in consequence of the defects 
of the ground plan), but likewise commanded him to con- 
sider whether the palace could not, without destroying the 
work already done, be so contrived internally that com- 
munications might be established all over it, from one part 
to another, and from one room to another, by the means of 
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staircases, private and public, to be constmcted in a manner 
that should make them as easy of ascent as was possible. 
Giorgio Vasari, therefore, while the above-mentioned rooms, 
which were already begun, were in process of decoration, the 
ceilings being enriched with oil paintings and gold, and the 
walls covered with frescoes, or in other cases adorned with 
stucco, — Giorgio, I say, examined the whole ground-plan of 
the palace minutely, both the new part and the old ; and 
after he had determined, with no small labour and study, on 
the means to be adopted for executing what he proposed to 
do, he gradually began to bring the building, by little and 
little, into better form, and succeeded in uniting the rooms 
formerly separated, of which some were high and others 
low, almost without destroying any part of what had previ- 
ously been done. But, to the end that the Signer Duke 
might see the design of the whole, Vasari prepared, in the 
space of six months, a model, in wood, representing the ex- 
act proportions of the entire fabric, which has rather the 
form and extent of a castle than of a palace. And this 
model having been approved by his Excellency, the work 
proceeded in accordance with it, and many commodious 
apartments were made, with easy staircases, private and pub- 
lic, which communicate with all the floors, and thus liberate 
the halls, which formerly were like a public road, since it 
was not possible to reach the upper stories without first pass- 
ing through them. The whole was magnificently adorned 
with various paintings ; and finally the roof of the great hall 
was raised twelve braccia above its previous height : inso. 
much that if Amolfo, Michelozzo, and the other masters 
who had laboured on this building, from its first foundation 
to the present time, should return to life, they would not 
know it again ; nay, they would rather believe that it was not 
their work, but a new construction and a different edifice. 

But let us now return to Michelozzo : the church of San 
Giorgio had at this time been given ^^ to the monks of San 

1^ HiUnesi Myn that they took posseHion Jane 19, 1485, and retained it till 
the end of the following January. 
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Domenico da Fiesole, but they did not occupy it longer than 
from about the middle of July to the end of January, be- 
cause Codmo de' Medici and Ix>renzo his brother had ob* 
tained for them, from Pope Eugenius, the church and con- 
Tent of San Marco, which had preriously been occupied by 
Salveetrine monks, to whom San Giorgio was given in ex- 
change. Moreover they (Oosimo and Lorenzo de' Medici), 
being much devoted to religion, and zealous for the Divine ser- 
vice and worship, gave orders that the above-named convent 
of San Marco should be entirely rebuilt according to the de- 
sign and model of Michelozzo, commanding that it should 
be constructed on the most extensive and magnificent scale, 
with all the conveniences that those monks could possibly 
desire. This building the master commenced in the year 
1437, and the first part completed was that above the old 
refectory ^ and opposite to the ducal stables, which had for- 
merly been erected by the Duke Lorenzo de' Medici. In 
this place twenty cells were made, the roof was put on, and 
the various articles of wood work brought into the refec- 
tory, which was finished as we see it in our day. But the 
edifice was not proceeded with any further at that time, be- 
cause it was necessary first to see what would be the end of 
a lawsuit,^' which a certain Maestro Stefano, general of the 
aforesaid Salvestrine monks, had commenced against the 
monks of San Marco in relation to that convent. At length, 
the suit having ended in favour of the brothers of San 
Marco, the construction of the convent was resumed ; but it 
was again interrupted, for the principal chapel, which had 
been erected by Ser Pino Bonaccorsi, had afterwards de- 
volved on a lady of the Gaponsacchi ^ family, and from her 
it had passed to Mariotto Banchi. Lawsuits to I know not 
what amount then ensued ; and Mariotto having got through 

" October 20, 1488, the frian of San Haroo asked for a snlMidy to rebuild 
tlieir dormitory whioh had been bnmed. See Milanwd. 

t» The SalTeatrine monks appealed against a bill of Bngenias IV. and a de- 
cree of Oosimo, which took away their oonvent and gave it to the Dominioana. 
The oouncil decided for the latter. See Milanesi. 

*>The daughter of Ser Pino founded the chapel 
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them all, and taken the said chapel from Agnolo della Oasa 
to whom it had been either sold or giyen by the above-named 
Salyestrine monks, made it over to'Cosimo de' Medici, who 
on his part gave Mariotto 500 scndi for the same. Subse- 
quently, and when Cosimo had in like manner bought from 
the brotherhood of the Spirito Santo the site whereon the 
choir now stands, the chapel, the tribune, and the choir 
were built under the direction of Michelozzo, and were com- 
pleted and furnished at all points in the year 1439. The 
library was afterwards erected, it was vaulted above and be* 
low, and had sixty-four bookcases of cypress wood filled with 
most valuable books.^ The dormitory, which was in the 
form of a square, was next built, and finally the cloister was 
completed, with all the other truly commodious apartments 
of that convent, which is believed to be the most perfectly 
arranged, the most beautiful and most convenient building 
of its kind that can be found in Italy, thanks to the skill 
and industry of Michelozzo, who gave it up to its occupants 
entirely finished in the year 1452.^ Oosimo de' Medici is 
said to have expended 36,000 ducats on this fabric ; ^ it is 
added that while it was in course of construction, he gave 
the monks 366 ducats every year for their support. Of the 
erection and consecration of this temple certain details may 
be read in an epitaph (sic) of marble placed over the door lead* 
ing into the sacristy, and which is in the following words : 

'<Cum hoo templom Marco EvangelistsB dicatum magnifids 
snmptibus GL Y. Oosmi Mediois tandem absolutum esset, Euge- 

« In this Ubiiry wmi depociied tlie oelebnted oolleotion of Nioool6 Nioooli, 
whose liabilities Cosimo had oanoeiledi on oondition that he should have the 
free disposal of these books, in the arrangement of which he availed himself 
of the oonnsels of Thomas of Sarzanai afterwards Pope UTicholas V. — Sohom. 

"Milaneaioites annalists who affirm that the oonyent was finished in 144S, 
not 1458. The tribune and ohoir of the ohoroh were made over in 1678. 

** This oonvent, although enlarged and in some parts modernised, still re- 
mains for the greater part as it was left by BCiohelono. So far Masselli. The 
Florentine oommentators of 1845-49 addnoe the authority of certain ohron- 
iolen of the oonTsnti who declare the plan of their monastery to be due to 
Brunellesoo, attributing the direotioa and exeoatian only to Miohe1oaio> 
—Mrs. Foster's Notes. 
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niiu Qnartns BomftnnB Pontifex maiima Oardinaliiim, Arohie- 
pisoopomm, Episooporam, ftlioniinqiie aaoerdotnm freqnentia 
oomitatii8y id oeleberrimo Epiphanin die, solemni more serratOy 
oonseoraTit Turn etiam qaotaimia oomibiiSy qui eodem die f esto 
annnaa Btatasqae oonaeoratioiua oeremoniaa oaati pieqne oelebxa- 
▼erint yiaerintve, temporia laendia peooatia snia debiti Beptem 
annoa totidemqae qnadragesimaa apoatolioa remiait auotoritate. 

A.lC.OOOGJCLIL**'* 

In like maimer Oosimo commanded the noTiciAte of Santa 
Croce to be constrnoted after the designa of Michelozzo, 
with the chapel of the aame> and the entrance which leada 
from the chnrch to the aaoristy, and which commnnicatea 
with the noviciate, aa well as with the stair-caae of the 
dormitory. These works, whether as regards their beauty 
of form, convenience, or decorations, are not inferior to 
any of the buildings, whatever their character, erected by 
the truly magnificent Oosimo d^ Medici, or which were 
carried into execution by Michelozzo. Among other par* 
ticulars, was the door leading from the church to the above- 
named portions of the fabric, which the master executed in 
the grey stone called macigno, and which was much com* 
mended for its novelty, and for the beauty of its decora- 
tions ; since it was at that time but little the custom to 
imitate the good manner of the ancients, as Michelozzo did 
in that case.'" Cosimo de' Medici also caused the palace of 
Gafaggiuolo in Mugello,* to be constructed by the advice 
and after the plans of Michelozzo, who gave it the form of 
a fortress, surrounded by trenches : he likewise proceeded 
to lay out farms, and make roads about the domain, while 
he further planted gardens, constructed fountains, with 

** The bidldiiig, in ipite of altenlioiu, nauiiDM fmHilly a oonTent of the 
fiftaenfeh oentnry, and ia, witli its beamed roofi^ ita many oells and oorridoca 
deooiated by Fra Angelioo, ita eloiatenii ita freeooed ehapteg-hooae and refeo- 
tefj, one of the most interesting boildingi in Bnxope. It was the home of 
BaTonarola, of Fra Angelioo, of Bant* Antonine^ end baa giTen hoepitaUtiy 
to popes and pxinoes. 
*• AH these portions of Santa Grooe Btin exist 
** Oafiigginolo has been greatly changed and has lost Its tnnohesi 
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groYOB aroand them, and made aviaries, with all the other 
requiuteB to a complete country residence. At the distance 
of two miles from the palace, and in a place called the 
Friars' Wood, Oosimo completed the erection of a convent, 
for the barefooted monks of St Francis ; this he also con« 
fided to the care of Michelozzo, and a very beautiful work it 
is.^ At Trebbio, in like manner, Michelozzo executed 
various improvements ; as he also did at the palace of Villa 
Gareggi,* which was a rich and magnificent building, 
whither Michelozzo conducted the water for the fountain 
which we now see there. For Giovanni, the son of Oosimo 
de' Medici, the same architect constructed another magnifi* 
cent and noble palace at Fiesole, the foundations for the 
lower part of which were sunk at a very great expense, in 
the declivity of the hill, but this was not without its equiv* 
alent advantage, since the master contrived to place in that 
portion of the edifice, vyious cellars, store-rooms, stables, 
and other handsome and useful appurtenances to the dwell- 
ing of a noble. Above these, and in addition to the ordi* 
nary halls, chambers, and other apartments usual in such 
buildings, Michelozzo constructed some for books, with 
others for music. He gave in short a clear proof, in this 
palace, of the eminent skill which he possessed in architec- 
ture, since in addition to all that we have said, it may be 
truly aflbmed to have been built in such a manner, that 
although much exposed on that eminence, it has never sunk 
in the smallest degree. This palace^ being completed, 
Michelozzo built the church ^ and convent of the monks of 
San Oirolamo above it, and almost at the summit of the 
hill, which was also done at the expense of Giovanni. The 
design and model of the hospital, which Oosimo de' Medici 

** StUl oadftiiig. 

M Villa CareggisiiUezuto; Loimuo tlM Magnifioent died th«t«. 

*• BestoKd, amjM MiUned, in 1780, by Gaqwro Paolefefei, it is now oaUed 
Villa Mosd. 

*^ Milaned tells ns that Miohelono onl j reoonstmeted bnUdings which ex- 
isted already. Matteo NigetU in 1684 dedgned a portioo for the oonTsnt 
whioh is now a villa (BioasoU). 
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caused to be erected in Jemaalem, for the pilgrims who go 
to visit the sepulchre of Christy were furnished by Miche- 
lozzo, as was the design for six of the windows in the fa9ade 
of San Pietro^ and which was sent to Borne by Cosimo. 
These windows were adorned with the arms of the Medici, 
but three of them hare been removed in our own day^ and 
replaced by Pope Paul III, with others bearing the arms of 
the Parnese family. At a subsequent period, Cosimo was 
informed that a grievous dearth of water was suffered at 
Santa Maria degli Angeli, at Assisi,^ to the great incon- 
venience of the numerous pilgrims who yearly flock to that 
place, on the first of August, for the '' Absolution " : he con« 
sequently sent Michelozzo thither, when that master con- 
ducted a spring which rises mid-way up the hill, to the 
wells of Santa Maria, which he then adorned with a rich 
and beautiful colonnade (loggia) ; the columns whereof, 
formed of separate pieces, were decorated with the arms of 
Oosimo. Within the convent also, and in like manner at the 
command of Oosimo, Michelozzo executed many useful im- 
provements for the monks ; these the magnificent Lorenzo 
afterwards renewed at a greater cost and with increased 
beauty of ornament ; he likewise caused the wax figure of 
the Madonna to be made,"^ which is still to be seen there.'* 
Oosimo de' Medici moreover commanded that the road 
leading from Santa Maria degli Angeli to the city, should 
be paved with bricks, and before Michelozzo left tiiat 
neighbourhood, he prepared the design of the old citadel of 
Perugia. Returning at length to Florence, he built the 
house of Giovanni Tomabuoni, at the comer of the Tor- 
naquinci,*' which was in almost all respects similar to the 

* Thii BenteDoe, a miitnuialfttioii, ii obfloore in the original ; it mMns tbat 
Lorenzo ofTexed his own waxen image to the Madonna. Bee the life ot Ver- 
roeehia 

SI Hneh injnzy was done here by the eartbqnakea of 18S2, whioh ruined a 
great part of the work. Bee Milaned. 

** The TotlTe image has periahed. 

** Now the elabocately restored Fslazzo Ooni. restored, however, lays Mi- 
laaeai, after the design of the architeet Telemaoo BonaJntL A loggia de- 
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palaoe constraoted by the same master for Oodmo, except* 
ing that the f a9ade has not the carved stone-work and cor- 
nices of the latter, but is entirely plain. 

After the death of Oosimo, by whom Michelozzo had been 
as much beloved as a dear friend could be, Piero, his son, 
cansed the master to build the marble chapel of the Crucifix,** 
in San Miniato sul Monte, and in the semi-circle of the 
arch Michelozzo sculptured, in mezzo-rilievo, the Falcon, 
with the diamond, which was the device of Oosimo, the 
father of Piero, a work that was truly beautiful. Some 
time after this was completed, the same Piero de' Medici, 
proposing to construct the chapel of the Annunciation, in 
the church of the Servi, entirely of marble, desired to have 
the opinion of Michelozzo, who was now become old, re- 
specting the matter, not only because he highly estimated 
the skill of that master, but also because he knew how faith- 
ful a friend and servant the latter had been to Gosimo his 
father. Michelozzo having accordingly said what he thought 
of the design, the charge of executing it was entrusted to 
Pagno di Lapo Partigiani, a sculptor of Fiesole, who dis- 
played much ability and foresight in the progress of the 
work, having many things to provide for in a very small 
space.* 

In San Miniato al Tedesco, likewise, Pagno executed cer- 
tain figures while still very young, in company with his 
master Donate,* and in Lucca he constructed a marble 
tomb opposite to the chapel of the Sacrament in the church 
of San Martino for Messer Piero Nocera, who is there pour- 

(rigned by Cigoti, at the end towardi the Coni Maoe, was destroyed, but 
imitated in the loggia ooostnioted apoa the end whidh flsoes Ban Qaetaoo. 

M The Oraoifixion is now in the choroh of the S3. Tiinitk The ohapel is 
tOmintitu. 

••Milanssi shows that Giovanni di Bettiao bnilt this ohapel aboot 1461. 
The same Giovanni is belieTod by some writers to be the designer of the /a- 
fode of S. Maria NoToUa, attribated by Vasari to Albert!. Lapo*s name was 
Fbrtigiani. not Partigiani ; bom in 1406, he died 1470. 

** At San ICniato al Tedesoo, in the chnroh of Sant* Jaoopo de Dominican!, 
there is a monument (1461 ) to the Blonntine physician, GloTanni CSieiiiii, 
which recsUs the manner of Donatello. 
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trayed after the life.'' Filarete, in the 25th book of hk 
work^ has recorded that Francesco Sf orza, fourth doke of 
Milan, presented a most beaatif nl palace in that city to the 
magnificent Gosimo de' Medici," and that the latter, to 
show the dake how acceptable was the gift, not only adorned 
it richly with marbles and earrings in wood, bat also en* 
larged it under the direction of Michelosao, giving it an ex- 
tent of eighty-seTen braocia and a half, whereas it had pre- 
Tiously measured eighty-four braccia only. Besides this, 
he commanded that various pictures should be painted 
there, more particularly in one of the galleries, where he 
caused to be represented certain stories from the life of the 
emperor Trajan.* Among the decorations of these works, 
Gosimo ordered the portrait of Franoesco Sforza to be de- 
picted, with that of the Lady Bianca, duchess of Milan, 
his consort, and those of their children ; the portraits of 
many other nobles and great personages were added, to- 
gether with those of eight emperors, and with these Miche- 
lozzo placed the likeness of Gosimo himself, done by his own 
hand. All the rooms, moreover, were decorated by the 
master with the arms of Gosimo, arranged in various modes 
and accompanied by his device of the Falcon and Diamond. 
The paintings here described were all by the hand of Vin- 
cenzio di Zoppa, a painter who was held in no small esteem 
at that time and in that country.^ 

It appears that the money expended by Gosimo in the 
restorations of this palace was paid by Pigello Portinari,^^ 

» It is bj Maiiao Oi?itali, not bj F^«no> 

*«Tfak im now the Palaoo d» VianMa, in ih« Ooninda d« Booi (aae 
MilanMi, VoL n., p. 448). It wm siven to Oodmo in 146& Only thoooort- 
jmtd and oator door belonglnc to tho older bailding mnain. 

*' Only a Urn traoaa remain of tbe piotarea. 

«*Vinoenaio Foppa, not 2oppa» waa a famooa painter of tho Milaneae 
•ohool, and waa bom in BMaoia. 

«■ See Looa JBeltcaoi, La capptUa di San PUtro MtrHti, Ar«h. Stcr. delT 
ArU, V. 967-291, an important article with many repiodnotiona. The author 
olaima that nothing provea Mioheloiio to have bnUt the ohi^ of St Peter 
Martyr in theehozoh of Bant* BastorgtoinMihu, aUribnted by F^Msigli (1899) 
toWiohalono, and rinoe hia time by all saooeeding annotatora. Filamte^ UbtQ 
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a Florentine citizen^ who then directed the financial and 
other afEairs of Gosimo in Milan and resided in the palace. 

There are certain works in marble and bronze by Micke- 
lozzo in Oenoa^ with many others in other places which 
are known by their manner.^ Bat what we have now said 
of him must suffice ; ^ he died in the 68th year of his age, 
and was buried in his own tomb in the church of San Marco, 
in Florence.^ ^ ^ His portrait, by the hand of Era Oiovanni, 

XXV. ISraUato deW ArehiUUura^ does not mgntion it m Miohelono*» work, 
and tYidently does not omit it fiODi proftwiional jMloaaj, u he eUbontely 
deaoribeB the Banoo Medioeo (Yinnarft). Signor Beltrami thinka that the 
chapel, which waa ordexed by Pigello Portinari, a FloieiittBe, in 1469; ii a 
oombinAtion of Tuacan architeotnie and local traditiona. 

«*Afterthefize of 1462 Hiohelomo and Giorgio of Sebenioo partially xeboilt 
the Ftdaxio Bettorale of Bagnaa. Certain portiona are identified aa Michelosio*a 
by Hecr Scfamaraow. See JfiehOozMO in Bagtua^ ArMoio Storieo^YL 202. 
Biiohelozco contnurted also to go to SoiOi bnt whether he went or not baa not 
been learned. Sig. Pietro Glanniian baa a long and careful atady of the work 
of thia collaborator of Mioheloa«) (Giorgio da Sebenico) in the Arch. 8tor. tUW 
ArU, y. 897-4ML 

** Milaneai atatea that Micheloaao waa elected pro»€dditor$ of the CupdU 
and Lantern of Sta. Maria del Fiore, Augost 11, 1446. 

44 MioheloaEO ia proved by Milaneai to have been bozied October 7, 1472, in 
Sen Marco, at the age of ?6i 

^ Vaaaxi attribntaa to Dooatello, in the Life of that maatar, the wtacf im* 
portent tomb of Bartolommeo Azagassi at Montepnloiano, which ia now 
ployed to haye been ordered of Miohelosao, and ezeoated by him 1427-430. 
The tomb, which ia in the cathedral, waa taken to piecea in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the different portiona are diapened abont theehnrch, while oertain 
parte haye completely diaappeared. Herr Schmaraow, Nuovi Studi intomo a 
MieKelozxo, VArch. 8twr.^ VL 241, claima that the lunette oyer the door of 8. 
Agoatino at Montepolciano ia a fine work of MichelosBO, and that the whole 
fofode of the chnroh ia by him. Dr. Bode attribntea to Michfiloaio a large 
painted terra-cotta relief of the Madonna in the Berlin Mnaeom. 

M M. Milntx, in noting Micheloaao aa more temperate and more elegant 
than Bnmelleaohi, finda alao that he conid not haye been a man of atrong 
character, unce, when already fifty yeara old, he waa willing to work nnder 
the ordera of another ; bnt at leaat thia readineaa to accept gnidanoe fell in a 
yery fortunate time, for MicheUwao, bealdea poaaeaaing talent of a yeiy high 
order, enjoyed exceptional adyantagea of aaaociatlon. He waa the collaborator 
at once of the greateat acnlptor and the grpateat architect of hia time. 
"Working together like brothera,'* aaya the inacription npon the honaea 
of the Adimari, Miofaelosao with Donatello created maaterpieoea of acnlptnre 
and of architectonic arrangement, and nnder the inflnence and in emulation 
of Bmnelleachi, he built palacea which entitled him to at leaat a third rank 
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is in the sacristy of Santa Trinita, in the figure of an old man 
with a cap on his head^ representing Nicodemus, who is taking 
the Saviour from the cross.^ 

among the arohlteoli of the tnlj quaUroc0nio^ for if ha ia not BnmaUaachi, 
th« inspirer of a aohool, nor Alberti, the LeonAido da Vinci of arefaiteotore, he 
u a man who has oreated great and laating worka and left hia peraonal im- 
preiia upon a period of aplendid effloraaoanoe and individnality. 

*"* The poKtraii of Miohdowo anata in thia piotua 1^ Fra Angalioo, now in 
the Aoademy. It la not the figure of Ntoodonaa, however, whioh reprcMnta 
Michelono, hat another fignra wearing a Uaok hood 



PIBBO DELLA PRANOESOA, PAINTBE OP BOEGO 

SAN SEPOLCEOi 

[Born 1430; died 1408.] 

BmuooRAPHT.— In addiium to tho geneial worki on Italian art aae B. 
If Qnti, Tmr du Jfonde, 1883, L 280 ; KHmt-Ohronik, 1878, Na 43 ; JSr- 
pertoriwnfUr KufutwiiUfuehaft, 1888, p. 88. JahHmehder Klg. Pr. KunMl- 
Sammlunffen, t. L, 1880, pp. 112-118. R Har»en, Arehi» fir die xHehnenden 
KuntU, t IL, 1850, p. 240-341. BomI, Dd Cetioeolo di Leonardo da VineL 
Milan, 1810, p. 17. Catalogue de la hiblioMque de Sig. Boeei, p. 228 ; ffo- 
gette dee Beaux ArU, 1808, t. IL, p. 134 ; Hevue OrUique, Maioh 8, 188a 
Imigi Oionti, Piero deUa Franceaea dal Borgo S. SepoUrOy Atsbso, 1880. 
H MQnts, Vn tunseeau Jtanueerit dn TralU de Per$peeti»e de Piero della 
Franceecfiy AmMeee dm Arte, premHre eMe, 1800. R Mi&nti, Andrea 
Mantegna e Piero deUa Franeeeea eludio eutta predella deUa pala di San 
Zeno nel Jfueeo del Louvre ed in quetto di Toure in AreMvio Storieo delT Arte, 
IL 273. A life of Piero della Francasoai by Signer Giovanni Felice Piohi, 
pnbliahed at Borgo San Sepoloro, 1898, is xeriewed by Sig. Looia S. Rodrigoes 
(CArch. Stor, deW Arte^ VL, 146) aa being xatber a panegyxio than aa 
impaztial life. 

UNHAPPY, of a trath, are those who, deyoting them- 
selves to laborious studies, in the hope of benefiting 
others and acquiring tame for themselves, are im- 
peded by infirmities or prevented by death from carrying 
the works they have commenced to their ultimate perfec- 
tion. For it sometimes happens, that leaving their labours 
when all but completed, or in a fair way for the attainment 
of perfection, the credit of all is usurped by the presump- 
tion of those who seek to conceal the skin of the ass beneath 

>PacioU oalls him more oorreotly Piebco dei Franoeeohi, and aometimea 
Petrua de jn^aneieeie. He la alao called Pletro da Boigo San Sepoloro and 
Fietro di Benedetto della Franoeaea) alao oooaaionaUy F&efo Borgheaa. 
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the glorioag and honoured spoik of the lion. And although 
time, who ia declared to be the father of truth, does sooner 
or later make the real state of things manifest, yet it is 
none the less trae, that the labourer is, for a certain period, 
defrauded of the honour which should attach to the works 
he has performed. Such was the case with Piero della 
Francesca, of Borgo San Sepolcro, who, being considered an 
admirable master in the difficulties of drawing rectilinear 
bodies, as also well yersed in arithmetic and geometry, was 
nevertheless prevented in his mature age, first by blindness, 
and finally by the close of his life, from bringing to light 
the various fruits of his meritorious labours, and the many 
books written by him, which are still preserved in Borgo, 
his native place.* 

And the man who should have laboured with all his 
powers to secure the fame and increase the glory of Piero, 
from whom he had acquired all that he knew, Fra Luca del 
Borgo namely, — ^he, on the contrary, envious and malig- 
nant, did his utmost to annihilate the name of Piero, his 
instructor, and sought to arrogate to himself that honour 
which was due to his teacher alone, publishing, under his 
own name, all the laborious works of that good old man, 
who, in addition to the acquirements named above, was 
highly distinguished in painting also.* Piero was bom in 
Borgo San Sepolcro, — ^now a city, which it was not at that 
time, — and was called Della Francesca, from the name of 
his mother ; whom the death of her husband and his father 
had left a widow before he was bom,^ and because he had 
been brought up solely by herself, who furthermore assisted 
him in the attainment of that learning to which his good 
fortune had destined him. Piero gave considerable atten- 
tion to mathematics in his early youth ; and although he 

*It hM been erro a eo u riy lUied thai Mnne of PI«ro*i 1188. are in tbe po^ 
MMlon ef GioMppe Marini Btamoaeohi, a deMendant of the artiat 8ee MO** 
nasi. Vol IL, p. 488. 

•Bee note 29L 

« TUa ia not true ; hia &ther ttred tm 14eS. 
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was indnced to become a painter in his fifteenth year, lie 
yet never deserted the stady of that science ; bat, on the 
contrary, made extraordinary progress therein, as well as in 
painting. He was much employed by Gnidobaldo Feltro the 
elder, Duke of Urbino,' for whom he executed many pict- 
ures. These works comprised numerous small figures, and 
were extremely beautiful, but have, for the most part, been 
much injured, or altogether destroyed in the many times 
that this Duchy has been disturbed by wars.* Some of the 
writings of Piero della Francesca., on geometry and the laws 
of perspectiye, are nevertheless still preserved there. In 
knowledge of these sciences Piero was certainly not inferior 
to the best-informed of his contemporaries ; nay, was per- 
haps equal to any who have followed him down to the pres- 
ent time, as may be shown by the many fine- drawings in 
perspective which fill his works. Among other instances of 
this kind is a vase, which is treated in such a manner that 
it can be seen before, behind, and at the sides, while the 
base and mouth are equally visible ; without doubt a most 
astonishing thing. In this work the smallest minutiao are 
attended to with the utmost exactitude, and each turn of 
every circle is foreshortened with the greatest delicacy. 
Having by these things acquired considerable eminence in 
the court of Urbino, Piero desired to make himself known 
elsewhere ; he therefore proceeded to Pesaro and Ancona,^ 

*lQlMiMi thinki Vaotfi mast bsTO matat Qaidobaldo, Mm of Fedflrigo. 
Gnidobaldo booama dnko in 148S ; the TraeUUtu ds Quinqu4 Oorporfbui wsa 
dedicated to him and postdates by four years the last piotore ezeouted by 
Piero. M. Httnts thinks that tlda and the other mathematioal works wera 
written during the period when Piero*s eyesight had Mled him. Piero in 
his style followed Paolo Uooello rather than Domenioo Venisiano, although 
when a youth he worked with the latter at the deoontion of the great chapel 
of Sant* Egidio (sinoe destroyed) in Florence. 

* Aooording to Milanesi the only well-aathentioated work of Piero della 
Franoesca in Urbino ii a Sooozging of Christ, and is in the sacristy of the 
oathedzaL It ii signed OFVS pxtri db bttbgo ba.ncti bepvlohbl The pro* 
file portraits of Dnke Federigo d* Urbino and Battiita Sfona, his wife, painted 
by Piero, are in the Ufllsi The backs of the panels are aliio painted with 
allegorical subjects re p re s e nting the Duke and Duchess upon triumphal oars. 

^ Piero's works in Pesaro and Ancona haTe perished. A fresco, not m«n« 
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whence, at the moment when he was most busily occupied, 
he was summoned by the Duke Borso, to Ferrara, where he 
painted many apartaients of the palace. These chambers 
were afterwards destroyed by Duke Ercole the elder, who 
rebailt the palace after the modem taste, one consequence 
of which was, that there now remains no work in that city 
from the hand of Piero, if we except a chapel in the church 
of Saint Agostino, which he painted in fresco, and even 
that has been grievously injured by the humidity of the 
place.* 

From Ferrara Piero della Franceeca was invited by pope 
Nicholas Y. to Rome, where he painted two stories in the 
upper rooms of the palace, in company with Bramante of 
Milan.* But these works also were destroyed in like man- 
ner by pope Julius II;, to the end that RafCaello da TJrbino 
might paint the imprisonment of St. Peter, with the mira- 
cle of the corporale of Bolsena in its place. At the same 
time there were likewise destroyed certain pictures which 
had been painted by Bramantino, an excellent master of that 
time.*® 

But to return to Piero della Francesca : when he had 
completed his work in Borne he returned to Borgo, where 
his mother had died, and in the deanery there, he painted 
two saints in fresco, within the central door, which are con- 
sidered extremely beautiful." In a convent belonging to the 
monks of Sanf Agostino, this master painted the picture 
for the high altar, which was a much esteemed work.^ He 

tioned by Yaiari, it ttfll p re aoi r e d in the ohnroh of Baa FaanotBoo in Rimi- 
ni It repretMnte Sigitmoodo Mftlatarta kneeling before 8t Bigicmnnd, his 
palron. 

* The ohnrob and the pointings axe dertroyed. 

* Bramante of Milan, and not the arohiteot Bramante, who was bom at Gas* 
tel Durante, near TJrbino. 

^* Taaari'a notioe of Bramantino ia omitted. 

" This work is in iUu in the Piere di Santa Maria. 

>* An Aasnmption. Measrs. Crowe and Caraloaaelle attribute tliispiotnre in 
8L Agoatino to Franoeaoo da Gaatello, bnt a oontract exists for a piotnro to 
be punted by Piero for the brothers of St. Angnstine, and is dated Ootober 4, 
146i. BeeMilaaeaL 
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likewise painted a Virgin in fresco^* for a society, or, as 
they call themselves, a brotherhood, of the Misericordia ; 
and in the palace of the Oonsenrators he executed a Besor- 
rection, which is held to be the best of his works in thai 
city ; nay, of all that he ever performed.^* At Santa Maria 
di Loretto, Piero commenced a work in company with Do* 
menico of Venice : this was the decoration of the sacristy, 
but as he left it incomplete from fear of the plague, it was 
afterwards finished by Luca da Cortona,^'' a disciple of Hero 
della Francesca, as will be related in the proper place. 

Departing from Loretto, and proceeding to Arezzo, Piero 
there painted the chapel of the Bacci family in the church 
of San Francesco,^ the chapel is that near the high altar, and 



"MilMMnstataittefe-tliiBpickffoof theYiigin, now in the little ohimsh of 
the hospital, ii painted on a panel, while Crowe and Cavaloaeelle mention it ■• 
a freeoo. The ArcMvio 8torico delV Arte, V. 207, lays that the arohiteot Dei 
Moro haa lately made a reoonetmotion of the laige Aneona of Piero della 
Franoeaca in the Oapedale della Madonna dell* AnaUio at Borgo San Sepolcio. 

i« Eixeonted in 1445, it Ib in the palaoe of the GonMrratora, now Monte di 
Pietd of Borgo San Sepoloro. Symonda oonaiden it *' by far the grandeat, 
mott poetio, and moat awe-inapiring piotore of the Reanireotion. ** M. UOnta, 
VArch, Stor. delT Arte, TL 27S, ahowa that thia freaco inapired the BeannrM- 
tion by Mantegna (a predeUa panel at Tonra, taken from the San Zeno Ma- 
donna of Verona), and that the latter work, in apite of the Taatly aaperkur akfll 
ahown, is inferior in grandear to the oonoeption of the Umbrian maater. 

" The worka which now adorn the aaoriaty are by Lnoa SignorelU. 

!• Thii work waa ezeonted in 1450. If the Reaorreotion at Borgo San Sepol- 
oro ia the greateat, the aeiiea of paintinga at Aremo (painted about 1450 in the 
ohnroh of San Franceaoo) ia the moat oonaidevable work of Piero. The aab- 
Jecta are : The Stories of Adam and Bre ; the Queen of Sheba Visiting Solo- 
mon ; the Triumph of Ohriatianity ; the Dream of Oonstantine ; the Find- 
ing of the True Croaa ; the Raiaing of the Croas before Jeruaalem ; the 
Annunciation; the Propheta; the Victory of Heraolina over the Peraiana. 
The freaooea of San Franoeaeo are very remarkable worka, which call for 
careful consideration. M. MQnts haa deacribed them at onoe with enthn- 
aiaam and diacrimination (Le Tour du Monde, 18S8, 1. 280-884), haa praiaed 
Piero^a obsenration, hla aeienoe, hia narratiTO capacity, hia atyle, his clear 
color and distribution of light, haa blamed his neglect of the search for beauty 
and a certain commonness sometimes found in his typea^ He even thinka that 
the Raising of the Croas before Jerusalem wholly lacks aolemnity. It is true 
that the figurea, with their huge head-dreaaea, ataud upon the Toge of the gro- 
tesque ; but, as Mr. Ruskin haa aaid, there ia a noble and an ignoble grotoaquo. 
Piero^s figures are so in^Mrturbably, so intensely grave, that this rigid and 
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the work was executed for Laigi Bacci, a citizen of Arezzo. 
The ceiling of the chapel had already been commenced by 
Lorenzo di Bicci ; the subject represented is the History of 
the Gross, from the moment when, at the burial of Adam 
by his sons, the seed of the tree from which the wood of the 
cross was afterwards taken, was placed beneath the tongue 
of the patriarch by their forethought, to the time when the 
exaltation of the cross itself was solemnized by the Em- 
peror Heraclius, who, supporting it on his shoulders and 
walking barefoot, thus enters with it into Jerusalem. In 
this work are many admirable qualities, and yarious merits 
in the attitudes, all of which are worthy of consideration. 
Among other things, the vestments worn by the female 
attendants of the Queen of Sheba will be found to deserve 
praise ; they are treated in a pleasing manner, which was 
then new. There are, besides, many {)ortraits from life 
which exhibit great animation, with a range of Corinthian 
columns, the proportions of which are absolutely perfect ; 
and a peasant, who, leaning with his hands on his spade, 
stands listening to the discourse made by St. Helena, while 
the three crosses are in process of being disinterred, with an 
attention which is expressed so perfectly that it would 
not be possible to improve it The dead body which is re- 
stored to life at the touch of the cross is also very well 
executed, and the joy felt by St. Helena is equally well 
expressed, as is the arrangement of the bystanders, who 
prostrate themselves in adoration. But, superior to all be- 
sides, whether for conception or execution, is the represen- 

■omewhftt ataiiog gravity beoomet imprwdTe. The punter** limplioity in 
thedistribntionof hia maneSf hii clear, flat, foroefal deoorative planet of color, 
■ze aided by a really noble comprehension of landscape oompoeition nntil the 
work attaina an eifoot which is qnite independent of the grotesqaely natnraUa- 
tic head-dzesses of some of his personages. His pictnzes axe fine in spite of, 
rather than by aid of, his costames (ssTing only when he has ample draperies 
to deal with), and his Umbrian or Florentine women who follow Sheba have 
Utile of beanty, bnt mnoh of style. As for his Dream of Oonstaniine, Piero 
has shown, in bis bold lighting of fignies and baekgronnd, Baphaers daring, 
and almost RaphaeVs skiU, withont any of the latter's sense of beanty (com- 
pare the fresco of Axezxo with the liberation of Peter fkom Prison, in Rome). 
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tation of Nighty as giyen by this master : in this pictare is 
an angel ; the figure^ admirably foreshortened, is descend- 
ing with the head downwards, bearing the insignia of Vic* 
tory to Constantino, who is sleeping in his pavilion, watched 
by a chamberlain, and guarded by armed men, whose forms 
are obscurely seen in the darkness. These figures, with the 
tent, and all within a certain distance, are illumined by the 
light which proceeds from the angel himself, and which is 
managed with the utmost care and judgment. In this 
work, Piero della Francesca has shown the importance of 
copying things as they really are, and of taking nature and 
reality for the models ; this he has done excellently well, 
and has thereby given later artists the opportunity of profit- 
ing by his example, and in doing so to arrive at the high 
position which they have attained in our day. In the same 
work is a battle, in which fear, animosity, force, dexterity, 
and other passions and qualities exhibited by the comba- 
tants, are expressed with extraordinary truthfulness. The 
occurrences of the struggle are equally well represented, 
and fearful scenes of carnage ; the wounded, the dying, and 
the dead, are depicted with great animation. Piero has 
likewise found means to imitate in this fresco, the glittering 
of the arms for which he well merits praise ; and no less for 
a group of horses in the flight and submersion of Maxentius, 
these animals being foreshortened with such extraordinary 
skill, that when the time in which they were executed is 
considered, we may truly declare them to be excellent and 
beautiful beyond measure. A figure, partly nude, partly 
clothed in Saracenic vestments, and seated on a meagre 
horse, is also in this work, and displays the knowledge 
which Piero della Francesca possessed of anatomy, a science 
but imperfectly understood in his time. For all these 
things, the artist well deserved the large rewards bestowed 
on him by Luigi Bacci, whose portrait, with those of Carlo 
and others of his brothers, he has depicted in the figures 
present at the decapitation of a king, which makes part of 
the story« The portraits of other Aretine citizens, distin- 
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gaished as men of letters^ accompany thoee of Lnigi and his 
brothers, by whom Piero was highly esteemed, as he was 
indeed by the whole city, which he had so richly adorned 
and ennobled by his works. 

In the episcopal church of Arezzo, Piero della Francesca 
executed a Santa Maria Maddalena in fresco, beside the door 
of the sacristy ; and for the brotherhood of the Nunzata,* 
he painted the banner which they carry in procession. ^^ He 
likewise depicted San Donate in episcopal robes with figures 
of children, on a seat drawn in perspective at the head of 
the cloister belonging to Santa Maria delle Grazie, and at 
San Bernardo he executed a figure of San Vincenzio, in a 
high niche of the wall, for the monks of Monte Oliyeto, 
which is much esteemed by artists. In a chapel at Sargiano, 
a residence of the Frati Zoccolantif situated outside of 
Arezzo, Piero executed a figure of Christ praying by night 
in the garden, which is very beautiful.^ 

In Perugia, also, this master produced many works which 
are still to be seen in that city. Among others, a picture ^* 
in '' tempera,^' for the church of the nuns of Sant' Antonio 
of Padua, this represents the Virgin with the Child on her 
lap; she is accompanied by San Francesco, Sant' Eliza- 
betta, San Giovanni Battista, and Sant^ Antonio of Padua. 
Above these figures is a most beautiful Annunciation, with 
an angel which seems in truth to have descended from 
heaven ; and, what is more, a range of columns diminishing 

* Nunziate. 

t The ZoceolanH were the barefooted Fandfiean friani ao called from 
their Moceoli, or wooden-toled mmdala. 

» The freaoo ia in iUu ; the banner ia loat 

■* Tliis picture is destroyed. 

» In the Pinaooteoa of Perugia^ Kear SinigagUa, in the anppreaaed oonvent 
of S. Maria delle Grane, there is a yery oaiefaUy finbhed litUe picture attri- 
boted to Fra Camerale, which is beUered by some oritics {Areh, 8tor. delP 
ArU^ y. 809) to be a good specimen of Piero della Francesca. This ia^ how* 
ever, a dispated point, and a Isxge pietnre in the Brera galleiy, containing a 
kneeling figoreof Dnke Federigo d*Urbino, is also a subject for the same kind 
of controversy. See Dr. Frizsoni reviewing Dr. Bode*s edition of the Cice- 
rone, Areh, JStor.f L, 893. 
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in perspectiye, which is indeed beautif nl. In the predella 
are representations in small figures, depicting St. Anthony 
restoring a boy to life ; St. Elizabeth saving a child who has 
fallen into a well, and St. Francis receiying the stigmata.^ 
At Anoona, likewise, on the altar of St. Joseph, in the 
church of San Ciriaco, Piero della Francesca depicted the 
espousals of our Lady in a story of extraordinary beauty.^ 

This master was exceedingly zealous in the study of arts* 
As I have said, he devoted much attention to perspectiye, 
and possessed considerable knowledge of Euclid, inasmuch 
that he understood all the most important properties of rec- 
tilinear bodies better than any other geometrician ; and the 
most useful elucidations of these matters which we possess, 
are from his hand : for the monk of St. Francis, Maestro 
Luca del Borgo, whose works treat of regular geometrical 
bodies, was his disciple, and when Piero became old, and 
finally died, after haying written many books, the aboye- 
named Maestro Luca, attributing them to himself, caused 
the works of his master to be printed as his own, they hay- 
ing fallen into his hands on the death of Piero.** 



** Bflliered to be the triptych in the Pinaooteoa of Perngia. 
*^ Aooording to MiUneri this wm probably » wall-paintiiigaiid htm periihedL 
*■ BMiibli has been defended against the impatation of Vaaari by Gioeeppe 
Bossi, Pladre Lnigi PnngUeone, and Mikneei. Aooording to Dn. Jordan and 
Winterbeig, who have studied the MS. oarefolly, the facte of the case eeem to 
be : Imoa Paoioli, who afterwards became a famons mathematician, was a 
papil of Piero deUa Francesca ; Piero*s MS. contained no original contribu* 
tions, bnt was simply a series of practical applications based on Enclid^s prop- 
ositions ; the work referred to by Vasari was merely an Italian translation by 
Paoioli of the Latin. H MUnts asserts, on the contrary, that stndy of the 
original MS., J^aeitUta de Q^inq^ie <orp<tribu%y found by Dr. Jordan, proves 
that Yaaari was right in accusing Paoioli of plsgiarism. M. Muntz has re- 
cently discovered in the Biblioth^ue Nationale an old copy of Pietro'a trea- 
tise on perspective under the title, Petru» pUior BurgemU de penpeHiva, 
This copy, made in the sixteenth century, contains reproductions of the 
(nriginal drawings. Another copy of the same work has also been found in the 
library of Bordeaux by M. Ravaisson. The MS. of the De ProtpedUfa pin- 
gendi belongs to the Saibanti collection in Verona; an Italian translation 
was discovered by Herr Harxen in the Ambrosian library, Milan, under the 
name Pletro piUare di Bruges Another copy, which was once the prop- 
erty of the Duke of Urbino, is now in the Vatican. 
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It was the oiutom of Piero della Fmnoesca to f onn figures 
in cUy whereon he afterwards arranged draperies of soft 
textares richly folded^ from which he then drew, using them 
as his models. 

The works of Piero Borghese were executed about the 
year 1458. At the age of sixty h^was attacked by a catarrh, 
in consequence of which he became blind, and thus lived till 
he had attained his eighty-sixth year." He left consider* 
able property among which were certain houses in Borgo, 
which he had himself built, but which were burnt and de- 
stroyed in the strife of factions during the year 1536.** He 
was honourably interred by his fellow citizens in the prin« 
cipal church, which originally belonged to the monks of 
Gamaldoli, but is now the episcopate.* His books, which 

** The story of hu blindnen ii doabif oL He wm working in 1478, and hie 
will, madb in 14S7, MMrti him to Iiato boon §anua m&rUe inteiUelu H corpora. 
He died Ootobwlt, 1408, and wae burled in the ebbegr (now oathednJ) of 
Boifo Sea Sepoloro. His name npon the burial zeoords is Mautro FUiro di 
BtnetUtto df Fronenehi. See Milaneai. 

M Bignor Ginieppe Marini Fnnoeechl of Borgo Baa Sepoloro, a deeoendaai 
of FSero, pos ae i s es wliat is oonsiderad to be a oopyfrom an original portrait of 
Fiezo bj himself . 

** Piero delU Franoesoa ia an Umbriaa painter, bni of the Tnsoo-Umbriaa 
branoh of art, thai is to say, coming from the portion of Umbria which is 
tamed toward Tuscany, and whioh, being affeoted by Florentine infloenoe mom 
than was the coantry about Asdsi, gave to Italian painting SignonlU and 
Piero Borghese, instead of Perugino and Gentile of Fabriano. Piero, then, 
was a nsiaralist studying snatomy as ardently as Pollajnoio, pe rsp ect i Te as 
earnestly as Uooello, but he was still Umbriaa enough nerer to thoroughly 
adopt the n|^y aide of these painters' naturalism, and he borrowed from 
Andrea dal Gastagno not his grimaces, but rather his proud and defiant at- 
titudea To those who seek for grace first of all in a work of art^ and espe- 
cially to thoae who lore ^StutprMeux quality in a painting, Piero's stiff direct- 
ness wUl be somewhat repellent ; bat to those who care most for largeness of 
conception and breadth of treatment, his works will become more admirable 
the more they are studied, for although he is first of all an obaerrer, he 
obserres largely and omits with judgment and taste. Fiero's personages are 
always grsTe, haying somewhat of woodenness and also somewhat of grandeur. 
He worked in broad, simple, dear planes of color, which are eminently deooia- 
tiTC, and ia the Dream of Constantine his science of chiaro^euro points 
forward to RaphaeFs DeUTerance of St. Peter, in the Vatican atanxe. His 
lore of the quaint fifteenth-century costumes, with their stiffhess and parti- 
odoced pattens, exaggerates the archaic character of some of his figures, but 
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are for the most part in the library of Frederick II., duke 

of Urbino, are of bo much valne, that they have deservedly 

obtained for him the name of the first geometrician of his 
time. 

they itand finnly upon their feet, are sfcadied in the roond etnight from 
DAture and hie poaea are at timea^iute noble. Among the nltra^^iatiiraliata 
of hia time he most completely attained giandenr of atyle. Herr Robert 
Viflcher daima that he marka a turning-point in the history of art, and that 
Laca Signoxelli waa ** proTidentiaUy thiown in hie way aa hia allotted spiritnal 
hein** 



FBA GIOVANNI DA PIBSOLE, PAINTEE OF THE 
OBDEB OF PBEACHINO FBIABS^ 

[Bom 1887; dkdl46&] 

B1BLIO6BAFBT. — JAtd of GioTanni Angelioo da Fiasole, tianilAted from 
Vauri by Oiovumi Aubrey Bessi, Arundel Society Publioation, London, 
18S0. Carder, VU de Fra Angdieode PUmU^ Pant, 1867. Fdrster, Lebtft, 
und Werke, Batiabon, 1850. EL Dobbert^ i^a Anffelico da FUaole in the 
Dohme aeriea of KwtMt und KUntUer det JfittelaUen und der NnuteiL Vin- 
oenso Marobeee, JfemorU del piu instgni art^fiei Damenieani^ Florence, 
187a T. Goodwin, Life of Fra Angelioo, London, 1861. VOeuvre de Fra 
AnffOieo d Sonu article by M. Fauoon in L ^AH for 1888, toI. XXXV., pp. 
141, 107. K. Bran, J^-a Anffelieo in ChriaUicheM KurutbUUt, 7. Y. MarcheM, 
SioHa del amvento di San Mareo^ Florenoe. See the chapter on Fra An- 
gelicoin Taine*B Voyage en Ualie, Vol. II. ; Florence et VenUe^ and alao many 
beantifol paangea referring to him in Mr. Raaldn*a worka. The life of Fra 
Angelioo in Crowe and CavalcaaeUe is eapeoially long and full. The Italian 
edition of their hiitory (still appearing) is clearer in its arrangement than is 
their older and well-known English edition, ^e History of Fkinting in Italy, 
in three Tolomaa. 
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RA GIOVANNI ANGELIOO DA FIESOLE, who, 
while in the world, was called Gnido,' haying been 
no less eminent as a painter and miniaturist than ez- 



>C^ta]n eritlos have beUered that this life was dietated to Vasazi by the 
monk Don Silvio Basii, bat Milaneai demonstrates the falseneia of this theory. 
Fsdre Marohese aaggests that the biographer may hare obtained the facts in 
the life of Fra Angeliw) from Fra Bustachio, a miniatnre-painter of San Maroo, 
who gaTe the Aretine avthor Taloable aasistanoe in his first edition. He also 
cites the Tarions monastic reoords and annals to which Vasari might have had 
aocesa See V. Marchesei, LiTes of the Most Bminent Pfeintcrs, Sculptors, and 
Architects of the order of St Dominic, English edition, L, pp. 161, 162. 

• Fra Angelioo was bom at Viochio, not far from Vespignano, the xepated 
birthplace of Giotto. His real name was Goido di Picfero da Mogello. As a 
monk ha was known aa Frate Giovanni da Fiesole. After Ids death and 
beatification he waa often called H BeaU>, and still more generally Fra Angel- 
ica Mogello is simply the name of a province, and those who give Angelioo a 
cognomen snob as de* Toeiini, de* Montonoli, de* Petri are nnsnpported by 
doenmentasy evidence. 
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cellent as a clinrcliman, deserves to be held in hononrable 
remembrance for both these causes. This master might 
have lived in the world with the utmost ease and comf ort, 
since, in addition to what he originally possessed, he might 
have gained whatever he desired by the exercise of the arts 
with which, while still very yonng, he was perfectly well 
acquainted. But he chose nevertheless, in the hope of 
ensuring the peace and quiet of his life, and of promoting 
the salvation of his soul, to enter the order of the preach- 
ing friars ; * for although it is certain, that we may serve 
Ood in all conditions, yet to some it appears, that they can 
more effectually secure their salvation in the cloister than 
in the world ; and this purpose is doubtless successful, as 
regards the man of good and upright purpose, but the 
contrary as certainly happens to him who becomes a monk 
from less worthy motives, and who is sure to render himself 
truly miserable. 

There are certain choral books from the hand of Fra 
Giovanni in his convent of San Marco at Florence, of which 
the miniatures are such that no words could do justice to 
their beauty. Similar to these are others, which he left in 
San Domenico, at Fiesole, and which are executed with in- 
expressible care and patience : it is true that he was assisted 
in these works by an elder brother, who was also a minia- 
turist, and tolerably well versed in painting.^ 

* Fia Okmumi entered the Domunioan order as • noriee in 1406^ end peiied 
Ml noTiciate in Cortona ; he then retomed to Fieeole, fioin whence the whole 
brotherhood of the oontent went in 1409 to FoUgnoi, in tJmbriat where they 
remained nntil 14ia From 1418 to 1486 he stayed in Fieaola From 1486 
tin 1445 he was in Florence, and painted in the mooactery of San Hazoo. 
About the year 1445 he was ordered to Rome 1^ Pope Bngenina IV., and 
remained there most of the time imtil his death in 1455. The ofazoniole of 8. 
Domenioo of Fieaole reads : " 1407, Brother Joannes Petri de Hngello of YiO' 
chio, who exceUed as a painter, and adorned many tables and walls in diren 
plaoes, accepted the habit of a clerk in this consent, . . . and the following 
year professed.** On a piotnre at Oortona he signs himself FraUr Johannet. 

* Vn Benedetto, his yonnger brother, was not a painter, bat a Scr^tcritA 
He was so mnch esteemed for his Tirtaes by Binhop Antonino that he was made 
sab-prior of San Marco for many years; hediedinl448asprior of San Domen- 
ioo of Fiesole. Zanobi di Benedetto Btroszi illominated the fignrea, and Fi- 
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One of the first paintings ezeouted by this good father ' 
was a picture on panel for the^ythnaifti]^ T"^nftflt(ftrr,^ 
Flor ence^ w here it was placed in tne principal chapel^ whicE* 
belonged to the cardinal Acciaiuoli : the subject is a Vi^p n 
with the Child in her arms^ and with angels at her feet ; the 
latter are sounding musical instruments and singing, and are 
exceedingly beautiful : on one side of the Virgin are San 
Lorenzo, with Santa Maria Maddalena; on the other are 
San Zanobi, with San Benedetto ; and on the predella are 
stories from the lives of those saints, the figures of which 
are very small, and are executed with infinite care. In the 
same chapel are two other pictures by the same master, one 
representing tha r)yn^t| on of the Virgin : and in the other 
are the Madonna, with two saints in ultra-marine blue, of 
great beauty.* In the nave ^^_flf^"*>^ ^ftrift "^J^^^^^^i <^d 
beside the door, which is opposite to the choir, Fra Oio- 
▼anni afterwards painted a fresco, wherein he represented 
San Domenico, Santa Oaterina da Siena, and St. Peter the 
martyr. In the chapel of the Goronation of our Lady, 
which is in the same part of the church, he likewise painted 
certain small historical pictures ; and on the doors which 



Bppo di MattooTofUi did tiw orniTniitotkw, of th« thonl boob of San Maro<K 
TIm books of Saa Domenioo wec«i loiiia of them »t leact, iUaminatod by a 
8or Benadctto^ a prieit of Fiesola See Milaneai's Commentario. A fine ool- 
leofeioii of iUmDinated choir books is siiU shown in 8sa MaroO| though many 
were kist after the snp pr es s ion of the oonrents by the French. 

• We do not know definitely how or where Fra Angelioo first studied, bnt it 
is probable that he had learnt the mdimente of his art before entering the 
religkms order. Baldinnod, fiottari, and Boeiai assert that he was the pnpil 
of Gberardo Stamina. He was inflnenced by both Orgagna and Masolino, 
and according to Lord Lindsay, also by Antonio Yenesiano and SpineUa In 
the life of Kssaedo, Vasari says that the study of the works of that artist 
was the sonroe of Fra Angelico^s exceUeoce in painting. Bnt the latter was 
bom in 18S7, while Maaaomo was bom in 1401, so that thoogh Fra Angelioo 
nndonbtedly profited, in later life, by the work of Msascwiio, the latter painter 
eonld not have inflnenced him in his earlier years. 

• These have all disappeared. Sigg. OaTalcaselle e Orowe, Storia deUa Pit- 
Itira, eta, II., pb 863, say that his first pictures were the fresco«« (now de- 
stroyed) in the oonTent of San Domenico at Oortona. Several yoathf al works 
of Angelioo were carried from San Domenico to the Gesh, where they still are. 
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close the old organ he pamted an Annunciation on cloth, 
which is now in the convent, opposite to the door of the 
lower dormitory, and between the two cloisters.^ 

Fra Oioyanni was so greatly beloyed for his admirable 
qualities by Gosimo de' Medici, that the latter had no 
sooner completed the church and conyent nf^n Miygf^-» 
than he caused the good father to paint the wtole story of 
the Crucifixion of Jesus Christ on one of the walls of the 
chapter-house. In this work are figures of all those saints 
who haye been heads and founders of religious bodies, 
mourning and bewailing at the foot of the cross on one side, 
and on the other, St. Mark the Evangelist beside the mother 
of the Son of God, who has fainted at sight of the crucified 
Saviour. Around the Virgin are the Maries, who are sor- 
rowing with and supporting her ; they are accompanied by 
the saints, Cosimo and Damiano. It is said that in the fig- 
ure of San Cosimo, Fra Giovanni depicted his friend Nanni 
d'Antonio di Banco, the sculptor, from the life. Beneath 
this work, in a frieze over the back of the seats, the master 
executed a figure of San Domenico standing at the foot of a 
tree, on the branches of which are medallions, wherein are 
all the popes, cardinals, bishops, saints, and masters in the- 
ology who had belonged to Fra Giovanni's order of the 
Preaching Friars, down to his own day. In this work the 
brethren of his order assisted him by procuring portraits of 
these various personages from different places, by which 
means he was enabled to execute many likenesses from 
nature. These are, San Domenico in the centre, who is 
grasping the branches of the tree ; Pope Innocent Y. ; a 
Frenchman ; * the Beato XJgone, first cardinal of that order ; 
the Beato Paolo the patriarch, a Florentine ; Sanf Antonino, 
a Florentine ; Bishop Giordano, a German, and the second 
general of the order ; the Beato Niccolo ; the Beato Bemi- 

* This aentenoe Bhonld road : The Frenoh pope, Innooent V. 

* All of the piotazM montioiied m baEng in Santo Mwia JfoTtUft h»v» 
perished. 

* See the life of Ifiohelosio, notes 17 to 24, indosire. 
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gio, a Florentine ; and the martyr Boninsegno, a Florentine ; 
all these are on the right hand. On the left are Benedict 
XI.,* of Treyiso ; Giandominioo, a Florentine cardinal ; 
Pietro da Palnde, patriarch of Jemsalem; the Oerman 
Alberto Magno; the Beato Baimondo, of Oatalonia, third 
general of the order ; the Beato Chiaro, a Florentine, and 
Provincial of Borne ; San Vincenzio di Valenza ; and the 
Beato Bernardo, a Florentine; all these heads are tmly 
gracefal and very beautifal.'^ In the first cloister, Fra 
GioTanni then painted many admirable figures in fresco over 
certain lunettes, with a crucifix, at the foot of which stands 
San Domenico, which is greatly esteemed ; and in the dor* 
mitory, beside many other things in the cells and on the 
walls, he executed a story from the New Testament which 
is beautiful beyond the power of words to describe. ^^ 
But exquisite and admirable above all is the picture of the 

• 

*BeiMcliotIL, lather. 

10 Aocording to Marchete it oonld not h«Te been exeoated beftne 1441. For 
io early an epoch of Italian painting the heads in this Omoifixion are aston- 
ishingly skilf al in draughtsmanship. They are subtly oharaoterised, intelli- 
gently modeUod, and show a elaee stody of nature, therein dilTeKing widely 
from Angelioo^s treatment of the faoes of angels and of women. Here we 
feel that we are in the presence of a master capable of preparing his pupil, 
Benosxo Gozzoli, to draw the oaiefnl and wonderfully indiridnal heads in the 
8t. Angnstine cycle of frescoes at San Qimignano. On the whole this Cruci- 
fixion may divide with his freaeo at Orrieto the honor of being Angelioo*s maa* 
terpieoe. The former iias been retouched at Tsrious times, the color of the 
background changed, and the inscriptions at the sides of some of the figures 
have been altered. Thus Angdico did not paint Antonino as a saint, since 
he was only a bishop when the picture was painted. Tlie halo and inscription 
were undoubtedly given to this figure by later restorers, who desired to em- 
and point ont the saactification of this famous member of their order. 



fM. Lafenestoe says that in this fresco Fra Angelioo has given us the measure 
jLef his spiritual capacity combined with an unaocustomedjjgM of style, that 
The figures ranged on either side of the eruoified Christ present with extraor- 
dinary intensity o f emotion all the aspirations of G io^ and his followers 
toward an ideal of expression. Bvery shade of ecstasy, of grief, of compas- 
sion, which the death of the Saviour oonld inspire in the faithful isiendevad 
with the same fidelity ; '* religioas art could go no further." 

" These frescoes are nearly aU in existence in the vacioos cells and rooms 
and moat of them are well preserved. The convent is a whole gallecy of the 
works of Fra Angelioa 
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High Altar in that chnrch ; for besides that the Madonna 
in this painting awakens devotional feeling in all who re- 
gard her, by the pure simplicity of her expression ; and 
that the saints surrounding her hare a similar character ; ^ 
the predella, in which are stories of the martyrdom of San 
Gosimo^ San Damiano, and others, is so perfectly finished, 
that one cannot imagine it possible for any thing to be exe* 
cuted with greater care, nor can figures more delicate, or 
more judiciously arranged, be conceived.^ 

At San Domenico di Fiesole Fra Giovanni likewise painted 
the picture of the High Altar ; but this — ^perhaps because it 
appeared to have received injury — ^has been retouched by 
other masters, and much deteriorated. The Predella and 
the Giborium are, fortunately, much better preserved ; and 
the many small figures which are seen there, surrounded by 
a celestial glory, are so beautiful, that they do truly seem to 
belong to paradise; nor can he who approaches them be 
ever weary of regarding their beauty." In a chapel of the 
same church is a picture from the same hand, representing 
our Lady receiving the annunciation from the angel Gabriel, 
with a countenance, which is seen in profile, so devout, so 
delicate, and so perfectly executed, that the beholder can 
scarcely believe it to be by the hand of man, but would 
rather suppose it to have been delineated in Paradise. In 
the landscape forming the background are seen Adam and 
Eve, by whom it was made needful that the Virgin should 
give birth to the Redeemer.^" In the predella are likewise 



" Which mm painted in 14S8, and is now in the Aoademy ; it has been in« 
jared by washing and olomij retonohing. Two rery similar sabjeots are in the 
same hall of the Ao4demy, one from the oonvent of Dominican nans called Con> 
Tento di Annalena, one from the convent of the Boscode* Frati, near Florence. 

" Milanesi, after soggesting that these panels have been combined with a 
laiger one by Lorento Monaco into a predella^ which is in the CappeUa de' 
Pittori, Cloister of the Annansiata, erentnally inclines to think that th^ 
belonged to a set of panels, two of which are now in the Florentine Academy, 
four in Munich, and one in a private collection. 

>« Now in the choir ; it was restored by Lorenxo di CredL The three panels 
of the gradino have been sold. 

>• Said to have been sold in 1611 to the Dnke Mario F^uneae, and by him re- 



The Aanuncutioa. 
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oertain stories, the small figures of which are extremely 
beautifnL 

But superior to all the other works of Fra GioTanni, and 
one in which he surpassed himself » is a picture in the same 
church, near the door on the left hand of the entrance : in 
this work he proves the high quality of his powers as well 
as the profound intelligence he possessed of the art which 
he practised. The subject is the Coronation of the Virgin 
by Jesus Christ : the principal figures are surrounded by a 
choir of angels, among whom are vast numbers of saints and 
holy personages, male and female. These figures are so 
numerous, so well executed, in attitudes so varied, and with 
expressions of the head so richly diversified, that one feels 
infinite pleasure and delight in regarding them. Nay, one 
is convinced that those blessed spirits can look no otherwise 
in heaven itself, or, to speak under correction, could not, if 
they had forms, appear otherwise ; for all the saints, male 
and female, assembled here, have not only life and expres- 
sion, most delicately and truly rendered, but the colouring 
also of the whole work would seem to have been given by 
the hand of a saint, or of an angel like themselves. It is. 
not without most sufficient reason therefore, that this exceU 
lent ecclesiastic is always called Frate Oiovanni Angelicc 
The stories from the life of our Lady and of San Domenica 
which adorn the predella, moreover, are in the same divine 
manner, and I, for myself, can affirm with truth, that I 
never see this work but it appears something anew, nor can 
I ever satisfy myself with the sight of it, or have enough of 
beholding it.^* 

In the chapel of the Nunziata at Florence, which Piero di 
Gosimo de' Medici caused to be constructed, Fra Oiovanni 

told In 1012 to the Dnk* of Lonn* for ft ohorah of ValladoUd. See Pfedie 



** Now in the homm. There eifll nmein two pieftnree by Angelieo tn the- 
eoDTent: % Onudftxioii in the old refeotoiy and a Madonna and CSiild, with 
■ainta, in the old ohapter-hoaae. The CofonatioQ el the Virgin and the pre- 
della penels were engiaTed and pabUahed at Paxif , with text by A. W. toi^ 
Behlegel, in 1817. 
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painted the doors of the armory or press,^^ wherein the 
silver utensils for the service of the altar are deposited, the 
figures are made and executed with much care. He painted 
besides so many pictures which are now in the dwellings of 
diJS^erent Florentine citizens, that I remain sometimes in as- 
tonishment, and am at a loss to comprehend how one man 
could so perfectly execute all that he has performed, even 
though he did labour many years. ^ The very reverend Don 
Yincenzio Borghini, superintendent of the Innocenti, is in 
possession of a small picture of the Virgin by the hand of 
this father, which is beautiful ; ^ and Bartolommeo Gh>ndi, 
as zealous an amateur of these arts as any gentleman that I 
know, has a large picture, a small one, and a crucifix, all by 
the same hand.^ The paintings in the arch over the door 
of San Domenico^ are likewise by Fra Giovanni, and in 
Santa Trinita there is a picture in the sacristy, representing 
a deposition from the cross, to which he devoted so much 
care that it may be numbered among the best of his works.^ 
In San Francesco, without the gate of San Miniato, Fra 
Oiovanni painted an Annunciation,^ and in Santa Maria 

17 This leriea is of great interest from the largeness of conception which 
goes hand in hand with the diminntiveness of the panels. There are thirty- 
fire little pictures from the life of Christ ; they axe now in the Florentine 
Academy. 

" Milanesi adds to these remarks the statement that the greater part of Fta 
Angelioo^s works are not even mentioned by Vasari. He cites among others 
those in the orcUorio of Sant* Ansano at Fiesole, two in the galleiy of Tarin, 
and the picture which, taken from the chnrch of San Girolamo, near Fieeole^ 
is now in the LoQTre, and is not considered (by Messrs. Crowe and Cavalca- 
selle) to be an aathentic Fra Angelioo. The latter anthoia, in their Italian 
edition of the History of Painting in Italy, the Storia della PUtura^ H, pp. 
85S-422, give a particularly copious list of Angelioo^s works. 

>* This work has perished. 

*• Apparently these works have perished. 

*> No longer to be seen. 

** This is considered to be one of AngeUoo^s best works. Funted in 1445, 
it is now in the Florentine Academy ; the lunetUt in the tops of the three 
Gothic arches are by Lorenzo Monaco. The portrait of Micheloczo is in this 
picture. See note at the end of life of the latter, and Milaniwi, U, p. 450; 
note 8. 

** This has disappeared. 
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NoTella, in addition to the works from his hand already 
enumerated, are certain stories, decorating various reliqua- 
ries^ which it is the custom to place on the altar in high 
solemnities,* with others which are used in the Easter 
ceremonies.* 

In the abbey of the same city (Florence), this master 
painted the figure of San Benedetto, in the act of com- 
manding silence.* For the Guild of Joiners,! he executed 
a picture | ^ which is preserved in the house of their 
Guild,* and in Oortona he painted a small arch over the 
door of the church which belongs to his order, as also the 
picture of the high altar.* 

* The tnmalAtor hM omitted a eenteDoe lieiei tU.: '* He painted mudl piet- 
vro on the peeohal taper " {dipifue di tlorU pleeoU U cereo ptttquaU), 
Yaaari raf era to the huge painted and gilded wax oandlea which were, and 
•till are, phM»d by the altar at Baater in Italy and Spain, and whloh wen 
generally decorated in the oonventii. 

t Not joinen {leg9iaU*olt), bnt linen-drapen (lint^uoU), 

t The text in the original ii UwoIa, panel, rather than piotore ; in thia oaia 
it waa a tabernacle. 

** According to Pkidze Marohese dted by Milaneai, be painted foor of tha 
reliqaariea. Three of these etill exist in Santa Maria Novella. 

** The ttorief and the paschal taper haTe very natozally diMppeared. 

** Thia is a half-length fignre, badly damaged, bnt stiU existing aboTO % 
walled-op door in the small cloister. 

*^ Marohese states that Fra Angelioo never inscribed his pictores with datea, 
and though it ia not very dilBcult to diaoriminate between the worka of the 
early and matore perioda of most artiita, it is in the case of Fra Angelico, 
whose works are characterized by snch nniformity that it ia hard to deter- 
mine which were painted first and which were painted last. 

** Milaneai, dting Baldinocoi and other critics, says that the oonmisaion for 
tUs pictare waa given July 11, 143S. The model for the tabernacle waa or- 
dered of Ghiberti, and waa executed in wood (14S2) by Jacopo, called Papero 
di ^ero. Fra Angelioo painted upon it a Madonna and CSiild, larger than 
Hfe, with twelve amall angela in the borden of the tabemade ; on the backa 
of the shntten {tporUUC) were the figurea of St. Peter and Saint Mark, and 
on the interiora of the aame were Saint John Baptiat, and Saint Mark repeated 
a aeoond time (aa he waa the patron aaint of the guild). Tlus famous picture, 
with its often-copied angioUUi^ has been in the UflKsi aince 1777. 

** Cortonahaa two pictures and two predelle by Angelioo : an Annunciation 
in the Oomp<ignia di Oet^ and a Madonna Bnthroned, with aainta and angeli, 
in the first chapel to the loft of the high altar in San Domenioa Aa for the 
great picture of the high altar, attributed to Fra AngeUcOp Milaneai profaa it 
to be by I^onnso di Nlcoola See his commentary on Fra Angfflicft. 
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In Oryieto,^ Fra GioTanni began to paint certain proph- 
ets in the Cathedral ; on the ceiling of the chapel of our 
Lady, these were afterwards finished by Luca da Gortona. 
For the Brotherhood of the Temple in Florence, he painted 
a picture representing the Dead Ohrist," and in the chnrch 
of the Monks of the Angeli,"^ he executed a Paradise and 
Inferno, the figures of both which are small. Fra Oio- 
Tanni proved the rectitude of his judgment in this work, 
having made the countenances of the blessed beautiful and 
full of a celestial gladness ; but the condemned, those des- 
tined to the pains of hell, he has depicted in various at- 
titudes of sorrow, and bearing the impress and consciousness 
of their misdeeds and wretchedness on their faces : the 
blessed are seen to enter the gate of Paradise in triumphal 
dance, the condemned are dragged away to eternal punish- 
ment in hell, by the hands of demons. This work is in the 
church above-mentioned, on the right hand, as you ap- 
proach the high altar, near where the priest is wont to sit 
while the Mass is sung. For the Nuns of St. Peter the 
Martyr, who now occupy the monastery of San Felice in 
Piazza, which formerly belonged to the Order of .Camaldoli, 
Fra Giovanni painted a picture wherein are represented the 
Virgin, St. John the Baptist, St. Dominick, St. Thomas, 
and St. Peter the Martyr, with many small figures.'' In 

M During his itay in Borne Angalioo oontcaoied to go to Oryieto eaoli yew 
during the hot maluial months of Juno, July, Angiuti September, and to 
work there on the oathedraL He went in 1447, and painted the prophets on 
the Tanlting of the ohapel oalled " of the Madonna of San Brizio,** whioh was 
afterward deoorated thronghont by Signorelli Angelioo did not retnm to 
Orrieto, perhaps on aoooont of the involTed finanoes of the cathedral board. 
In spite of his short stay he left in this group of prophets and saints one of 
tiie finest works of the fifteenth oentniy. Benomo Gonoli was Angelioo's 
assistant here. The fresoo is in the lunette over the high altar and eon- 
taina sixteen prophets, with the inseription, *' Prcphetantm latidabiiU nu- 
tnerui,** 

*> Now in the Florentine Academy. 

» In the Academy of Fine ArtSi Florenoe. 

» In the Pitti GaQery. It is much repainted, and some oritiM assert that it 
iaonly a copy from a work of Fra Angelioo. Sigg.Ga¥aloase]lee Crowe, iffforia 
delta PUtura, IL, 888-401, mention, among other works of Angelioo, a Last 
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the centre aide of Santa Maria Nnoya,** is also to be seen a 
picture by the hand of this master. 

These many and yarions labours having rendered the 
name of Fra Giovanni illustrious throughout all Italy, he 
was invited to Borne by Pope Nicholas V.," who caused him 
to adorn the chapel of the palace, where the pontiff is ac- 
customed to hear mass, with a Deposition from the Gross, 
and with certain events from the life of San Lorenzo, which 
are admirable.* The Pope further appointed him to ez- 

Jadgment^ in the Dadlej odOeetloa of London, taxd. ono In tlio Oonini gallory, 
Bomo; Two AngoU Knoolfag (in Tnrin); n Mtdoaam Bnihrooad, with 
Sainfts (in Fuma) ; » Madonius with Angok (Frankfort) ; Bt. AmbroM Bo- 
foaing te admit ThaodotiQa within hia Choroh Doon (Antwerp), and foor 
worki in Berlin : a Madonna with Sainta, a Meeting of Bt Dominiok and 
St Franeiai an Apparition of Bt Franoia to the Monka of Arlaai and a Liat 
Jodgnent 

•« The funona amall piotareof the Coronation, now in the UffisL Thla 
piotora^ like many otheia of Fra Angelioo, haa in the ooatomee violent 
vermiliona and nltramarinea. Angelioo thoaghti nj aome writera, that only 
the poreat of oolora were good enough for the eleot He may haye thonght 
an thia, and Tery posiiUy did, bat he also naed eound teohnioal reaioning and 
knew that apon the raiaed gold pattema of hia baokgionnda the poreit oolora 
would tell moat atrongly, and fnrthermore, that dear Temiliona and nnadnl- 
terated nltramarinea whioh woold be raw in a atrong light, would beoome 
toned and admirable in the half -darkneaa of a ehnroh. 

M Pope Bagenina IV., not Nioholaa V., invited Fia Ai>gi>Haft to Borne, 
where he oommenoed, Maroh 18, 1447, to freooo a ohapel in St Peter*!, linoe 
deetroyed. Thomaa of Banana, who beoame Pope NiohoUa V. on Maroh 0, 
1447, a week before AngoHoo began hia work, oonfirmed the appointment by 
Bogenina of **Fra GUoranni di Piotra,*' with a lalary whioh for the epooh 
was an enormooa one— two hnndred gold dnoata— ainoe Bernardo Boeellino, 
arohiteot-in-ohief of the worka of Saint Peter, xeoeiTed only one hnndred and 
eighty. See M. Mttnta, Zm iV<m«(^ 

*• *' The ohapel of San Lorenao** waa the otmtoiy, and indeed the ** atodio,*' 
the private working-ioom of the pope, and waa a real art eanotnaiy. An- 
gelioo'a deoorationa ooniiated of loenea from the Uvea of St Stephen in th» 
upper ieciea, and from that of St Iiawrenoe in the lower tier of freeooea, while 
above were the Bvangeliata and Dootora of the ohnroh. The ioenee from the 
liree of Stephen and Lawnnoe in thia ohapel mark F^ Angelioo^a onlminating 
point, and do not anflbr greatly even in their oloee Jnxtapoeition with the 
$tatU4 of Baphael. They have the angelio monk'a deep feding for hie tub- 
jeot, and at the nme time an oloeely and ekilfolly drawn, equalling hia 
Qrvieto freooo in aoienoe (though not in feeling for grandeur), and ahowing 
oa the artist as a man preeaing alwaya forward in hia art to the very end 
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ecnte the miniatures of several books^ which are also ex* 
tremely beantiful.'' In the chnrch of the Minerva Fra 
Giovanni executed the picture of the High Altar ^ and an 
Annunciation^ which is now placed against the wall beside 
the principal chapeL For the same pontiff^ Fra Giovanni 
decorated the chapel of the sacrament in the palace, which 
chapel was afterwards destroyed by Pope Paul IIL, who 
conducted the staircase through it.* In this work, which 
was an excellent one, Fra Giovanni had painted stories in 
fresco from the life of Ohrist, in his own admirable man- 
ner, and had introduced many portraits of eminent persons 
then living. These portraits would most probably have 
been lost to us, had not Paul Jovius caused the foUowing 
among them to be reserved for his museum : Pope Kicholas 
v., the Emperor Frederick, who had at that time arrived 
in Italy ; Frate Antonino, who afterwards became archbishop 
of Florence, Biondo da Forli, and Ferdinand of Arragon. 

And now, Fra Giovanni, appearing to the Pope to be, as 
he really was, a person of most holy life, gentle and modest, 
the Pontiff, on the archbishopric becoming vacant, judged 
Fra Giovanni to be worthy of that preferment ; but the 
Frate, hearing this, entreated his Holiness to provide him- 
self with some other person, since he did not feel capable of 
ruling men.^ He added, that among the brethren of his 
order, was a man well skilled in the art of governing dthers. 



of Ms lijfe. Hera he even made we of olMtic detail, for lo itrong was the in- 
flnenoe of the reviTal of antiquity that it foroed the door of the conTent, and 
the painter-eaint himielf thraw a grain of inoenae on the altar of Paganiam. 

^ No existing illuminated boohs are known to be by Fra Angelioo. 

** Milanesi thinks that poadbly a painting by Angelioo may be hidden b^ 
hind the altar-pleoe in the ohapel of the Rosary in the Ghuroh of the Blinerrai 
bnt certainly nothing by him is visible there. 

•• M. Fanoon Im oited by M. MOnts as affirming in VArt, VoL IIL, pp. 144, 
that this ohapel was not in the Vatican, bnt in Saint Pe(er*a. 

^ Milanesi shows that none of the early ohroniclers say that the aroh- 
bishoprio of Florenoe was erer offsred to Fza Angelioo ; he has, howvTer, 
little donbt but that Angelico's inflnenoe with Pope Bogenius may have 
brought about the election of Antonino. Bee also the Annotations to Va- 
asri's Life of Fra Angelioo in the Arundel Society's pamphlet, p. ^ 
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a friend of the poor, and one who feared Ood : on this man 
he considered that the proposed dignity would be much 
more appropriately conferred than on himself. The Pope 
hearing this, and remembering that what he said of this 
brother of his order was true, freely granted him the faTonr 
he desired, and thus was the Frate Antonino of the order of 
Friars-Preachers made archbishop of Florence. And the 
new prelate was in truth most illustrious, whether for learn- 
ing or sanctity ; he was of such a character, in fine, that he 
fully merited the honour of canonization bestowed on him 
in our own days by Pope Adrian VI. 

A great proof of excellence was this act of Fra Gioyanni's, 
and, without doubt, a Tery rare thing. The resignation of 
a dignity so eminent, of an honour and office so important, 
offered to himself by the supreme pontiff, but yielded by 
him to the man whom he, with unbiassed judgment and in 
the sincerity of his heart, considered much more worthy of 
it than himself. The churchmen of our times might learn 
from this holy man to refrain from taking upon them those 
offices, the duties of which they cannot duly fulfil, and to 
resign them to those who are more worthy of them. And 
would to Gody that all ecdleriastics (be it said without of- 
fence to the good among them) would employ their time, 
as did' this excellent father, to return to Fra Giovanni, so 
truly named Angelico, seeing that he continued the whole 
course of his life in the serrice of God, or in labouring for 
the benefit of the world and of his neighbour. And what 
more can or ought to be desired, than by thus living right- 
eously, to secure the kingdom of heaven, and by labouring 
virtuously, to obtain everlasting fame in this world P And, 
of a truth, so extraordinary and sublime a gift as that pos- 
sessed by Fra Giovanni, should scarcely be conferred on any 
but a man of most holy life, since it is certain that all who 
take upon them to meddle with sacred and ecclesiastical 
subjects, should be men of holy and spiritual minds ; for 
we cannot but have seen that when such works are attempted 
by persons of little faith, and who do but lightly esteem re- 
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ligion, they frequently cause light thoughts and unworthy 
inclinations to awaken in the beholder ; whence it follows 
that these works are censured for their offences in this kind, 
even while praised for the ability displayed in them as 
works of art. Yet I would not here give occasion to the 
mistake that things rude and inept shall therefore be holy, 
and that the beautiful and attractive are licentious : this is 
the false interpretation of many who, when they see fem- 
inine or youthful figures adorned with more than common 
beauty, instantly consider them licentious, and therefore 
censure them ; not perceiving how wrongfully they are con- 
demning the sound judgment of the painter ; for the latter 
believes the saints, male and female, who are celestial, to be 
as much superior to mere mortals in beauty, as heaven is 
superior to things earthly and the work of human hands ; 
and, what is worse, they at the same time betray the un- 
soundness and impurity of their own hearts, by thus deduc- 
ing evil consequences from, and finding causes of offence, in 
things which, if they were truly admirers of good, as by 
their stupid zeal they desire to make themselves appear, 
would rather awaken in them aspirations towards heaven, 
and to wish to make themselves acceptable to the Creator of 
all things, from whom, as Himself, the highest and most 
perfect ; beauty and perfection have proceeded. But what 
are we to suppose that such people would do if they were 
placed, or rather what do they when they are placed, where 
they find living beauty, accompanied by light manners, by 
seductive words, by movements full of grace, and eyes that 
cannot but ravish the heart not amply guarded ? What are 
we to believe they then do, since the mere image, the very 
shadow, can move them so powerfully ? Not that I would 
have any suppose me to approve the placing in churches of 
such figures as are depicted in all but perfect nudity ; by no 
means : for in such cases the painter has not taken into 
consideration the reserve that was due to the place. He 
may have just cause for desiring to make manifest the ex- 
tent of his power ; but this should be done with due regard 
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to circnmstances, and not without befitting regpect to per- 
sons^ times, and places. 

Fra Gioranni was a man of the utmost simplicity of in- 
tention, and was most holy in every act of his life. It is 
related of him, and it is a good OTidenoe of his simple ear- 
nestness of purpose, that being one morning invited to break- 
fast by Pope Nicholas V., he had scruples of conscience as 
to eating meat without the permission of his prior, not con- 
sidering that the authority of the pontiff was superseding 
that of the prior. He disregarded all earthly advantages ; 
and, living in pure holiness, was as much the friend of the 
poor in life as I believe his soul now is in heaven. He 
laboured continually at his paintings, but would do nothing 
that was not connected with things holy. He might have 
been rich, but for riches he took no care ; on the contrary, 
he was accustomed to say, that the only true riches was con- 
tentment with little. He might have commanded many, 
but would not do so, declaring that there was less fatigue 
and less danger of error in obeying others, than in com- 
manding others. It was at his option to hold places of 
dignity in the brotherhood of his order, and also in the 
world ; but he regarded them not, affirming that he sought 
no dignity and took no care but that of escaping hell and 
drawing near to Paradise. And of a truth what dignity can 
be compared to that which should be most coveted by all 
churchmen, nay, by every man living, that, namely, which 
is found in Gtod alone, and in a life of virtuous labour ? 

Fra Oiovanni was kindly to all, and moderate in all his 
habits, living temperately, and holding himself entirely 
apart from the snares of the world. He used frequently to 
say, that he who practised the art of painting had need of 
quiet, and should live without cares or anxious thoughts ; 
adding, that he who would do the work of Ohrist should 
perpetually remain with Christ. He was never seen to dis- 
play anger among the brethren of his order ; a thing which 
appears to me most extraordinary, nay, almost incredible ; 
if he admonished his friends, it was with gentleness and a 
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quiet smile ; and to those who soaght his works^ he would 
reply with the utmost cordiality, that they had but to ob- 
tain the assent of the prior, when he would assuredly not 
fail to do what they desired. In fine, this never sufficiently 
to be lauded father was most humble, modest, and excellent 
in all his words and works ; in his painting he gare evidence 
of piety and devotion, as well as of ability, and the saints 
that he painted have more of the air and expression of sanc- 
tity than have those of any other master. 

It was the custom of iS^ Oiovanni to abstain from re- 
touching or improving any painting once finished. He 
altered nothing, but left aU as it was done the first time, 
believing, as he said, that such was the will of God. It is 
also affirmed that he would never take the pencil in hand 
until he had first offered a prayer. He is said never to have 
painted a Orucifix without t^urs streaming from his eyes, 
and in the countenances and attitudes of his figures it is 
easy to perceive proof of his sincerity, his goodness, and the 
depth of his devotion to the religion of Christ. 

Fra Giovanni died in 1455, at the age of sixty-eight. He 
left disciples, among whom was Benozzo, a Florentine, by 
whom his manner was always imitated, with Zanobi Strozzi, 
who executed paintings for all Florence, which were dis- 
persed among the houses of the citizens. 

Gentile da Fabriano was likewise among the disciples of 
Fra Giovanni, as was Domenico di Michelino, who executed 
the altar-piece of San Zanobi, in the church of Sant' ApoUi- 
nare, of Florence, with many other pictures. Fra Giovanni 
Angelico was interred by the brethren of his order in the 
church of the Minerva at Bome, beside the lateral door 
which opens on the sacristy. On his tomb, which is of 
marble and of a round ^ form, is the portrait of the master 

«i The tomb it aqnare, not ronnd, and VaMtfi, §mjb Milanmi, omitted the 
foUowing from the ineeription : mo jaoxt vxx. piotob fb. xa x>B wuom, 

OBD*. FDIOATO XLLV. 

M 
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taken from mitare ;' and od the marUe ii engraTsd the 
epitaph, which may be lead below : 

Sen mM tU laudt^ quod eram tdui alUr Ap^tm^ 
8ed quod lucra Mb omniOf ChrUU, ddbam : 

JUiera nam Imrii opera Bxtami, aUora omlo 
Urio me JoaimmmJUm iuUi Shrmias. 

In Santa Maria del Fiore are two yery large books richly 
decorated with miniatares most admirably executed by the 
hand of Fra Oiovaani Angelioo ;*^ they are held in the 



« The tgwM woiOIr ««lbd thftt «f V» AsfdiMi Ib ft frvao oC fiigMmiH, 
a»OnpiBfco,iiiBolflaeerooii«teadtoUth»|Mrtnitof«fa*M«ril»BM^ Vm 
BteMoiimMo plaoed lk« fignieoC Fift AncaliwMBOBc lli« Afl^ 
ai the IiMt Jadgnmi, la » €bmpd bck^teg ^ ^* iMMpitel cf a MMia 
Noova. ItentkiafieMoO. B^NoeoUtoMtdUftliaftdof FiftAiifftlloik 

«Thepriii0ip«lpQFUaoC9te AagdlMiran Bmooo Qonali aad OmIim 



M YMMi*s Ufb of AngaUMv wliUe ftdminUt in i|iirit, fa mrfoMd m to 
diioiiologiioal MnagMMBtb WImd Um crvito am pxoptily oo-ovdiafttod and 
we axunine the worka of hia tnlk poriod, wo Me In Fra Angelioo the papQ el 
the miniatnriala. Hia oolor ia thai of the ilhmiinatng of mitk and ohoir- 
bookii hia Madonna of the Ufisi ia an eniaiged niiniatafe» and the angtla whieh 
an 10 gnatly adniied in hia Iiasi Judgment and liia PUadiat (Fkvenilne 
Aoadamy) aie oelerthd doOa, thin aa paper and atooie fait to tbtir gold baokp- 
groonda. In thia oarlj time the paintar'a kkUl in modelKng and drawinff ia in 
the inverae ratio to the liM of hia oanfaa, another praof tlmt lie eannot forget 
the miniatwei but it ia only the Umitationa of hia ikiQ In drawing and model- 
ling whiohieqoiro a aoMttMrftMo; hia aentiiiinBl of oompodtieB ie large and 
noUe, and aome of liii panela, now in the Aeadony, tokan from thedoora of a 
p r e » formerly in the Annnnaiata, panelo which are a loot tqnaRe (Me notohlj 
the FlightintoiQgypt), migltt beenhiged to ookanl riae and worthily deoofato 
a elmzeh walL Aa for the Mntiment of beauty, eren the paper-doU angela 
have M mooh of it that XioheUngolo, that lorw of moaoolar eouotr u otion 
■nd faeioio nudity. Mid of them, ^ Surely the good aMnk TfidttdPfevadiM and 
WM allowed to ohooM hia modelo there.** In the kter lift of Fra AngeUoo 
we have in hia Omoifizion of flan Mareoi Ida truMo of QrTieto» and hit eyole in 
the ehapel of San Lorenao in the Vaftiean the work of a painter who w it ho ut 
for a momont lodng hia leligiouo oonTietion, without iMling hia rabjeot any 
IflM poignantly, haa profited by the realiatio otody of hia oontemporariao, and 
who diawi and'modelo with a ikiU which ia a whole lifetime removed from 
hie little angelio murioiana or Ida dancing flguTM in the PtoadlM of the Acad- 
li. La^BUMtre haa adndrably defined Angelico'a plaM in the Renaia- 
when he mys that to Fra Qiovanni waa leeerved ** the gkny «C filing, in 
of impeciihnUaviidiMstheialighma ideal of the middle agH jnrt at 
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utmost veneration, are most samptnously adorned, and are 
only suffered to be seen on occasions of high solemnity. 



the moment when it wm abfmi to diaappeer forever.** The tendemees of the 
Goepel, the diyine yearning of the ImUalio Chriiti^ the fM^/aweetneaa of the 
^Uyretti of 8t Francia, the childlike timplioitjr of the Golden Legend, foond 
pietorial expreasion in AngeIioo*B work. Aa the atndy of the unde body waa 
forhidden to a monk, he ooncentrated all hie feeling for phyaieal beanty, all 
hia o^MUAtj for dramatic ezpreaaion, on the faoea of hiiaainti and angela, and 
became a unique exponent of religiona aentimenl To theehoiohman'a lore 
of minute and elaborate ornament applied to holy thinga, he united the aapira- 
tiona of the devout soul toward perfection, and added to the aehieTementa of 
the OiotUnehi^ beauty, diatinotion, and emotion. Though without doubt hia 
chief gkiry ii a fervor of conviction which paaaea beyond and above all Uch* 
nique^ yet in t€€hniqu$ also he seta a worthy example, and he owea to hia 
eompoaitian, at well aa to hia conviction, the foot that he oharma »t once the 
ignorant, the devotee, the diUttant4, and the trained artist To the art ito- 
dent who ia occupied with proUema of oonatmotlon and relief, AngeUoo^a 
lack of the latter and indifference to the former are aomewhat ahocking, 
but to the matured artiat comea a growing conaoiouaneaa that the aimply and 
admirably oompoaed little aoenea from the life of Ghiiat, in the Florentine 
Academy, with their flat masses of brilliant color, are a never-ending source of 
delight to the eye, and that he may aooner tire of the great technical achieve- 
ments of the Renaissance than of these perfectly decorative little panela. 
Add to the effi»ct of the latter the growth of art-knowledge shown by Ft^ 
Angelico in his freecoes of the chapel of Nicholas V., in the Vatican, freacoea 
which, in their juxtaposition to the 9tanM0 of Raphael, are like the plHn chant 
of the medieval church beside the chorded melodies of Paleatrina. Add to 
theae again the freeoo of Orvieto ; laatly, consider the very early epoch of Fra 
An^Kttn and that he waa well known even before Masancio began the freeooee 
of theOarmiae, and it must be admitted that liere, in spite of hia aelf-impOM4 
"«*^***^ir*, waa one of the g reato a t masters of the Benaiannoei 



LEON BATTISTA ALBEBTI, FLORENTINE 

AEOHITEOT » 

tBom 14M ; died 1479.) 

BnuoOBAFBT.— ICandni, VUa di Leon SaUitla Albertt^ Fbrenee, 188SL 
Uuieizii, Jfuo9i DocumenU 4 NbtiiU . . . d< Leon BaUitia Alberti^ Flor- 
cnoe, 1887. Anieio Bonuooi, Opere votgttri, di Leon BaUieta Alberti (5 
ToU.), Floienoe, 1846. dementini, StusoUa StoHea^ Rimini, 1817. 01 
Txiarte, Un OondoUUre au XV ^ SQeUiJUmini, Pam, 18831 O. & 
Coata, Jl Tempio di 8. Franeeeeo, BnghiroUif L B, Alberti a Jfaniova^ 
1809. HoAmum, Studien gu L, B, AlbertVe xehn BUchem de Be Aed^/l- 
eatorta. PMaerini, Oli Alberti di Fireme, Florence, 1870. H. JeniUohek, 
Leon BaUieta AWertVi kleinere kuneUheoretieehe Sichriften^ Vienna, 1877. 
M. Claiidiiii Popelin, De la Statue etdela Peinture ; hae tnmekted into French 
(Puiat 1809), the treatiaea on painting and aonlpture. Paaierini, Oenetdogia e 
etoria dei Rueellai, O. Marootti, Uh Jfereante Jhrentino^ taken from the 
Zibaldone (Miaoellaneooa Notea), autograph mannaoript of GioTanni Rncel- 
lai, in tiie po a aa a e i on of Mr. Temple-Leader. Opera inedita et pauea 
eeparatUn impreea Et, Mandni Curante^ floienoe, 1800. Garlo Oioaeppe 
Foa aati , Tempio MalaUeiiano df Pratieeeeani di Bimini; arehUectura di 
Leon BaUieta Alberti, Foligno, 17M. O. Popelin, Zaofi BaUieta Alberti in 
the OaeetU dei BeawB Arte. XXV., p^ 408. 

THE knowledge of letten and the study of the scienoes 
are, without doubt, of the utmost value to all, and 
offer the most important advantages to every artist 
who takes pleasure therein ; but most of all are they ser- 
viceable to sculptors, painters, and architects, for whom 

* The Alberti were great Florentine noblea, '^teeming rather prinoea,*' aaya 
Haehiayem, '* than a priyate funlly.'* They were esiled by theb enemiea, the 
AlUsiL In 1412 two thonaand gold florina were -promiaed by decree to any 
who aboold kill one of the f onr chiefa of the funily, and one thoaaand florina 
to the aaaawain of any Alberti who ahoold have zeaohed eighteen yeara of age. 
Leon Battiata grew np imder auch conditiona, and waa twenty-fonr yeara old 
befbfe the return from exile of Ooaimo dei Medioi, who connted the Alberti 
among hia warm partiaana and pnt an end to the decree. Bven then for a while 
the Alberti were not qoite aafe, and daring a certain period Leon Battiata 
walked alwaya accompanied by armed men. See 21 Tzlarte*a Bimini et un 
Condottiere au XVnte SiMe, 
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they prepare the path to yariouB inTentions in all the works 
executed by them ; and be the natural qualities of a man 
what they may, his judgment can never be brought to per- 
fection if he be deprived of the advantages resulting from 
the accompaniment of learning. For who does not admit, 
that in selecting the site of buildings it is necessary to pro- 
ceed with enlightened consideration, in order to their being 
sheltered from dangerous winds, and so placed as to avoid 
insalubrious air, injurious vapours, and the effects of impure 
and unhealthy waters ? who does not allow, that for what- 
ever work is to be executed, the artist must know for him- 
self, both how to avoid impediments and how to secure all 
needful results, that he may not be reduced to depend on 
others for the theory on which his labours must be founded^ 
to ensure success ? Since theory, when separated from 
practice, is, for the most part, found to avail very little ; 
but when theory and practice chance to be happily united 
in the same person, nothing can be more suitable to the life 
and vocation of artists, as well because art is rendered much 
richer and more perfect by the aid of science, as because 
the councils and writings of learned artists have, in them- 
selves, a greater efficacy, and obtain a higher degi^ee of 
credit, than can be accorded to the words or works of 
those who know nothing beyond the simple process they 
use, and which they put in practice, well or ill, as it may 
chance. Now that all this is true is seen clearly in 
the instance of Leon Batista Alberti who, having given his 
attention to the study of Latin as well as to that of archi- 
tecture, perspective, and painting, has left behind him 
books, written in such a manner, that no artist of later 
times has been able to surpass him in his style and other 
qualities as an author, while there have been numbers, much 
more distinguished than himself in the practice of art,* 

• Aoooidtng to H. MOifli, Xm Prtmtiijk, 861, the firat work written by 
Alberti wm Delia Ptttura librl ire (1485), dedicated to Bnmellesohi; to 
this miut be added the XUmeuta Ptetura, flnt published hj Maooiiii at Oor- 
tona in 1861 Other works are / einqus Ordinl ArehiUttontel, II Trattat^ 
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although it is veiy generally supposed (such is the force of 
his writings, and so extensive has been their influence on 
the pens and words of the learned, his contemporaries and 
others), that he was, in fact, superior to all those who have, 
on the contrary, greatly surpassed him in their works. We 
are thus taught by experience, that, in so far as regards 
name and fame, the written word is that which, of all 
things, has the most effectual force, the most yivid life, and 
the longest duration; for books make their way to all 
places, and eyerywhere they obtain the credence of men, 
provided they be truthful and written in the spirit of can- 
dour. We are therefore not to be surprised if we find the 
renowned Leon Batista to be better known by his writings 
than by the works of his hand. 

This master was bom in Florence,* of the most noble 
family of the Alberti, concerning which we have already 
spoken in another place. He gave his attention, not only 
to the acquirement of knowledge in the world of art gen* 
erally, and to the examination of works of antiquity in their 
proportions, &c., but also, and much more fully, to writing 
on these subjects, to which he was by nature more inclined 
than to the practice of art.^ Leon Batista was well versed in 



d^AreklUUurm, UB2 (pabliihed SnI In 14S5), and th« 2>» SUUua, wriMw 
after 1464; FktegtoUMMe MeUmnatiehe (MaehaolM* Hydnnlioi, cio.), tad 
TraUtOo ddla Pro^^etHva, Theie ¥uioi» worka, written In Ijfttin« wen Im 
pert translated by tlieir aatlier into Italian, and portlona of them wen trana* 
laled by a BartoU, In 1660 and 1566, IntoIteUan, and in 1668 into Fienoh. 
Tli« I>e Me jM^fieatoria was, aayi Dr. Riohter, the prinoipal oooasion ol U)« 
TCTival of the antiqoe style of arehiteetnie in Ital j. 

• He was » nttfeursl son of Lorenao Alhertl and Margheiita di Messer Piaro 
Binini, snd was bom in 1404, in Yenioe^ when Ills fathec was stajiag as a 
pofituMu refngee. 

* Befon he was twenty, Alberti, who stadied at Bologna, wrote a oooMdy in 
Latin oaUod PhUodoaeeot, and rigned *' Ltptdui OamimB.'* The younger Ha* 
nntioa, even as fete as 168S, believed it to be an antiqoo eomedy and published it 
as eaeh, Lipidi OomM 9eUri$ PhUodow$o9falmia ex anUquUats trmta ; but H* 
Chades Yxisirtooites Albert d*B|ybe, a oanon of Bambeig, as liaving reoognisfd 
that it was modem and attributed it to Oarlo Manappini Poggio Bnoeio- 
lini liad been eogniaant of the aathonhip of his friend Albcctit and latai 
nude it known to Lionello d*BBta. 
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arithmetic, and a very good geometrician ; he wrote ten 
books respecting architecture in the Latin tongue, which 
were published in 1481 ; ' they may now be read in the 
Florentine language, having been translated by the Bev. 
Messer Cosimo Bartoli, provost of San Oiovanni, in Flor- 
ence. He likewise wrote three books on painting, now 
translated into the Tuscan by Messer Ludovico Domenichi, 
and composed a dissertation on tractile forces, containing 
rules for measuring heights. Leon Batista was moreover 
the author of the Libri delta vita civile,^ with some other 
works of an amatory character, in prose and verse : he was 
the first who attempted to apply Latin measures to Italian 
verse, as may be seen in his epistle. 

Questa per estrema miserabile pisiola mando, 
A te ohe spregi miseramento noL 

At the time when Nicholas V. had thrown the city of 
Borne into utter confusion with his peculiar manner of 
building, Leon Batista Alberti arrived in that city, where, 
by means of his intimate friend Biondo da Forli,^ he became 

* Finished, tayt Matfceo Mmieri {de Temporihy» 8uU\ in 1458 ; pabliab«d 
in 1485 by Angelo Polisiana 

* Sig. Bonuooi, lays Milanssi, has proTed that this book, which having bom* 
several names has been oonsidexed as several difiiBrent works, is the famona 
treatise IM govemo deUa Famiglia^ a series of dialogaes between a Floren- 
tine merchant and his ohildxen. Thia work waa long attributed to Agnolo 
Pandolfinl, and is still published under his name. 

* Flavio Biondo of Forli, secretary of Bngenina IV. and of Nioholaa V. He 
was the author of JSoma Inttaurata, and M. Mnnts oalla him the oveator of 
arohaology. Biondo and Poggio Braociolini were almost the first to cour- 
ageously protest against the vandalistlo destruction of antique buildings by 
prinoea who wished for building materiaL M. MOnti (see his ArU d la Coht 
dfM Papei) was unable to find a single document in Rome testifying to the 
presence of Alberti in that dty. M. Tiiarte (Bimini^ p. 186, note 1) says 
that this absence of documents is cauaed by the fact that Alberti^s position aa 
the holder of important benefices enabled him to be independent of restric- 
tions. Letters from him to Sigismondo and to Matteo de* ]^»ti, dated in 
Rome, prove his presence there, and it waa Pope Martin V. who, in 1434, di- 
rectly addressed the magistrates of the FlorenUne Balia, requeating them to 
feeall Alberti from exile. See the work upon the family of the Alberti, writ* 
ten for the Due de Luynes by PMserini 
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known to the pontiff. The latter had preyionsly arailed 
himself of the connael of Bernardo Bossellino, a Florentine 
Bcnlptor and architect^ as will be related in the life of An- 
tonio his brother ; and Bernardo, having commenced the 
restoration of the papal palace, with other works in Santa 
Maria Maggiore, thenceforward proceeded by the advice of 
Leon Batista, such being the will of the Pope. Thns the 
pontiff with the counsel of one of these two, and the exe- 
cution of the other, brought many useful and praiseworthy 
labours to conclusion : among these was the Fountain of 
the AcquaVergine, which had been ruined, and was restored 
by him. He likewise caused the fountain of the Piazza de' 
Trevi to be decorated with the marble ornaments which we 
now see there,' among which are the arms of Pope Nicholas 
himself, and those of the Boman people.* 

Leon Batista thence proceeded to Sigismondo Malatestaof 
Rimini, for whom he made the model of the church of San 
Francesco,^ that of the Fa9ade more particularly, which 

* ThMe onuunenti hfed bem loct aTcii in Bottul*s day. 

• Beftored in 1406 and 1472, in the latter year by Franoeaoo Lera. See M. 
Bog. MOnts, ManumetUM awUquet de Eonu au X F^m SUeU^ in the Rome 
AreMologiqut, Parifli 187S. Afterward the fountain was restored and riohly 
adorned by moeolo Salvi nnder Pope Olement XII. See Mllanmii. toL H, 
PL 589, note 2. 

■* The oomer-Rtone of the new oonitniotiona of the Ohnroh of St Franoia 
of Rimini, more often and more properly oalled the Malateetian Temple, was 
laid Ootober 81, 1448. The arohiteot reepeoted the old Gothio ohnroh and 
boilt abont it a aort of envelope or shell in that new manner whioh was baaed 
npon the arohiteotnre of the Greeks and Romans, dose at his hand waa the 
aroh of ^ngnstos, whioh stood at the beginning of the Flaminian Way, and in 
it, says M. Yriarte, Albert! found hia inspiration for the ficont of his ohnroh, 
a front whioh beoame the first fafodt of the Renaissanoe, just as Bnmelles- 
ohfs San Locenao of Florenoe beoame the first interior of the new style. For 
the history of the work almost no documents exist, as the Riminesi bnmed 
the arohiTOS of the Malateste on the Piassa deUa Fontana in 1537. There 
was, therefore, little or nothing to proTO what artists had or had not worked, 
in the ehuxoh. Lnoa deDa Robbia, Ghiberti, Simone, brother of DooateUo, 
Bernardo dnflhgni, are named by Vasari as having worked there. Ginfikgni 
may hare done so, but the Aretine author is wholly at fault regarding Luca ; 
he makes him go to Rimini (at the age of fifteen years, in 1414) to work upon 
the Temple, whioh was not begun till more than thirty years later. Ghiberti, 
on the other hand, was in Rimini fifty-siz years before the oonstruetion of" 
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was constructed in marble, and of the southern side, whex6 
there are very large arches with burial places for the illus- 
trious men of that dty. In fine, he completed the whole 
fabric in such a manner that it is beyond dispute one of the 
most renowned temples of Italy. Within this church are 
six very beautiful chapelSj^^ one of which, dedicated to San 

Ban FranoMotk Am for Simone, the so-oaUed bxotber of Doosiello, DonatcDo 
never had a brother at all. Cioognara pate Piaanello among the scnlptors of 
the vdiefii in the chnioh, bat Pieanello died on\y three years after the begin- 
ning of the worka. PerkSna (Toaean Soolpton) givea to Benedetto of Kaiano 
the moet important share in the work. BenedottOi as M. TriartonBaaite, mis 
eight years old when the edifice was inangorated. M. Triarte piooeeds to 
show that Matteo de* Puti was andoabtedly the controlling spirit in the dis- 
tribntion of the deooration of the interior, and that Agoetiao d* Antonio di 
Dacoio was the anthor of most of the aoolptare. His hiog and intsMstlaf 
essay, Le Temple dcM Jfalatetta {Rimini, pp. 17S-274X contains a most im- 
portant appreciation of the work of Agostino (see note 21 in the Life of 
IiUM dieUa Kobbia in Volnme 1), as also a grsat number of reproductions snd 
of faloable notes, many of Uiem ref eiring to original r es e a reh . 

>* M. MUntz refuses to oredit Alberti with the con&ised interior distribo* 
tion of sculpture in S. Francesco at Rimini He believes that when that mas- 
ter left the works the scnlptors in company with the under-axehiteet, Mat- 
teo de' PMti, a Lombard, did as they pleased, saoifioiag everything to make the 
ohurch a gallery of bas-relief e. The result is that this Malatestisn Temple is 
one of the strangest churches in the world. The/ofade is simple and noble, 
based upon the triumphal arch of the Romana It is the interior which strikes 
at once by its novelty, its richness, its spontaneity, above all by its intensely 
psgan character, so pagan as to have eoandaUse d even a pope who was 
an arch-patron of the BenaiManoe. See the commentaries of Pius Secan« 
dns. Bat this pagan eflect is due rather to the sonlptocs than to the archi- 
teot, to the wishes of Kslatesta rather than to the example of AlbertL Tba 
latter indeed has kept the Gothic arches, making them the frames of tfafl 
tside-ohapels ; but these frames of msrble have been carved, by Agoetino dl 
IDuocio and the rest, into an army of arts and soienees, planeta and slgna, 
gods and goddesses, whioh have crowded out evecy saand iasfe oatil the eal» 
endar of the seasons displaees the eahmiar of the sslntei Tlieee SMi^^iaBH 
ftre intensely mannered, are in very flat relief (** exaggerated Stiaeeiato '*aeiitle 
has called them), are incorrect in constmetion and detsil, yet are spoota* 
neons and lovely to an extraordinary degree. In lien of the Madonna, Div» 
Isotta, mistress and afterward wife of Sigifmond, reigns over this ineongro* 
ous yet beautiful assemblage, and among those palmettos and nltraJieavy 
Qre^ wreaths, in which, says M. Yriarte, we find the sign raannal of Alberti 
as decorator, are seen, on every side, the Uack elephants of the Malatestai. 
Nowhere in Italy is there an interior more oharaoteristio of the eoriy Bt» 
lialssanoe, with its union of edeoticiam and of intense peceonali^. 



^ 
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Qwofxumo, 18 most samptaoiisly adorned ; yarioui relics 
brought from Jerusalem being preserved in it. This ch^>el 
likewise contsins tlra sepulchre of the aboTe^-named Sigis- 
mondo, with that of his wile," very richly constructed of 
fine marbles, in the year 14M>. One one of these tombs is 
the portrait of Malatesta, that of Leon Batista himself being 
also to be seoi in another part of the work. 

In the year 1457, when the very nsef ol method of print- 
ing books was invented by Oioranni Ontenberg," a(}ermaa» 
Leon Batista discovered something similar ; tiie method of 
representing landscapes, and diminishing figures by means 
of an instrument, namely, by which small things oould in 
like manner be presented in a biger form, and so enlarged 
at pleasure : all very extraordinary things, useful to art, 
SBd certainly very fine. 

It happened about this time, that Giovanni di Paolo Bn* 
oellai rescdved to adorn the principal Facade of Santa Maria 
Kovella, entirdy with marble, at his own cost ; whereupon 
he consulted with Leon Batista, who was bis intimate 
friend, and having received from him not advice only, but 



»Tliisi»«In«to€fBiaiiii,whoB8igliB0iid»ef«BladljiiMaiifld. Ibim- 
tula ilolft ao tebUy for tbe ooBstrnotioB of his ehcfoh that h& mm osQed 
MMiflflgioni by tlie Pope. He toek pneioiu nnrUe from the beiilieM of 
IkTeuuK *'ia one year tUriyohariotofaU*' (aee M. Yxinte, cp. tit, p. IM), 
oarried awey the bridge of Fano, the antique quays of Bimhii, aa well aa a fiiM 
eampamiU ; he even plnadered the Greek iaiaiida, and fcagmente of lelieifi with 
imdecipheced insoiiptioiia mn built into San Fraaoesea Bat we mut nol 
forget that vandaliam went hand in hand duing the Benaiwanee with intenoo 
tttbneianB for antiqnii^, and at one epooh at least the inTeetlgator atndied 
the antique monnment for Ida own naea, then palled It to pieoea and pat tho 
BBlerial lo thoaoaeei. See Pope Martin V/a petmiaaion to take fnm tiie 
abandoned ehoiofaea marUea for the Lateran paTeaaent, and the wrampie oi 
even the aBch-enthnafaat, Thonaa of Hanama, Pope Hioholaa Y., wlio nada 
aqoany of theOoliaemn. It waa not tiU 1401 that Fioa IL deereed that tha 
•allqae nKmuaenti ahonld be roepeoted. 

» TiMlnirantioB towldoh Yaaari aUndea la a Tertioal nat^vnnk whadi diridea 
ihe nodal ovkaidaflape into iqaarea. Leonardo da Vinoi anbotitoted the ver* 
ti«d piano for il Bee the Uteruy Worka of Leonardo da l^net by Dr. 
Bfabter, L 200, note, and B. Ton Brooke in hie BmdkMtUdts am d» dtidmciar 
JTAnite, Leiprig, 1877. Vaaaii*a oempavifon of thia tntntin ol Alb«ti1t 
with tba iBvmtkHi of r^f itf' H f ia anmaing* 
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a design for the work alao, he determined that it should by 
all means be put into execution, that so he might leave a 
memorial of himself. ^^ Bncellai, therefore, cansed the work 
to be at once commenced, and in the year 1477, it was fin- 
ished, to the great satisfaction of all the city ; the whole 
work being much admired, but more particularly the door, 
for which it is obvious that Leon Batista took more than 
common pains. This architect also gave the design for a 
palace,^ which Oosimo Bucellai caused to be built in the 
street called La Vigne, with that for the Loggia which 
stands opposite to it.^* In constructing the latter, Alberti, 
having made the arches above the columns very narrow, 
because he wished to continue them, and not make one arch 

>« The /ofMlf of 8. M. No>T«Ila wm oommenoed at u Mriier data (aftar 
1848), the fonda aoming from a lagaoy of Tuzino Baldeai, and oartain eiitiaa 
olaim ifaat later GioTaimi Bettini fimiahed the deaign for the oomiileliaB of 
the/ofodtf. Big. Paaeeriai, howofer, feda raie thai the eentnl door waa da- 
iigiied bj Alberti, or elae ia a aernle ixnitatioii of hia atjrla. See MiImi«« 
▼oL IL, ppi 544, note 1. Dr. Marootti, in his Ouide-aauvenir de Flortnte^ de- 
elazea that Alberti waa the designer of all the newer part of the/ofodtf, and 
that GioTanni Bettini (Bertini, di Bettino) waa only master of the workik 
The arohiteot was eompelled to reapeet and take aooonnt of the Gothio tomba 
which existed at the side of the ehnroh, and therefore of the Gothio doors that 
adjoined the same. The result is a mixed atyle, whioh oritlea do not find 
wholly a happy one. The date of the termination of the/ofods ia not oartain, 
ahhoogh a monnmental inaetiption oited by M. H&nta, Lt$ Fr1mU{/k^ p. 
468, gives the year 1470. 

M These dates, 1 451-1468, are Milaneai*B ; Httnts anggests 148a Filarete, in 
1484, speaks of the RaoeUai palaoe aa new. It was probably built for Gio- 
vanni Raoellai— Giovanni delle Fabbriohe, John the Boilder, aa his oontem* 
poraries ealled him— and the wind-filled sails of the Bnoellai may be seen 
upon the palaoe front as npon tbe facade of Santa Maria Novella. 

■* M. MCknts, Lm PrimUif^^ oalls this the most oomplete and hannonioiia 
oieation of Alberti, in which he " boldly oppoaea the modem palaoe, gay and 
elegant, to the severe palaoe of Bronellesdii and Ifiohdosao.** " Here,** saya 
Dr. Harootti, " is the marking-point of the reUnqoishment of the Florentine 
atyle for the revival of dassidam.** SeeG. Marootti, Un JfercanU FiaretUino^ 
taken from an autograph MS. of Giovanni RooeUai, in the possession of Mr. 
John Temple-Leader. The anonymona author of a MS. in the Magliabeoohian 
Library states that Bernardo Bossellino designed the Bucellai palace, and that 
Antonio del Migliorioo Guidotti bniU the loggia, and indeed the palaoe great* 
ly reaemblea some of Boesellino*s woiks, such as the Palano Piooolamini ia 
Pien» and the Picoolomini in Siena. See Milaneai, II., p. &43» note 1. 
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only, found he had a certain space left on each side, and 
was consequently compelled to add ressaults to the inner 
angles. When he afterwords proceeded to turn the arches 
of the internal Taulting, he perceived that he could not 
give it the form of the half-circle, the effect of which would 
be stunted and clumsy ; he therefore determined to turn 
small arches over the angles from one ressault to the other, 
showing that there was wanting in him that soundness of judg« 
ment in design, which, as is clearly eyident, can only be the 
result of practice added to knowledge ; each must be aided 
by the other, for the judgment can never become perfect un« 
less the knowledge acquired be carried into operation, and 
the guidance of experience be attained by means of practice. 

It is said that the same architect produced the design for 
the palace and gardens, ^^ erected by the Bucellai family in 
tiie Via della Scala, an edifice constructed with much judg- 
ment, and which is therefore exceedingly commodious. 
Besides many other convenient arrangements, there are two 
galleries or loggie, one towards the south, the other to the 
west, both very beautiful, and raised upon the columns 
without arches ; which method is the true and proper one, 
according to the ancients, because the architraves, which 
are placed immediately upon the capitals of the columns, 
stand level, while a rectaiigular body, such as is the arch 
turned into a vault in the upper purt, cannot stand on a 
round column, without having the angles out of square or 
awry; this considered, the best mode of construction re- 
quires that the architraves should be placed upon the col- 
umns, or that, when it is resolved to construct arches, the 
master should employ pillars instead of columns. 

For the same family of Bucellai, and in a similar manner, 
Leon Batista erected a chapel in the church of San Bran- 
cazio,^ which rests on large architraves, supported on the 

>^ In these gudeni ■emnbled the ftunone PUionic toademy, bat the {mImw 
WM not boat till MM, and ie not by AlbertL See Pueerini, D^H orii 
OHeMari, 1851 Itianow the Stfocd^Orloff |mJm& 

>• San PtaoiBiloi, rather ; it was erected in 1407 ; the ohnseh is enppiflaied, 
but the ehapd stiU exista. 
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side where the wall of the ohnroh opene into the chapel hj 
two colamna and two pilasters. This is a rery difficult 
mode of prooeeding, bat gires great security^ and is accord- 
ingly among the best works produced by this architect. In 
the centre of this chapel lb an oblong tomb in marble of an 
oTsl form, and similar^ according to an inscription engraved 
on the tomb itself, to the sepulchre of Christ at Jerusalem. 
About the same time, Ludoyico Qonzaga, Marquis of 
Mantua, having determined to construct the apsis, or trib- 
une, and the principal chapel in the Nunziata, the church 
of the Servites in Florence, after the design and model of 
Leon Batista, caused a small square chapel, very old, and 
painted in the ancient manner, which was at the upper end. 
of that church, to be demolished, and in its place made Qie 
tribune above-mentioned.'* It has the fanciful and difficult 
form of a circular temple surrounded by nine chapels, all 
surmounted by a round arch, and each having the shf^ie of 
a niche. But as the arches of these chapels are supported 
by the pilasters in front of them, it follows that the outlines 
of the stone arch tend constantly backwards towards the 
wall behind them, while the latter, following the form of 
the tribune itself, turns in the opposite direction : hence it 
results, that when the arches of the chapels are regarded 
from the side, they appear to fall backwards, which gives 
the whole an unhappy effect, although the proportions are 
correct ; but the mode of treatment is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult one, and it certainly would have been much better if 
Leon Batista had avoided the disorders of this method alto* 
gether : it is true that the plan is by no means easy of ac- 
complishment, but there is a want of grace both in the 
whole and in the details, insomuch that it could not possibly 
have a good effect. And that this is true in respect of the 



1* The tEfKNma mm ouai ti ucto d 1470-1478. Ladorioo Gonsags, Captain- 
CtaDMBl of the Fla p a n t in a lepoUie, g»va a large portioB of hSa militaiy wifw 
to thembnildiiig of the ohoir of the Annnasiftta, and oideced that the banneei 
and trophiee taken from the enemy ahonld be hong np them. O&ovaani AMo- 
hraadini, 1471, triad Tainly to peraoadelrtidoTioo to depart from the deagaa of 
Albarti bt the oonstmotion of this ohoir. Bee Milaneii, FaooioU, and Qi9«t» 
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UrgQT parts may be shown by the great arch which forma 
the entrance to the tribune ; for this, which is yery beanti* 
fol on the outer side, appears on the inner, where it must 
of necessiiy tarn with the tarn of the chapel, which is 
round, to be falling backwards, and is extremely ungraoefuL 
Leon Batista would, perhaps, not have fallen into this error, 
if to the knowledge he possessed, and to his theories, he had 
added the practice and experience acquired by actual work* 
ing ; another would hare taken pains to avoid this difficulty, 
and Boaght rather to secure grace and beauty to his edifice. 
The whole work is nevertheless very fanciful and beautiful 
in itself, as well as difficult : nor can we deny that Leon 
Batista displayed great courage in venturing at that time to 
construct the tribune as he did. The architect was then in* 
vited to Mantua by the above-named Marohese Ludovico, 
where he made the model of the church of Sanf Andrea,* 
for that noble, with some few other works, and on the read 
leading from Mantua to Padua, there are certain churches 
which were erected after the manner of this architect. The 
Florentine Salvestro Fancelli,*^ a tolerably good architect 
and scalptor, was the person who carried Leon Batista's de* 
signs for the city of Florence into execution, according to 
the desire of that master, and this he did with extraordinary 
judgment and diligence. The works designed by Alberti for 
Mantua were executed by a certain Luca, also a Florentine, 
who, continuing ever after to dwell in that city, there died, 

*• Sant* Andreft, dedgnod in 1470, oonmMneed bt 1479^ wms not Saithed tffl 
forty ysan aftflnvud. The mnMSk and alegwit dmreh of B> flttwiitiMH> w» 
alio daaigned in Mmtaa by AHierti, and comnwnoad In 1460i Bant* Andrea 
is a wonderfally beanttfol ohoioh ; ite lines an so pore that erea the 
painted oxnaments with which it has been plentifnlly besprinided oannot 
spoil it. Banm H. von Geym&Der [Prt^tU PrU/nUffk p^^vnr la Btutlique 
<foAHn<Plsrr«<i0jeom#, p. 7) admits without heaitatioQ that itaarredBra- 
mante as a-^aodel for the interior of Saint Peter's, while the poroh, too, liad its 
inlhienoe npon the later arohiteot Bymondain hia Fine Aits (History of the 
Itenaissance) noteo the hi^y imagiaatlTe faonlty impUed by the baUding of 
snoh a ehnrdh at a time when **the rules of olassio arohiteoliife had not yet 
rednoed to method,'* bat heblamoa the nae as aporohof what la, after all, 

msKO deooiative screen* 

« Looa Ftaoelli, ta*her. 
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leaying the name^ as we are told by Filarete, to the family 
of the Lnchi, which is still settled there. And the good 
fortune of Leon Batista was not small in thus having friends, 
who, comprehending his desires, were both able and willing 
to serve him, for as architects cannot always be at the work, 
it is of the utmost advantage to them to have a faithful and 
friendly assistant, and if no other ever knew this, I know it 
well, and that by long experience. 

In painting, Leon Batista did not perform any great work, 
or execute pictures of much beauty ; those remaining to us 
from his hand, and they are but very few, do not display a 
high degree of perfection, seeing that he was more earnestly 
devoted to study than to design. Yet he knew perfectly 
well how to give expression to his thoughts with the pencil, 
as may be seen in certain drawings by his hand in our book. 
In these are depicted the bridge of St. Angelo, with the sort 
of roof or covering in the manner of a Loggia, constructed 
over it after his design, as a shelter from the sun in summer, 
and from the rain and wind in winter. This work he exe- 
cuted for Pope Nicholas V.,'' who had intended to construct 
many similar ones for various parts of Bome, but death in- 
terposed to prevent him. In a small chapel to the Virgin, 
at the approach to the bridge of the Oarraia^ in Florence, is 
a work by Leon Batista, an altar-table, namely, with three 
small historical pictures, and certain accessories in perspec- 
tive, which were much more effectually described by him 
with the pen than depicted with the pencil. There is be- 
sides, a portrait of Alberti in the house of the Palla Rucellai 
family in Florence, drawn by himself with the aid of a mir- 
ror ; ^ and a picture in chiaro-scuro, the figures of which 

* The dfldgn, nther. 

** Theae paintings tat lost, but tlMro is a wdl-known profile bronie medal of 
Alberti by Matteode* Pteti, of VennA ; the reverse bean a winged eye, with the 
words Qtf<<f<ttff», and a laurel wreftth. The oelebntedpto^iMM^ in the Dreyfus 
oolleotion, Paris, bears Alberti*s name ; a repetition of it is in the Lonyre, bnt 
the latter kcks the Initials. Competent oritlos beUeve this reUef to be by Al- 
berti himselt A third anthentio portrait is in the medallion whioh is the 
oompanion to the one npon the tomb of Pandolfo Bigismondo Malatesta in the 
Kalatestian t^wwwW 
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are large. He likewise executed a perBpectiye yiew of 
Yenioe and St. Mark'B, bat the figores Been in this work, 
which ia one of the beet paintings performed by Leon Ba- 
tista, were ezecnted by other masters. 

Leon Batista Alberti was a man of refined habits and 
praiseworthy life,** a friend of distinguished men, liberal 
and courteons to all. He lived honourably and like a gentle- 
man, as he was, all the course of his life, and finally, hav- 
ing attained to a tolerably mature age, he departed " con- 
tent and tranquil to a better life, leaving behind him a most 
honourable name.* 



•« He took orden uid held ▼Aiiooe eooledMtieel offioee, wm ohmhi of tilt 
Florentine oeliiedral, notor of the ^'pr^jfotUura di Sen Mertino » Geaga- 
lendi," abbeiof Ben fibvino end of Sent* Brmete di Flee, e pnlete of Bosge 
Sea Loiranao, end beoeme epoetdlioel eeoretery. See Poeielii, JAm. e doc 
insd,, Bottui end Tinboeohi, oited by HUenML 

** Alberti died in Rome in the epring of 1473; end wee borled in the ohvroh 
from whieb he held a titles bat hie eehee were eoon eenied to Floranoe, wheie, 
efler PDlitlen bed pronooneed the fonerel ontion, thej were pleoed in the 
femily tomb in Sente Crooe. See Yzierte'e Bimini, p. 187. 

** Leon Bettiete Alberti inoemeted the thought of the eerly Beneieeenoe ee 
did Leonardo deVinoithet of the later end riper period. Thieartlet-hnmaniet 
wee et onee athletOi poet— both In I^itin and the Tolgar tongue— ocitiOi eeeay* 
iet, moreliet, mathematieien, engineer, writer npoA optioe, inTentor, eonlptor, 
medeUiat, and arohiteol He led hnmanistio debatee, yet held a benefloe from 
Pope Nioholee, wee pootifieel eeoretary after the yeer 1488, and at the eame 
time eerfed the pegaaMelateetiL Like Leonardo, he worked at eo many thinge 
that lie aoeompliahed relatively little in the oonorete, bnt wee a mighty inflo- 
enoei It ia not oertein that he built either the Rnoellai palace or the/ofode 
cf Senta Maria HoreDa, thongh both are attributed to him, bnt Sen Fran- 
eeeoo of Bimini and Sent' Andrea of Xeatoa enflioe to hie fune. M. llOnta 
Mile him ** the ideal oonenlting arohiteet,** the man who " plane in hie etndy 
and goee rarely to the worku** Alberti*e foroe ae a feotor fan the Benaaeeanoe 
wae tripled hj hie peonlier podtion, hie inflnenoe ae ertiet, ae hnmaniet, and 
ae prince (or at leaet ae the member at once of a princely honee and of the 
prelacy). In the early Beneieeenoe the artiet, thoogh often the eeteemed and 
even petted friend of duke or marqnia, wae a orafteman after ell. The hn- 
maniet etood mnoh higher, inteUeotnelly he wae often the mperior of the 
prinoee of Chnroh and State, and ee a men he wae ooneidered to be tkeir 
eqoel ; end when to the qnelitiee of a great ertiat and of a hnmaniet Alberti 
added the Uood of a family equal to the lledioi or the Albisri, he beoeme the 
peer of any one, and oonld enf oroe the prinoiplee of hie art with an authority 
aoeorded only to a man on whom enoh triple gifte had been beetowed. 



FBA FILIPPO LIPPI, FLOBBNTDOS PAINTERS 

(Boni<<rail4lOO; diadlMO.] 

Bi]lLi00RAFHT.->-2>»a« PUture tU Fra FUippo Ltppi in Praio^ by Caaon- 
ioo F. Baldaail, Pkftto, 1885. G. Milaaesi, DAH, 8d 7«r, VoL IV.; 4tli 
year, Vol. I. Dohme S«rMi of KunU und KHfuUer, axtidto by Bmx Sad 
Woemuum. .^Va FUippo Idppi in rArt, XL, p. 280 ; XIL, pp. ft, 68L 

THE Oarmelite monk, Fra Filippo di Tommaso Lippii 
was bom at Florence in a bye street called Ardi- 
glione, under the Canto alia Ouculia, and behind the 
oouTent of the Oarmelites. By the death of his father ^ he 
was left a friendless orphan at the age of two years, his 
mother having also died shortly after his birth. The child 
was for some time under the care of a certain Mona La- 
pacoia, his aunt, the sister of his father, who brought him 
up with very great di£Qculty till he had attained his eighth 
year, when, being no longer able to support the burden of 
his maintenance, she placed him in the above-named con* 
vent of the Carmelites.' Here, in proportion as he showed 

1 FUippo di TommMO Lippi, called Fn FUippo Lippi and Idppo Lippl, to 
diatingntiih him from FUippino LippL 

t T umuu wo di Lippc^ a bntehar, waa tha fbtfaqr of FUippo Lippi ; biamoilitr, 
who diad in the early yeaca of the Sfteanih caniory, ia not known by name^ 
Yaaari in hia fint edition givea the date of FUippo^a birth aa the year 140^ 
and in the aeoond edition ohangea it to 141S; bat Milaneai ahowa that Filippo 
went fiiat to the convont when eisht yeara old, aerred them aome aiz yeata. 
and took hia fint ordera, after a year'a noritiate, on Jnne 8, 148L Thia fixes 
the dato of hit birth aa abont 140S. Aftor the death of Lippo*a mother Tom- 
vaao married again, hia aecood wile being Antonia di Ser ^ndo SenigL 

* The nsoal ooatom of changing the baptiamal name npon entering a eon- 
Tent ^>peaKa to have been departed from in the initanee of Filippo. He la 
legiatered for the fitat time in 1490 aa a foU-fledged fraU^ to whom the ooo- 
Tantgrantoaoertainaamtopaytehisiiioiik^arobai A few montha later ha 
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bimself dezterons and ingenious in all works performed by 
hand, did he manifest the utmost dulness and incapacity in 
letters, to which he would neyer apply himself, nor would 
he take any pleasure in learning of any kind. The boy 
continued to be called by his worldly name of Filippo, and 
being placed with others, who like himself were in the 
house of the noyicee, under the care of the master, to the 
end that the latter might see what could be done with him ; 
in place of studying, he never did anything but daub his 
own books, and those of the other boys with caricatures, 
whereupon the prior determined to give him all means and 
eyery opportunity for learning to draw. The chapel of the 
Carmine had then been newly painted by Masaccio, and 
this being exceedingly beautiful, pleased Fra FiUppo great- 
ly, wherefpre he frequented it daily for his recreation, and, 
continually practising there, in company with many other 
youths, who were constantly drawing in that place, he sur- 
passed all the others by very much in dexterity and knowl- 
edge ; insomuch that he was considered certain to accom- 
plish some manrellous thing in the course of time. For 
not only in his youth, but when almost in his childhood, he 
performed so many praiseworthy labours, that it was truly 
wonderful. While still very young he painted a picture in 
terra verde,^ in the cloister, near Masaccio's painting of the> 
Consecration ; the subject of which was a Pope confirming 
the Bule of the Carmelites, with others in fresco on several: 
of the walls in different parts of the church : among these 
was a figure of St. John the Baptist, with stories from the 
life of that saint. Proceeding thus, and improving from 

* The aoo(miii.book of the oonTent maitioiii Fflippo m paintor in the yeus. 
1480.1481. H« piobdbly worked at tills tizM in the doiator of the oonveni 
and if, m mieneiii heUerea, ¥aaaedo painted the Bianeaod ohapel toward the 
«id of his file, it ia qnite poaaible that Fillppo studied with him, and oertain 
that he must hate at leaat seen and profited bj the paintings in the ohapeL 
All of Fiiippo'a woite in the Oannine hate peiishad, unless oertain fragmente 
ia the elolster he his ; hot MesBrs. Oayaloaselle and Orowe oaU attention to. 
the faot that the freaeo in the cloister of the Oannine is not in terra verdt, 
nd think it osa hardlj be froia the hand of FiUppo lippi, aa it ia painted ia. 
the style of Mtusooio. Bee their iSftoria delta Pi<<«ra in /kUio, IL, 214. 
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day to day, he had so closely followed the maimer of Ma* 
saccio, and his works displayed so mnch similarity to those 
of the latter, that many affirmed the spirit of Masaocio to 
have entered the body of Fra Filippo.* On one of the 
pillars of the charch, near the organ, he depicted the figure 
of San Marziale, a work by which he acquired great fame, 
seeing that it was judged to bear a comparison with thoee 
executed by Masaocio. Whereupon, hearing himself so 
highly commended by all, he formed his resolution at the 
age of seventeen, and boldly threw off the clerical habit.* 

Some time after this event, and being in the march of 
Ancona, Filippo was one day amusing himself with certain 
of his friends in a boat on the sea, when they were all taken 
by a Moorish galley which was cruising in that neighbour- 
hood, and led captives into Barbary, where he remained, 
suffering many tribulations, for eighteen months. But, 
having frequent opportunities of seeing his master, it came 
into his head one day to draw his portrait ; and finding an 
opportunity, he took a piece of charcoal from the fire, and 
with that delineated his figure at full length on a white 
wall, robed in his Moorish vestments. This being related 
to the master by the other slaves, to all of whom it ap- 
peared a miracle, the arts of drawing and painting not 
being practised in that country, the circumstance caused 
his liberation from the chains in which he had so long been 
held. [And truly that was greatly to the glory of that noble 
art ; f 6r here was a man to whom belonged the right of 
condemning and punishing, but who, in place of infiicting 
pains and death, does the direct contrary, and is even led 

• AU critics have not mbioribed to this stetemont ; many deteot nther tho 
infliienco of Fta Angelioo. It ia, howcrar, quite patent to any oavefnl ob* 
aerrer that both theee great maaters. AngeUoo and Maiaooio, afieoted the end* 
nently eympathetio temperament of FUippa 

* Milaneai haa prored that he did not throw off the olerioal habit^ and tha* 
in learing the oonrent he oontinned to be a friar, and maintained friendly re* 
Utiona with the other monka. ▲ boU of Pope Bngenina, iaaned Febmaiy 88, 
1442, made him leotor for life of the paroohial ohnroh of San Qoirioo, at 
Legnaja, near Florenoe. He waa ohaplain in liUSd of the nnna of Ban Nioolo 
da Fxieri of Flonnoa, and later of the nona of Santa Kaxgherita at Ftato* 
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to show friendsUp, and reetore the captive to liberty. ) Hay- 
ing afterwards executed certain works in painting for his 
master^ he was then conducted safely to Naples,^ where he 
painted a picture on panel for king Alfonso, then Duke 
of Calabria, which was placed in the chapel of the castle, 
where the guard-room now is. But after no long time he 
conceived a wish to return to Florence, where he remained 
some months, during which time he painted an altar-piece 
for the nuns of Sanf Ambrogio, a most beautiful picture,' 
by means of which he became known to Oosimo de' Medici, 
who was thereby rendered his most assured friend.* He 
likewise executed a painting in the chapter-house of Santa 
Oroce/® with a second, which was placed in the chapel of 
the Medici Palace, and on which he depicted the Nativity 
of Ohrist.^^ Fra Filippo likewise painted a picture for the 
wife of the aboye-named Oosimo, the subject of which is 
also a Nativity of Christ, with a figure of St. John the 



V Aoooiding to Hflaneu tbe dstes of aome of FOippo*! worki nuike the itor]f 
of his Blavery in Barbary improlMible, though they do not whoUy disprore tk 
m* piotiure for the Dnlra of OaUbria, or fathor faring Alfonao I. of Naplos. 
was painted in Floienoe in 1468, and no traoas of Fi]ippo*s stay in Anoona or 
H^les oan be found. 

* lifilanesi*s dates for this Coronation of the Virgin an that of the original 
eotamiasion, 14S4, and that of final payment, 1447. It is a large altar-pieoe 
with many figorea, now in the Aeademy at Florenoe. In the right-hand 
lower oomer is seen Fra Lippo himself beside an angel, bearing a soroU in* 
aoribed, *' Is perfecU OpvM.** This is the most important and perhaps the 
most interesting of Filippo's altar'-pieoes. For inaoriptions onoe existing oB 
the pictmre, see Florenee, by ICH. Lafenestre and Bichtenbergor, p. 181, and 
for oharming philosophioo-poetioal refleotiona, apparently inapirad by this 
pietare and by the story of the friar's life, see Robert Browning's poem, Fra 
Lippo lippL 

* Thia work was exeooted loog after Oosinio first knew Filippo. It has 
been stated that the woman with the ohildren in the fbregroond, near the fig- 
ure of Vxtk Filippo, was either Spinetta or Lnorezia Bntl Bat at thia time 
(1441) Bpinetta was only eight years old and Imoresia was six. 

** The piotnre for the oiiapter-honse of Santa Oroee was a Mm^/wuml En- 
throned with the Child, at rig^t and left Bainta Damian and Francis, Cosimo 
and Anthony of Fladn* ; it is now in the Aeademy of Florenoe. 

" Tlie piotniefbr Cssa Medioi, a Madonna and Child, with two little angels, 
is now in the UIBbL, where there is also a stody for it| aod the gaUecy of th« 
Hospital of the Lmooenti possesses a slightly modified r^Uea, 
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Baptist ; this work was intended for one of the cells in the 
hermitage of Gamaldoli which she had caused to be con- 
stracted as a mark of devotion, and had dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist." Other pictures by the same master, 
containing stories in small figures, were sent as a gift to 
Pope Eugenius lY., who was a Venetian, by Cosimo do' 
Medici, and these works caused Fra Filippo to be in great 
favour with that pontifF. 

It is said that Fra Filippo was much addicted to the pleas* 
ures of sense, insomuch that he would give all he possessed 
to secure the gratification of whatever inclination might at 
the moment be predominant ; but if he could by no means 
accomplish his wishes, he would then depict the object 
which had attracted his attention, in his paintings, and en- 
deavour by discoursing and reasoning with himself to 
diminish the violence of his inclination. It was known 
that, while occupied in the pursuit of his pleasures, the 
works undertaken by him received little or none of his at- 
tention ; for which reason Cosimo de' Medici, wishing him 
to execute a work in his own palace,^' shut him up, that he 
might not waste his time in running about ; but having 
endured this confinement for two days, he then made ropes 
with the sheets of his bed, which he cut to pieces for that 
purpose, and so having let himself down from a window, 
escaped, and for several days gave himself up to his amuse- 
ments. When Cosimo found that the painter had disap- 
peared, he caused him to be sought, and Fra Filippo at last 
returned to his work, but from that time forward Cosimo gave 
him liberty to go in and out at his pleasure, repenting 
greatly of having previously shut him up when he consid- 
ered the danger that Fra Filippo had incurred by his folly 
in descending from the window; and ever afterwards, 

>• The Moond Nativity, painted for Ooeimo*i wile, ia beUered bj mianeai 
to be a piotnre in the Academy, which waa at one time attritnited to Maaolino 
da Panicale, while Meaara. Orowe and Gayaloaadle are reminded by it of Fim 
Angelica 

^* Two luiutUi now in the National Gallery of Lcodon eame froin th« 
Medioi (now Riocardi) palaee; 
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labouring to keep him to his work by kindnees ovlj, he was 
by this means much more promptly and efFectnally seryed 
by the painter, and was wont to say that the excellencies of 
rare genios were as forms of light and not beasts of burden J^ J 

For the church of Santa Maria Primerana, on the 
piazza of Fiesole, Fra Filippo painted a picture,"^ wherein 
he depicted Our Lady receiving the Annunciation from the 
angel. This work exhibits extraordinary care, and there 
is so much beauty in the figure of the angel, that it appears 
to be indeed a celestial messenger. This master executed 
two pictures for the nuns of the Murate ; one, an Annuncia- 
tion,^* is placed on the high altar ; the other, presenting 
stories from the lives of San Benedetto and San Bernardo, is 
on another altar of the same church. ^^ In the palace of the 
Signoria Fra Filippo likewise painted a picture which is over 
a door ; with another representing San Bernardo, placed 
over another door, in the same palace.^ In the sacristy of 
Santo Spirito, in Florence, is a painting by this master, rep- 
resenting the Virgin surrounded by angels, and with saints 
on either hand, a work of rare excellence, which has ever 
been held in the highest esteem by men versed in our arts.^ 
In the church of San Lorenzo, Fra Filippo executed a 

>« SV» FQippo*a leiten do not bear cmt VaaurTt deaoriptioii of tba JovUl 
tdu. He WM poor and made greal ttorificM to proride for hia nieooa. See 
the letter to Pien> de' Medioi in Gaye*a Carteggio. 

"LoDgsmoeaold; IGlanad anggeaU that it may be identleal with a piotuM 
iatfaa Galkry at Munich. 

M ^4ji itnnonoiation in the Munioh Gallery, and maoh injured, oane from 
the Murate. See Qrowe and Cavaloaaelle, Hiatory of Painting in Italy. 

» Thia work ia loat 

>• mi*»"»« proToa by a doenment that Filippo waa paid for the picture in 
the Palaoo Veoohio in 1447. The Viaion of San Bernardo ia in the National 
QaUieiy of London, and repreaenta the Madonna, who appeara to the Saint. 
The Annunciation painted for the Signoxi* has perished. 

i* Now in the Lon^re ; it waa ordered of Filippo by the oaptaina of Or Ban 
Micbele in 1430. A tofido bought by the National Gallery of London from 
tlie Baldi-Lombaxdi collection of Florence, was, aooording to Milanesi, mis- 
taken for a time for this picture. The London picture is not considered by 
Meana. Czowe and OaTalcaaelle to be by Fra Filippo. It ia probably only a 
work of hia acbooL The predella is in the Academy at Florence, see Ia- 
fenestn and Biohtenberger, yiortnee, p. 188. 
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picture, also representing the Annunciation, wHick is in the 
chapel of the Superintendents of Works,*^ with a second for 
the Delia Stufa Chapel, which is not finished. For Sant' 
Apostolo, in the same city, he painted a picture, in panel 
for one of the chapels ; it presents the Virgin surrounded 
by different figures.^ And in Arezzo he executed one for 
Messer Carlo Marsuppini, to be placed in the chapel of San 
Bernardo,^ belonging to the monks of Monte Oliyeto, 
wherein he depicted the Coronation of the Virgin, sur- 
rounded by numerous saints. This work has maintained 
itself in so remarkable a degree of freshness, that one might 
suppose it to have but just left the hands of the master. 
With respect to this picture, the latter was exhorted by 
Carlo Marsuppini to give particular attention to the hands, 
his painting of which, in many of his works, had been much 
complained of ; whereupon Era Filippo, wishing to aroid 
such blame for the future, ever afterwards sought to conceal 
the hands of his figures, either by the draperies or by some 
other contrivance. In the painting we are now describing, 
the master has given the portrait of Messer Carlo Marsup- 
pini from the life. 

In Florence, Fra Filippo painted the picture of a Pre^ 
sqno,^ for the nuns of Annalena,^ and some of his works 
are also to be seen in Padua.^ He sent two stories in small 
fibres to Bome for Cardinal Barbo ; they were admirably 



*• It is atm in the ohmh ; the Moond piotnre painted for the Stofft Chapel 
has disappeared. 

« This piotnze is lost 

*■ Aooording to MiUnesi, IL 619, note 1, this piotoze was sold in 1785, wbm. 
the oonTent was snppreased, and eyentnally passed into the hands of Pope 
Gxegocy XVI., who plaoed it in the Lateran Gallery, where it remains. 

* A representation of the Natirity. 

** Milanesl dedares this to be a Nativity in the Florentine Academy (Joan- 
na d^ piccoli quadri). In this little picture is seen a choir of angels, while 
below are the Magdalen, Si Jerome, and another hermit, who bears inscribed 
upon his shoulders the name Hilarion {Ilarione) ; the latter figure is ssid by 
Bicha, Chieu Florentines IX. 145, who saw the books of the oonTent^ to be a 
portrait of Rnberto Malatesta, a brother of Annalena. 

*■ These piotnres an lost. 
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execated, and finished with extraordinary care.* This 
master certainly displayed most wonderfal grace in his 
works, blending his colours with the most perfect harmony, 
qualities for which he has ever been held in the highest es> 
teem among artists, and for which he is extolled by modem 
masters with unlimited commendation ; nay, there can be 
no doubt, that so long as his admirable labours can be pre- 
served from the voracity of time, his name will be held i 
veneration by all coming ages. In Prato, near Florence, 
where Fra Filippo had some relations, he took up his abode 
for some months, and there executed various works for the 
whole surrounding district, in company with the Carmelite, 
Fra Diamante, who had been his companion in noviciate. 
Having then received a commission from the nuns of Santa 
Margherita, to paint a picture for the high altar of their 
church, he one day chanced to see the daughter of Fran- 
cesco Buti, a citizen of Florence, who had been sent to the 
Convent, either as a novice or boarder. Fra Filippo, having 
given a glance at Lucrezia, for such was the name of the 
girl, who was exceedingly beautiful and graceful, so per- 
suaded the nuns, that he prevailed on them to permit him 
to make a likeness of her, for the figure of the Virgin in the 
work he was executing for them.'' The result of this was, 
that the painter fell violently in love with Lucrezia, and at 
length found means to influence her in such a manner, that 
he led her away from the nuns, and on a certain day, when 
she had gone forth to do honour to the Gin tola* of 
our Lady, a venerated relic preserved at Prato and exhibited 

** These pieiazee have diiappewed. 

*T Milaneei snggesta the possible Identifioaticm of this HsdoniiA with one ia 
» Nativit J which is now in the haam. There is a gradino still in the Com- 
manal Gallery of Prato ; it bears the three stories of the Presentation in the 
Temple, the Adoration of the Magi, and the Slaughter of the Innooents. 
MessrsL Orowe and OaTsloaselle, howerer, beUere that this piotnre of the 
LoQTre is bj Pesellino rather than by lippi, and Milanesi, admitting that they 
may be right, is inclined to think that the piotnre in the Oommnnal Qalltty oil 
Ptato is identical with the one which Yasari mentiona 

** The girdle proaentod to St. Thomas by the Madimna 
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on that oocasion^ he bore her from thoir keeping. By this 
eyent the nuns were deeply disgraced^ and the father of 
Lnorezia was so grieyouBly aflUcted thereat, that he nerer 
more recovered his cheerfulnesB, and made every possible 
effort to regain his child. Bnt Lacreaa, whether retained 
by fear or by some other cause, would not return, but re* 
mained with Filippo, to whom she bore a son, who was also 
called Filippo, and who eventually became a most excellent 
and very famous painter like his father.* 

In the church of San Domenico, in this same Prato, are 
two pictures® by this master, and in the transept of the 
church of San Francesco is another, a figure of the Vir- 
gin namely. Desiring to remove this work from its original 
place, the superintendents, to save it from injury, had the 
wall on which it was depicted cut away, and having secured 
and bound it with wood-work, thus transported it to another 
wall of the church, where it is still to be seen.^ Over a 
well, in the court-yard of the Oeppo of Francesco di Marco, 
there is a small picture on panel by this master, representing 
the portrait of the above-named Francesco di Marco, the au«> 

*• MilMiwi, in a long oommentsiy, diMoaMs tha tiieoriM ngn^aag PUIppo^ 
liaiMti with Laareiia, and gives the remit of doonmeBtary inTeatigation aa 
f ollowe : In 1453 Filippo bought a hooae at Prato, staying there till about 
1468. In 1450, when fifty years old, he feQ in love with Imoresia Batl. 
Imoresia*8 father, F n moesoo Bati, was a Florentine silk-merohant, who died 
leaving a family of eleven children to the oare of the elder brother Antonig 
The latter was foroed by limited means to pnt Spinetta Bnti, bom in 1484^ 
and Lacvesia, bom in 14S5, hito the convent of Santa Marc^erita at Prato, of 
which Filippo waa chaplain. Imoresia ran away with him on the day of tha 
festival of the Holy Girdle, and in 1457 gave birth to a child, who beeama 
the fsmons painter Filippino LippL Spinetta also fled from the convent 
with sevetal other nnns, bnt all were foroed to return in 1469, and re-entered 
the novidate. In 1401 Pope Pins £L granted FQippo a dispensation reoog^ 
nising the friar and ^ui as a married conple, and Lucresia, in 146S, bote a 
daughter named Alessandia. 

>« One of these paintings appears to be lost. The other, stiU in sifif, is a Na- 
tivity with adoring shepherda, a Saint Vincent, and a militant saint. Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavaloaselle refer to Filippo a piotnre now attributed to Botticelli, 
in a ohmxsh close by the Santo Bpirito at FMito, representing a Virgin was* 
rounded by sainta. 

u Since loat. 
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Aor and founder of that pioas establbhrneiit.* In the 
Capitular Oharoh of Prato, on a small tablet whioh is over 
the side door as one ascends the steps, Fra Filippo depicted 
the death of San Bernardo," by the touch of whose bier manj 
lame {persons are restored to health. In this work are monks 
bewailing the loss of their master ; and the exquisite grace 
of their heads, the truth and beauty with whioh their grief, 
and the plaintive expression of their weeping, are conyeyed 
to the spectator, is a thing marvellous to behold. Some of 
the hoods and draperies of these monks have most beautiful 
folds, and the whole work merits the utmost praise for the 
excellence of its design, composition, and colouring, as well 
as for the grace and harmony of proportion displayed in it, 
completed as it is by the most delicate hand of Filippo. He 
was also appointed by the wardens of the same church, who 
desired to retain a memorial of him, to paint the chapel of 
the High Altar,** and here we have likewise good evidence 
of his power, for besides the excellence of the picture as a 
whole, there are certain heads and draperies in it which are 
most admirable. In this work Fra Filippo made the figures 

n fndspietan (paiiilad aboai the year 14B8) is now in tiieofflee of the Hoo- 
piteL F^aaoMoo di Xano (Dslini) la noi tho principal fignre, bat ia aaon 
adoiing a Virgin annoirndDd by lainta. 

** This work ia not a nian tablet, bat ia a laige peJTiting ordered bj Qeml- 
■iano Ingfairainl 8eo Milaaeri, Vol. EL, p. OSS, note & 

M The ocder to paint the ehoir of the cathedral (then OMtolu Chazbh) 
of Prato may hare been giren to Filippo aa early aa 14SS, and the freaooea 
were psobably not entirely flniahed in 1401 Theea datea axe taken from 
doeomenta oited by IfilaneBL Ckmlniano Ingbirami wae IVopoato when the 
freaeoea were began. Oarlo de* Xedid, aon of Oosimo the Elder, sacoeeded 
Geminiano in offiee before they were finlahed. Theportn^of Geminianowaa 
painted in the lunette (death of San Bernardo), that of Oarlo in the piotnre 
of the death of Bt. Stephen. Meaara. Orowe and OaTaloaaelle beliere that 
Filippo haa painted hia own portrait in the laat flgoreat the right of the groop 
of people who moom the death of the laini. Theee two freeooea in the ohob 
of Prato are F3ippo*8 masterpieoea, and in them he ihowa the whole aoope of 
Ida e ap a oiiy. They ahow comedy and tragedy aide by aide, for the Baaqnet 
of Herod ia treated in a light vein, with charming epiaodee (ace the two whin- 
paring fignrea), whereaa in the Death of Stephen and Ita ordered niaaaea cC 
grave apeotatora Filippo followa Maaaocio, ia a preoozaor of Ghirlandajo and 
takea rank aa a great maatec 
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larger than life^ and hereby infitmcted later artists in the 
mode of giving tnxe grandeur to large figures. There are 
likewise certain figures clothed in vestments but little used 
at that time^ whereby the minds of others were awakened, 
and artists began to depart from that sameness which should 
rather be called obsolete monotony than antique simplicity. 
In the same work are stories from the life of Santo Stefano, 
to whom the church is dedicated ; they cover the wall on the 
right side^ and consist of the Disputation, the Stoning, and 
the Death of the Protomartyr. In the first ol these, where 
St. Stephen is disputing with the Jews, the counteiiance of 
the saint exhibits so much zeal and fervour, thai it is diffi* 
cult even to imagine ; how much more then tfi> give it ex- 
pression : while, in tiie faces and attitudes of ttwse Jews, 
their hatred and rage, with the anger they feel at finding 
themselves vanquished by the saint, are equa^J manifest. 
Still more forcibly has he depicted the hmtal rage of 
those who slew the martyr with stones, which they grasp, 
some large, others smaller ones, with grinding teeth, horri- 
ble to behold, and with gestures of demoniac rage and cru- 
elty. St. Stephen, calm and steadfast in the midst of their 
terrible violence, is seen with his face towards heaven* im- 
ploring the pardon of the Eternal Father for those who thus 
attack him, with the utmost piety and fervour* This variety 
of expression is certainly very fine, and is well cakmlated to 
teach students of art the value of imitative power, and the 
importance of being able to express clearly the affections ai^d 
emotions of the characters represented. FraPilippo devoted 
the most earnest attention to this point, aa is seen in this 
work ; he has given the disciples who are burying St. Stephen 
attitudes so full of dejection, and faces so deeply afflicted, 
so drowned in tears, that it is scarcely possible to look at 
them without feeling a sense of sorrow. On the other side 
of the chapel is the History of St. John the Baptist, his 
Birth, that is to say, his Preaching in the Wilderness, his 
Baptism, the Feast of Herod, and the Decapitation of the 
Saint. In the picture of the Preaching, the Divine Spirit 
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inspiring the speaker is most clearly manifest in his faoe^ 
while the different emotions of hope, anxiety, gladness, and 
sorrow, of the crowd, women as well as men, who are listen** 
ing around him, charmed and mastefed by the force of his 
words, are equally well expressed. In the Baptism are 
beauty and goodness exemplified, and in the Feast of Hero4^ 
the splendour of the banquet, the address of Herodias^ the 
astonishment of the guests, and their inexpressible sorrow 
when the head is presented on the charger, are rendered with , . 
admirable truth and effect. Among those present at the ban- 
quet are numerous figures in fine attitudes, exhibiting beau- 
tiful draperies and exquisite expressions of countenance. A 
portrait of Fra FUi^o himself, taken with his own hand by 
help of a mirror, is one of them, and among the persons who 
bewail the death of St. Stephen, is the portrait of his disciple 
Fra Diamante, in a figure robed in black, and bearing the 
vestments of a bishop." This work is indeed the best of all 
that he produced, as well for the many fine qualities dis- 
played in it, as for the circumstance, that having made the 
figures somewhat larger than life, he encouraged those who 
came after him to enlarge their manner. Fra Filippo was 
indeed so highly estimated for his great gifts, that many 
circumstances in his life which were very blameable received 
pardon, and were partly placed out of view, in consideration 
of his extraordinary abilities. In the work just described is 
the portrait of Messer Carlo, natural son of Gosimo de' 
Medici, who was rector of the church wherein it was executed, 
which had received large bene&ctions both from him and 
his house. 

In the year 1463," when Fra Filippo had completed this 
undertaking, he painted a picture in tempera for the church 
of San Jacopo, in Pistoja. The subject of this work, which 
is a very fine one, is the Annunciation, and contains the 

M The ABnati, in tfadr eatalogaa of a wrlM of photogEapliB tikm from the 
frBMDM, oaU the figore whioh etandi dizeotlj baiide Rn Filippo a portrait of 
n»DiKDiant& 

••1464? 
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portrait of Messer Jacopo Belluod,^ taken from the life, 
and depicted with great animation. There is also a picture 
representing the Birth of the Virgin, by this master, in the 
house of Palidoro Braociolini, and in the hall of the Conn* 
oil of Eight, in Florence, is a picture of the Virgin with 
the Child in her arms, painted in tempera, on a half circle." 
In the house of Ludoyioo Capponi, likewise, there is another 
picture of the Virgin, which is exceedingly beautiful ; * 
and a work of the same master is in the possession of Ber- 
nardo Vecchietti, a Florentine noble of so much int^rity 
and excellence that my words cannot do justice to his 
merits. The picture is small, the subject Sanf Agostino 
occupied with his studies ; an exceedingly beautiful paint- 
ing.^ But still finer is a figure of St. Jerome doing pen- 
ance, of similar size, and by the same hand, which is now 
in the guardaroba of Duke Cosimo : ^ f or if Fra Filippo 
displayed excellence in his paintings generally, still more 
admirable were his smaller pictures ; in these he surpassed 

** TbiB work has not been timoed with oertaintj. 

*> In the Berlin Gallery are two Madonnas, bnt they xe not identUled with 
this piotore by Dr. Bode or Dr. Mieyer. The Braooidlini piotnre Is not known 
with any certainty. MoreUi, in his Italian Masters, admits aa gennine piot- 
nres by Fra Lippo lippi the f ollowmg works in Rome : An Annnnoiation in 
the private oolleetion of Miss Herts, an Annnnoiation in the Doria Galleiy, 
and a triptych in the Lateran with a Ooronation of the Virf^in in the central 
panel and a portrait of Carlo Marsnppini in one of the 9porUUi. In Munich, 
Morelli catslognes an Annnnoiation and a Madonna with the infant Christ ; 
in the National (Gallery, three works, an Annnnoiation, a Vision of 8. Bernard, 
and a John the Baptist with six other saints ; in Oxford, a little panel of the 
marriage of Saints Joaohim and Anna ; in the Louvre, only one picture, a Ma- 
donna and Child with two priests and six angels. Besides these there are the 
two panels of the Torin Academy representing the Fathers of the Chnroh, 
and a half dozen pictures In Florence. (MM Lafenestre and Bichtenbetger 
eatslogne fourteen in their Fhrenee as among the works of the master in the 
chnrohes and galleries of the latter city.) Morelli says that Vienna, Dresden, 
and Madrid have no pictures by the master, bnt admits that Berlin possesses 
aenrersl genuine works by lippi, and oalla Na 09 in that gallery the most 
characteristic of them. 

M Said by Milanesi to have besn sold to Fdnee Demidofi; and then mold by 
Jujn* 

MintheUfflsL 

41 This piotnie is lost 
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himself, imparting to them a grace and beauty, than which 
nothing finer conld be imagined : examples of this may be 
seen in the predellas of sll the pictnres painted by him. 
He was indeed an aSrtist of sach power, that in his own 
time he was surpassed by none, and CTen in our days there 
are yery few superior to him : therefore it is that he has 
not only been always eulogized by Michael Angelo, but in 
many things has been imitated by that master. 

For the church of San Domenico-recchio, in Perugia,^ 
Fra Filippo painted a picture, which has since been placed 
on the high altar ; it represents the Virgin, with San Piero, 
San Paolo, San Ludovico, and Sanf Antonio the abbot. 
The Oayaliere, Messer Alessandro degli Alessandri, also a 
friend of Fra Filippo, caused him to paint a picture ' for 
the church of his country palace at Vincigliata, on the 
heights of Fiesole, the subject a San Lorenzo and other 
saints. In this work he depicted the portraits of Alessandro 
degli Alessandri and his two sons. Fra Filippo was yeiy 
partial to men of cheerful character, and liyed for his own 
part in a yery joyous fashion. ' 

This master instructed Fra Diamante in the art of paint- 
ing, and the latter executed many works in the church of 
the Oarmine at Prato. He attained to great perfection in 
the imitation of his master's manner, and thereby obtained 
much credit for himself. Among those who studied with 
Fra Filippo, were Sandro Botticello, Pisello, and Jacopo 
del Sellajo, a Florentine, who painted two pictures for the 
church of San Friano, and one in distemper for that of the 
Carmine, with many other artists whom he always instruct- 
ed in the most friendly manner. He liyed creditably by his 
laboursj and expended yery large sums on the pleasures to 



«* Thii piotare wm Grdered in 14S1 by the Penigiaa Antonio del Bnaca ; 
he ynm dinatufied and had a lawmiit about it. There has been some oontro- 
Tersy regarding fragments of an altar-pieoe now in the chapter hoose of S. 
Domenioo, but Messrs. Crowe and OaTalcaseUe do not beliere them to be bj 
mppo, and nothing certain is known about the matter. 

«• In CSMa Alessawdti, Borgo degU Albini, Fhyrenoe. 
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which he continned to. addict hixDflfiU» eYon to the end of 
his life. Fra Filippo was reqaested by the commojie of 
Spoleto, through the medium of GoBimo de' Medici, to 
paint the chapel in their principal church^ — ^that of Our 
Lady — and this work, with the assistance of Fra Diamante, 
he was conducting to a successful termination, when, being 
overtaken by death, he was prevented from completing it. 
It was said that the libertinism of his conduct occasioned 
this catastrophe, and that he was poisoned by certain per- 
sons related to the object of his love. 

Fra Filippo finished the course of his life in the year 1438, 
being then fifty-seven years old.^ He left Filippo his son 
to the guardianship of Fra Diamante, with whom the child, 
then ten years old, returned to Florence, and was by him in- 
structed in the art of painting. Fra Diamante took three 
hundred ducats with him from Spoleto, which remained to 
be received from the commune for the work performed 
there, and with this sum he purchased a certain property 
for himself, appropriating but little of it to the child. The 
latter was placed with Sandro Botticello, who was at that 
time considered an excellent master in painting, and the old 
man was buried in a tomb of red and white marble, which 
the people of Spoleto caused to be erected for him in the 
church which he was painting. 



«4 The prindpal wock in thii aeriflt (1407-1400) it a tm* fmoo in the Mml- 
dome of the esthednl at Spoleto. It ie dignified end hee a oettain giaadeor 
whioh is enhanoed bj its sise. Probably no freioo by a Tneoan master is so 
lioh in oolor, bat this is largely because a liberal use of strong Uaes and gUding 
has been followed by the tempering eifiBot of disintegration and the flaloDg off 
of the plaster. The sabjeoti whioh is immensely deooratiye from its almost 
€k>thio abnndanoe of gUded patterns in the costomes, r ep re s ents a Coronatioii 
of the Virgin, who is surrounded by a great number of angels and saints. 
Bebw upon the walls are the Annnnoiation, the Natirity. and the AssomptioiL 
Fra Diamante finished the work in 1470. 

«* He died in 1409, at the age of sixty-three yeara, and probably from natnnl 
oanaea, for it is most improbable that he should have been killed by the rda- 
tiTea of Luorezia, to whom he had been for many years married and nnless 
some other woman was " the object of his lore " refened to by Yasarii wv 
Bust dismiss the question of poison. 
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The death of Fra Filippo oaoaed much regret to many 
among his friends^ more particalarly to Ooeimo de' Medici 
and Pope Eagenius lY.^ The bttter had offered in his life- 
time to give him a dispensation,^ that he might make Ln-" 
crezia di Francesco Bnti his legitimate wife, bnt Fra Filippo, 
desiring to retain the power of liying after his own fashion, 
and of indulging his love of pleasure as might seem good to 
him, did not care to accept that offer. 

During the pontificate of Siztus lY., Lorenzo de' Medici 
was sent ambassador from the Florentines, and took the 
journey to Spoleto, for the purpose of demanding the re- 
mains of Fra Filippo from that Commune, to the end that 
they might be deposited in the Florentine cathedral, Santa 
Maria del Fiore. But the Spoletines replied that they were 
but poorly provided^with ornaments^ above all with distin- 
guished meji] they. consequently beg ge d permission as a 
fiiYour to jretain thern^ that they might honour themselyes 
therewith, adding, that since they poasflssfid so many great 
men in Florence as almost to have a superfluity, they might 
content themselves without this one, and that reply was all 
that Lorenzo received. But being still resolved to do all the 
honour that he possibly could to Fra Filippo, he sentFilip* 
pino, the son of the latter, to Bome, to the cardinal of 
Naples, that he might paint a chapel for that prelate, and 
on this occasion Filippino, passing through Spoleto, was 
commissioned by Lorenzo to construct' a sepulchre of 
marble over the sacristy and beneath the organ. On this 
work he expended two hundred ducats, which were paid by 
Nofri Tomabuoni, master of the bank to the Medici. Lo- 
renzo likewise caused the following epigram to be made by 

^ Ooaiino and Bofeniiu both died b^fbre Filippo lippt 

^ lUihawm proras that^ on the oontnury, ha aooepted thia diapematicm grantad 
Mm by Pope Pina II. (not BogoDina IV. ), and that ka thereby, for the aake of 
Lnocesia, forfeited all thoae eodeaiastioal lerenaea whioh had been eettled on 
him for Ufa Hie letten prora that ha waa often In finanoial diffionltiaa, 
and aometimea in aotnal waot^ thoof h he waa aa indnstriona and popular 



«Inl488. 
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Messer Agnolo Poliziano, which was engraved on the tomb 
in letters after the antique : — 

** (Jonditus hie ego tumpiUvnBfaima PJnH^ppta 

NvUi ignota vmkb est gratia ndra tncaiuM; 
ArUfioespatui digitis anitnare colores 

JSperataque animos/aUere voce diu: 
fpea tneis sttq^uU natura escpressa flguriSp 

Meque suis/asea eel arUlna eseeparem, 
Marmoreo tumtdo Medioee LaurenHus hie me 

OondUUt, <mte humiH pulvere iedue erctm. "^ 

«• An interne quality of human tympaihy made Filippo lippi one of Hm 
gieateat axtUta of hia time ; he sympathiaed with eyerything, waa at onoe emi- 
nently naturaliatie, leprodnoing the grimaoe of a atreet nrohin, and eminently 
deooiattTe, aetting the liliea a row in hia Ooronatum of the Vizgln of Saint Am- 
broae, and multiplying them against the gilded raya and brocaded patteminga 
of the yeatmenta in hia other and more solemn Coronation of Spoleta Robert 
Browning, in his poem of Fra Lippo lippi, makes him aay truly of the aster- 
nal worid, 

" To me it meana intenaely and means good.** 

And M. LafenestTe, In his PHnturt JtdUinfu^ has felt profoundly the "warm 
expanaion of sympathy ** with which Fra Lippo brought the human type into 
art, in exchange for that oonTentional type which had been called difine, 
tnalring Madonna a real mother of a real baby, and giving to saored person- 
agea, " without scruple aa without coarseness,*' the features of living men and 
women. Hia color is warm and transparent, and, saya M. Lafenestre, " in the 
midst of a grave, aevere achool he aounds a joyous note, which eehoea longer 
in Venice than in his native Tuscany, and which ia the first uttscance of 
modem painting.*' He ia a realist and an idealist at once, forgetting the 
grand style of Maaaooio in hia attempt, a auccessful attempt, to render the 
grace and life of the adolescent figures in his Feast of Herod at Prato and 
again yielding a precedent for the stateliness of Ghirlandajo in his mourning 
groups about the dead Saint Stephen. He often saorificea precision to vivacity 
and variety, caring more about ezpreaaion than pure form and falling fre* 
quently into a mannerism shown in hia flattened and widened akuUs and broad 
faces, but conquering hia audience of the fifteenth aa of the nineteenth century 
by his unaiTeoted sincerity and hia joyoua realism. As he had humanised 
Madonna he domeaticated Art, reducing the altar-piece to the gettre picture. 
He first painted those tofuU in round frames which gradually rqilaced the 
more aokmn triptych and admitted of a more familiar treatment of aaered 
themea. Wm greatest works are his frescoes of Prato, for his huge, solemn 
semi-dome of Spoleto has suffered too much from time and damp and candla- 
•moke to be considered his masterpiece ; but the things which have made him 
famous are his more intimate and more familiar easel pictures, his MHimwus 
of the Pitti and UiBii and hia great altar-piece of the Academy. 



ANDREA DAL CASTAGNO,* OP THE MUQELLO, 
AND DOMENIOO VENIZIANO, PAINTERS 

[BomlSOO?; diodl467. Bom dazing Uieflnt ten yewt of the fifteenth oen- 

iozy ; died 1401.] 

HOW reprehensible is the vice of envy in a distinguished 
artist : envy, which never should be permitted to 
exist in any mind. Above all, how fearful and hor- 
rible a crime is that of seeking^ under the guise of friend- 
ship, to annihilate the fame and honour, nay, to extinguish 
the life of another I How atrocious such a crime is no words 
can possibly express, the depravity of the action, rendering 
all power of language, however eloquent, inadequate to de- 
scribe it. Therefore, without further insisting on that mat- 
ter, I will only say, that in men, capable of such wickedness,, 
there dwells a spirit, not merely savage and inhuman, but 
wholly cruel and fiend-like ; nay, so utterly destitute of all 
worth are such beings, that they no longer merit the name> 
of men, or even of animals, but are altogether unfit to 
breathe the breath of life. For, inasmuch as a virtuous 
emulation and the effort to acquire glory and honour, by 
surpassing men more distinguished than himself, is praise- 
worthy in the artist, as necessary to his progress and useful to 
society; insomuch, nay much more, is the wickedness of 
envy to be scorned and vituperated ; envy, which, not being 
able to endure the praise and glory of another, is therefore 
resolved to deprive him of life, whom it cannot despoil of 
honour, as was done by the unhappy Andrea dal Oastagno, 

* Andrea di Bartolommeo di Bimone, oaUed Andrea dal Oeetagno (Andrea 
degl* Impiooati byFilarete, and Andxein by Giovanni Santi in his Elogio 
8torteo% was the ton of a laborer and amall proprietor of S. Andrea a Linari,. 
in the eontado of Florence. 
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who was in trnth^ excellent as a painter^ and a great master 
in design, bnt was still more remarkable for the rancour and 
envious hatred by which he was inspired towards other 
painters, insomuch that, by the weight and darkness of his 
crime, he has inhumed and obscured the splendour of his 
talents. 

This master, having been bom' at a small farm called 
Gastagno, situate in the Mugello, a district of the Florentine 
territory, adopted that name as his surname when he came 
to take up his abode in Florence, which happened on this 
wise. His father died while he was in his first childhood, 
and left him to the care of an uncle, who set him to herd 
his cattle. In this occupation he spent several years, dis- 
playing great readiness and intelligence ; he was besides so 
strong and powerful that he was not only capable of guard* 
ing and keeping his cattle in subjection, but also of protect- 
ing the pastures, and whatever else was placed within his 
care, from all attack and aggression. One day, while em* 
ployed in this manner, he was seeking shelter from the rain, 
when he chanced to enter a house where one of those paint- 
ers of the district, who make pictures for small prices, was 
painting an oratory or tabernacle, for a countryman. Where* 
upon, Andrea, who had never before seen a thing of the 
kind, was seized with instant admiration, and began to look 
Attentively at the work, and examine the manner of its ex* 
•ecution ; as he did so, a sudden inclination was awakened in 
him, and this became so passionate a desire for art, that he 
began without loss of time to scratch figures of animals on 
the walls and on stones with the point of his knife, and to 
draw them with pieces of charcoal, in such a manner that he 
caused no little amazement in those who beheld them. The 
report of Andrea's new studies was soon bruited about among 
the country people, and reached the ears (as his good fort* 
une would have it) of a Florentine gentleman called Bemar* 
detto de' Medici, whose property was situated in that neigh- 
bourhood. This gentleman then desired to know the boy. 
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and haying seen him, and found that he replied to his qnes- 
tions with considerable intelligence, he asked him if he 
would like to become a painter. To this Andrea made an* 
Bwer, that nothing could happen to him that would be so 
welcome, nor would any thing please him so much ; where* 
fore, to the end that he might be made perfect in the art, 
Bemardetto took the boy with him to Florence, where he 
engaged him to work with one of those masters who were 
then esteemed the best.* 

Thenceforward Andrea continued to practise the art of 
painting, and devoting himself entirely to the studies con- 
nected therewith : he displayed very great intelligence in the 
diflSculties of his calling, and more particularly in design. 
In the colouring of his works he was not so happy ; here 
there was a something crude and harsh, which detracted 
greatly from the beauty and grace of the picture, depriving 
it of the charm of softness, which in his colouring was 
never to be found. He displayed extraordinary power in 
the movements of his figures, and great force in the heads, 
whether male or female, giving them aspects of much gravity 
and an extreme earnestness of expression. He drew them 
also exceedingly well. Among the earliest works of this 
master, are those in San Miniato at Monte, which he exe- 
cuted in his first youth. They are in the cloister as you 
ascend * from the church to go into the convent ; and here 
he painted a fresco, wherein is depicted the parting of San 
Miniato and San Oresci from their father and mother.^ In 
San Benedetto, a most beautiful monastery situate without 
the Pinti Oate, there were many pictures by Andrea dal 
Castagno, both in the church and convent, but of these I 
need make no further mention, since they were destroyed in 



* Sands^ ben tnuuhted Moend, mmam deioend. 

• There is aome doubt m to where Andieft obteined hie Imoirledge of wrt 
Xaeaoeio, Maaoliiio, and Anfdioo arenflgested m potiiUe niMten hj ▼arioai 
Mithoritiei» but Meean. Crowe end Ckvaloaeelle think that be in a pcoduet ol 
the aehool whieh prodooed UooeUo aad PewDinOb He waa matrienlated aa 
painter May 80, 14^. 
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the siege of Florence. In the city itself, and in the monas- 
tery belonging to the Monaci degli Angeli> Andrea dal Cas- 
tagno painted a Graciflx * (which is still there), in the first 
cloister, and opposite to the principal door, with Oar Lady, 
San Oioyanni, San Benedetto, and San Bomnaldo : and at 
the end of the cloister which is above the kitchen-garden, 
he painted another, nearly similar, the heads only, with a 
few other smaller particulars, being slightly yaried*' 

In the chnrch of Santa Trinit4, near the chapel of Maea- 
tro Lnca, this artist painted a Sanf Andrea.* For Pan- 
dolfo Pandolfini,^ he depicted certain illnstrioos persons 
in one of the halls of his palace at Legnara.f And for the 
Brotherhood of the Evangelist he painted a Banner, to be 
carried in their processions, which was esteemed to be a very 
beantifal thing.^ In the convent belonging to the Servites 
in the same city, are certain frescoes by this master, painted 
in three shallow niches of different chapels. One of these 
chapels, is that dedicated to San Ginliano,* where there are 
stories from the life of the Saint, with a considerable num- 
ber of figures and a dog, foreshortened, which has been 
greatly extolled. Above these, in the chapel of San 6iro- 
lamo (St. Jerome), that saint is delineated, his body wasted, 
and with the head shaven ; the figure well drawn and very 
carefully painted. Over it is the Trinity with a Crucifix, 
which is also foreshortened, and so well done, that Andrea 

• For Cfradfix read Cradfizioii. 
t Read Legnaia for LegnanL 

• A Cmoifizion has beea reoentij freed from whitewadi, but HUanesi (Vol. 
n., p. 669) dooa not beUeve that it is by Andrea. The second Onioifizion la 
lost 

• This work is lost. 

T For some time these portraits were preserved in the Bargello, bat in 1691 
they were oarried to the oonvent of Santa Apollonia, where they now are. 
They indade fall-length figines of the famous Pippo Spano (FiUppo Soolaii), 
of Farinata de^ Uberti, of IHooolo Aooiajaoli, The Oanuaan Sibyl, Esther, 
Tomyris, Daute Alighiwri, Petnroh, and Boooaodo. 

• Thia banner is lost. 

• The apper half of a ilgare of Saa Oinliano still exists behind a painting on 
oanyas in the Feroni ohapel at the right on entering the ohoxoli. See Mi- 

li, Yd. IL, p. 671, note L 
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merits great praise for that work, he having ezeonted the 
foreshortening in a much better and more modem manner 
than any master among those who preceded him had done. 
Bat this fresco can no longer be seen, a picture having been 
suspended over it by the Montagnti family. In the third 
chapel (which stands beside the last-mentioned, the place of 
which is beneath the organ), erected at the command of 
Messer Orlando de' Medici, Andrea painted Lazarus, Martha, 
and Mary Magdalen.^ For the Nuns of San Oiuliano, he 
executed a Orucifix * in fresco, over the door, with figures of 
Our Lady, San Domenico, San Gtiuliano, and San Giovanni, 
a picture which is considered one of the best that Andrea 
ever painted, and which has been commended by all artists.^ 
Li Santa Croce, there is a work by this master in the 
chapel of the Oavalcanti family, a San Oiovan Batista, and 
San Francesco namely, both considered very beautiful fig* 
ures." But one which caused astonishment in all artists, 
was that in the new cloister of the convent of Santa Croce : 
at the head of it, that is to say, opposite to the door : where 
Andrea dal Oastagno painted a fresco, representing Christ 
bound to the column and scourged, which is most beautiful 
in itself; but in addition, there is a Loggia, with the 
columns drawn in perspective, the cross-vaulting and ribs 
diminishing so finely, and the walls (partitioned into oval 
compartments) being depicted with so much art and knowl- 
edge, that he proved himself to understand the difficulties 
of perspective as perfectly as he did the art of design in 
painting.^ The attitudes of the men who are scourging the 

*Ilead(3nioifizioii. 

>• Th«fle workB are loat 

" Than b still aOniMfizlim in the tunttU over Iba door, bat it It evidently 
hf a pointer of the sixteenth oentnry. There ue no figores as Vasari do- 
Boribea See Mesas. Orowe and Oavaloaaelle's Hirtorj of Painting In Italy, 

n., 8ia 

»Thi8 work is stOl in Santa Orooe. Horelli asoribes these saints to 
Domenioo Yeneslaaa See Morelli's Italian Masters in German Galleries, p. 
SOS, note. Dr. Riehter oonsiders that these freeooes show the ohamoteristios 
of Baldovinetti. 

" This work la lost, and was replaoed by a BeventesathH)e ntmy painting. 
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Sayionr in this fresco, are exceedingly fine, and display ex** 
traordinary force ; their faces betray their rage and hatred, 
while that of Christ is equally expressiye of patience and 
hnmility. In the person of the Saviour, which is fast bound 
to the column with cords, it would seem that Andrea de- 
sired to exhibit the suffering endured by the flesh, while at 
the same time, the Divinity concealed in that body makes 
itself manifest in a certain nobility and splendour, by which 
Pilate, who is sitting among his councillors, appears to be 
moved, and seeks to discover an opportunity for setting him 
free. This picture is, in fine, of such merit, that were it 
not for the carelessness which has permitted it to be 
scratched and injured by children and simple folks, who 
have maltreated the head, arms, and almost the entire per- 
sons of the Jews, as though they would thereby avenge the 
injuries inflicted on the Saviour, this work would, without 
doubt, be the most beautiful of all that Andrea executed* 
Had nature conferred on this artist the gift of imparting 
softness to his colouring, as liberally as she bestowed on him 
those of invention and design, he would have justly merited 
to be considered most admirable. 

In Santa Maria del Fiore, Andrea dal Oastagno depicted 
the likeness of Niccold da Tolentino '^ on horseback ; and 
while engaged on this work, a child who was passing by, 
shook the ladder on which he stood ; when Andrea, like a 
brutally violent man as he was, got down and ran after him 
to the comer of the Pazzi. Beneath the charnel-house in 
the cemetery of Santa Maria Nuova, he painted, a figure of 
Sanf Andrea, which gave so much satisfaction that he was 
^t once appointed to paint a picture of the Last Supper in 
the refectory used by the servants and other officials of the 

>« This froMo, whioh is itiQ in tlM bhuzoh, wm iaamhmd to omitu in 1843 
by RisiolL There ie a itad j lor it in the ooUeotion of drawing! in the Uffin. 
It WM probeblj Andzea'e leat extent work, ae it wet eacecnted in 1456-'14S6i. 
Nioool6 di'OioTaimi de' ICanmooi, Captain-Qenena of the Flocentinee, died a 
little after 1488b The figoxe of the man ii ungainly in ite fbreahortening, and 
while the belly of the bone !■ teen from nndeneath, the bead is painted aa 
from on a 1«?^ with !!• 
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house." These works obtained him great favoar with the 
saporintendent of the hospital and the Portinari family ; 
and procured him a commission to decorate a portion of the 
principal chapel with pictures ; a second part being confided 
to Alesso B^doyinetti; and the then renowned painter, 
Domenico Veneziano/* being engaged to execute the third ; 
he haying been inyited to Florence on account of the new 
method, which he had acquired, of painting in oil.^^ Each 
of these artists, therefore, gaye his attention to his own diyis- 
ion of the work, but Andrea was in the highest degree en- 
yious of Domenico, because, although he felt conscious that 
he was himself superior to the Venetian painter in design, 
he was, neyertheless, enraged to see that ho, who was a for- 
eigner, receiyed marks of esteem and friendship from his 
own fellow citizens. So powerful indeed were these emo- 
tions of anger and bitterness, that Andrea began to consider 

M A Omeillzioa in tlie aneleat Oonmt dagU AngioU, a cUpendanoy of the 
hoipitel of S. Mam Nao^m, ia ao faabla a work that MUaiiOBi doaa not beliaro 
it to ba Vj Andxoai A aaeond and batter Cmoifixioii haa baan oandad to a 
room on tiio Fiaaa S. Haila Nnora, oppoaita tha hoapltal. Baa Laf anaatra 
and Biohteiibocgar, Flar§nc€, pp. 968-864. 

>• Little ia known of Domanioo Yenedano, eallad In the leoocda "JAMrtra 
JhmenUho di Bartolomeio da F^iMsta," and hardly any of bia worka remain. 
Hia worka in & Karia Noova faaTO pariahed, bat yaaari*a atatement that he 
painted them in oOb, aeama to be oorroborated by the entriea in the hoapital 
booka for linaaead oil fnmiahed to the painter. Thia, however, doea not 
piOTa that he had learned the method of the Van Byoka, either from Anto- 
naUo da Maaaina (who doaa not appear to have Tiaited the north of Italy at 
thiatime), or from anyone elae, ainoe the prooaaa of the famona Flemiah 
brothera oonaiated in mnoh more than the mere nae of linaeed oiL The latter 
madinm goea book to the daya oC Oennini, and it ia probable that Domenioo 
only need the oil fnmiahed him in oonaiderable qoantitiea, in preparation of 
odora for hia fraaoo work, aooording to a method whioh had long been em- 
ployed. See Mihmeai(VoLIL, p. 086), OcmiintfntorioaUtf FMa di Andrea doZ 
Oaitagno a Domenico Fancsiano, where he aaanrea na, that although mnoh lin- 
aeed oH waa oharged to Domenioo npon the booka of the oonrent, while he waa 
^mnMng the ohapol of SanV Bgidio, no traoea of it oan be found in hia panel 
piotore onoe in Santa Laoia de Ifagnoli, and now In the UfBai. It moat be 
added that Domenioo*a pupil, Piero della Franoeaea, auooaeded admirably with 
the new vehicleL 

" Domenioo Veneslano did not paint in & Maria Nnora ajmnltaneooaly with 
Andiea. The former worked there in 1446, and the latter began hia fraaoo in 
146L 
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if he could not by one means or another remoye this com- 
petitor from his sight. Andrea dal Oastagno was no less 
subtle in dissimulation than cleyer as a painter ; he could 
assume a cheerful countenance at his pleasure^ had a ready 
tongue, was a man of a bold spirit, and was as decided in 
acting as in resolving ; he had the same dispositions towards 
others as towards Domenico ; and when he perceiyed a fault 
in the work of an artist, would mark it secretly with his 
nail. But when, in his youth, his own works were censured 
by any one, he would fall on such critics with blows and 
other injurious retorts, giving them to understand that he 
was always both able and willing to avenge himself in one 
mode or another on all who might offend him. 

But before we speak of the paintings in the above-named 
chapel, we will say a few words of Domenico. This master, 
in company with Piero della Francesca, had executed dif- 
ferent works in the Sacristy of Santa Maria, at Loretto,^ 
before repairing to Florence ; and these paintings, display- 
ing much grace and beauty, has caused his fame to be 
known in the last-named city, a result to which other 
works, in various places (in Perugia, for example, where 
he had painted a chamber in the palace of the Baglioni 
family,^ which palace is now destroyed), had also contrib- 
uted. Being invited to Florence, therefore, the first thing 
that he did was to paint a Tabernacle in fresco, at the cor- 
ner of the Oamesecchi, in the angle of the two roads, lead- 
ing, the one to the new, the other to the old Piazza of 
Santa Maria Novella.^ The subject of this work is a Vir- 



>* Now ooT«red with freiooM by Laoa SignoreDL 

1* He painted there twentj-fire fignree of men illaetrions in war, philoeophy, 
and law. For the inaoriptiona, eta, aee Ariodante Fabbretti*a NbU e do* 
ewnenti aUe VUed^ CapUani venturieri d$W UmMa (oited by Milaneai). 

w Among tin few existing worin of Domenioo are a tempera altar-pieoei| 
formerly in the CSraridi of 8. Laoia dei Magnoli, Florenee, now in the Ufllii, 
and a tranaferred painting, originaDy on the Tabernacle, as deaoribed by Ya- 
■uri. llkiB Virgin and Ohild, and two headi of tainta, are now in the National 
Gallery, London. The picture from Santa Laoia is a Virgin and Child, with 
Bainta Lucy, Nieholas, Franeis of Aansi, and John the Baptist. For a^r«> 
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gin flnrronnded by yarioiu SaintB, and as it pleased the 
FloTentines greatly^ and was much oommended by the 
artists of the time, as well as by the citizens, this picture 
awakened still more bitter rage and envy against poor 
Domenico, in the ill-regolated mind of Andrea, who deter- 
mined to accomplish by treachery the purpose which he 
could not bring about openly, without manifest danger to 
himself. He, therefore, affected a great friendship for Do- 
menico, and the latter, being of a good and kindly dispo* 
sition, returned his pretended cordiality with sincere good 
will, and willingly accepted his advances, Andrea seeming 
to him a clever and amusing person. This friendship, there- 
fore, on the one side feigned, on the other sincere, proceed- 
ing to intimacy, Domenico, who was very fond of music, 
and played on the lute, passed the greater part of his even- 
ings with Andrea, when they amused themselves in com- 
pany, or went together to serenade their ** inamorato ; ** all 
which greatly delighted Domenico, who sincerely regarding 
Andrea, instructed him in the method of painting in oil, 
which was at that time not known in Tuscany. 

Things being thus, Andrea, to relate what occurred in 
due order, depicted an Annunciation on the portion of the 
chapel appropriated to him ; this work is esteemed to be 
very beautiful, and is much admired for the attitude of the 
Angel, whom he represents to be hovering in the air, a thing 
which had not previously been done. But a much finer 
work is that in which he has depicted the Virgin ascending 
the steps of the temple, whereon are grouped many figures 
of mendicants : among these is one lifting his cruse, with 
which he smites one of his fellows on the head, an extreme- 
ly fine figure, as indeed are all the others. Andrea, having 
bestowed much study on the work, and being incited by 
his emulation with Domenico, finished every part with 
great care. In the same picture is an octagonal temple, in 
the midst of a piazza, drawn in perspective : the building is 

iMZa puiel in tlie Berlin Mnwnm, Moribed to Domenioo V«MdiiiO| w&b D»« 
Bode, Jahrtft»eh der K, P. 8,^ IV., ^ 80. 
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isolated, it exhibits numerous columns, niches, &c., and the 
principal front is beautifully adorned with statues painted 
to imitate marbles. Around the piazza, magnificent build- 
ings, in great yariety, are represented, and on one side of 
these, the shadow of the temple, the scene, being one of 
sunlight, falls with admirable effect, all the difficulties in- 
cident to the subject being handled with infinite judgment. 

On his part Maestro Domenico depicted* the Visit of 
Joachim to his wife Santa Anna, and beneath this is the 
birth of Our Lady ; the place represented being a chamber 
decorated with great splendour. In that picture is a beau- 
tiful Child, striking on the door of the room with a ham- 
mer : the action of this figure is*full of grace. The Mar- 
riage of the Virgin follows, and in this part of the work 
are many portraits from the life, among them those of 
Messer Bemardetto de' Medici, constable of the Florentines, 
wearing a red barett-cap or morion ; of Bernardino 6ua- 
dagni, who was Gk)nfaloniere ; and of Folco Portinari, with 
other members of his family. The master has likewise 
presented a Dwarf breaking a staff, and in this action also 
tiiere is extraordinary animation displayed ; there are be- 
sides seyeral female figures, wearing vestments such as were 
customary at the period, all painted with exceeding grace 
and beauty : this work, howeyer, remained unfinished, for 
causes which will be related hereafter. 

Andrea, meanwhile, had painted the Death of Our Lady 
in oil on the front of the Chapel ; and, whether moTod by 
emulation of Domenico, or simply by the desire to make 
himself known for the able artist that he certainly was, he 
bestowed inexpressible care and pains on the work, more 
particularly on the bier, foreshortened, within which the 
Virgin is seen lying dead, and which, though not more 
than a braccio and a half in length, appears to be fully 
three. Around the bier are the Apostles ; and these figures 
are treated in such a manner, that, although the satisfaction 

*Th«teMii]aftorhM oadtted two wwda hsn. B— d " Mawtoo Domsnloo 
depiotod in aU the Viut»** •to. 
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ihey fed at seeing their Madonna borne to heaven by Jeans 
Christ is manifest in their f aces^ there is yet to be peroeived 
the bitterness of their regret at being left on earth without 
her. Among these figures of the Apostles are mingled 
Angels, who bear lighted torches ; they have beautiful ex- 
pression in the heads, and are so well executed as to make 
it obyious, that Andrea knew how to manage the colours in 
oil, as well as his competitor Domenico. In this picture 
Andrea painted the portraits of Messer Binaldo degli A1- 
bisad, Puccio Pucci, Falganaccio,^ by whom the liberation 
of Coeimo de' Medici was effected, and Federigo Malayolti, 
who kept the keys of the Alberghetto." He likewise de- 
picted the resemblance of Messer Bernardo di Domenico 
della Volta, superintendent of the hospital belonging to the 
conyent of Santa Maria Nuova ; this figure is on its knees, 
and is so well done that it might be supposed to breathe. 
On a sort of medallion, at the commencement of the work, 
Andrea dal Oastagno placed his own portrait also, with a 
Iaoo like that of Judas Iscariot, whom he did indeed re* 
semble, both in person and character.* 

Having brought his work thus &r towards a successful 
termination, Andrea, blinded by envy at the praises which 
he heard given to the abilities of Domenico, determined to 
rid himself of his presence, and after haying refiected on 
yarious methods of accomplishing this evil design, he at 
length fixed on one, which he put in execution in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

One evening, in the summer time, Domenico, taking his 
lute, as was his custom, went forth from Santa Maria 
Nuova, leaving Andrea in his room drawing, the latter 



*> This VugasnMoio, or FnguiMMlOi eSMed OoiiiBO dV Madki't 
wlicn he wMimpgLwaad in th« Pikwo Vtoohio by hriMngtlM 09f^aUmier$, 
jhigigiuioeio** xmI naaM wm Antmrio dl YiuL 

« This Afb^rghrtto^ *' LIMU Ina," wm a mtaSL room in the tow«r of the Pte- 
]uM>yeo6hlowhflr«CkMiiiftowMi]npriMMi«d; the room wm haidlgr big oioagh 
te ft nuui to tte down in. 

* A fwooof the Cmrifliion by Andtoa ttdito in the ndf^iboriBg Jogyia of 
the Hoq^tal of the Obkte. Bee notet 16 ud SO. 
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having refused his invitation to accompany him to their 
amusements as usual, under the pretext that he had to pre- 
pare certain drawings of importance. Domenico, having 
thus gone forth alone to his recreations, Andrea, disguising 
his person, set himself to wait for his companion's return at 
the comer of a street ; and when Domenico, on his way 
home, arrived at the place, he fell upon him with a certain 
leaden weight, and therewith crushed the lute and chest of 
his victim with repeated blows. But even this did not ap- 
pear to him sufficient for his purpose, and with the same 
weapon he struck his victim heavily on the head ; then, 
leaving him lying on the ground, he returned to his room 
in Santa Maria Nuova, where, having locked the door, he 
sat down to his drawing as he had been left by Domenico.'* 

Meanwhile the noise had been heard, and the servants 
hastening out, and, finding what had happened, went first 
to call Andrea, and to relate the bad news to the traitor and 
murderer himself ; who, running to where the others all 
stood around Domenico, was not to be consoled, nor did he 
cease from crying, ''Alas my brother I alas my brother I'* 
Finally, the murdered man expired in his arms, and in spite 
of all the efforts made to discover who had committed that 
homicide, it was never known, nor would the truth ever 
have been made manifest, if Andrea himself, finding his 
death approaching, had not divulged it in confession. 

In San Miniato-f ra-le-Torri, in Florence, Andrea dal Gas- 
t<i551^^2teai' plctare; the sdhject of whicli i8';;;.^l^mp. 

*« Andrea dal OMtagno died Angnrt Ifl^ 14OT ; his nippoMd Tietim, Domen- 
ico Venezuno, died Maj IS, 1461. In epite of the dates with which he refutes 
the story, TWilanwri adds a long argument showing the onreasonableness as weU 
as the falseness of a tsle which has for foor hundred years darkened the mem- 
ory of a fsmoos psinter. One writer after another has seen in the fietoe faces, 
the ipatUuiino swagger of Andrea's figures, the ooniiimation of his ferodty 
and ongoTemaUle passion, and Padre deOa VaUe has even aooonnted for the 
violation of the seal of eon f ess i on in Vasari*s story by the soppoaitaon that 
Andrea asked his eonfessor to make known his giult. An artist named Do- 
menico di Matteo was, however, murdered in Florenoe in 1448, and it is po^ 
sible that the similarity of names gave rise to the tradition of the 
of Domenico Yeneaiano. 
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tion of the Virffin^ with two fiffiires :* and in a tabernacle 
at Lanchetta, beyond the gate of the Groce, he painted an-' 
other, also representing Our Lady.* The same artist de- 
picted the effigies of certain celebrated men in the honse of 
the Gardncoi family, now belonging to the Pandolfinf 
These are partly imaginary and partly portraits ; among them 
are Filippo Spano degli Scolari, Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
and others. At the Scarperia in MageUo, he painted an nn- 
draped fignre of Charity over the door of the vicar's palace ; 
it was a very beantifal thing, but has been destroyed. In 
the year 1478, when Ginliano de' Medici was killed, and Lo- 
renzo his brother wonnded in the chnrch of Santa Maria del 
Fiore, by the Pazzi and others, their adherents and fellow 
conspirators ; it was resolved by the Signoria, that all who 
had taken part in the plot should be painted as traitors on 
the facade of the palace of the Podesta : whereupon, the 
work being offered to Andrea dal Gastagno, he, as the ser- 
vant of, and much beholden to the honse of Medici, accepted 
the office very willingly; and having set himself to the 
work, he ezecated it in snch a manner that it was a perfect 
wonder." It would indeed not be possible adequately to de- 
scribe the art and judgment displayed in these figures, for 
the most part copied from the life, and hung up by the feet 
in the strangest attitudes, which were infinitely varied and 
exceedingly fine. The approbation which this work obtained 
from the whole city, but more especially from those who were 
well versed in the art of painting, caused the artist to be no 
longer named Andrea dal Gastagno, but he was ever after- 
wards called Andrea degl' Impiccati.* 

*" Nu UtUuKliUflSln'XnGlJrek's style exkis. 

" Vanri here dcmbtleM rafani to the irorks «zacated for tho ptlaoe at Leg- 



^ This is a ehTOPologScsl srror. In I4S4, after Oosinio de' Medioi's xetnm 
from exile, Andrea painted the leaders of the adverse faction, Binaldo degU 
Albissi, the Pemsd, and othen^ hanging head downward on the walls of the 
Baigello. Andraa died in 1467, and it was BotttoeUi who, in 1478, gibbeted 
in efllgy the prinoipal plotters in the Fscxi oonspiiaoy. 

>• Andrea of the Hanged, or Gibbeted. 
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This master lived in a very hononrable manner ; ^ but as 
he spent freely, more particularly in dress and liberal house- 
keeping, he left bat little property ; when, at the age of 
seventy-one, he departed to another life.*^ A short time 
only had elapsed after his death, before the impious crime 
he had committed against Domenico, who had been so truly* 
his friend, became known, and he was buried, not with hon- 
curable obsequies, but with marks of disgrace, in Santa 
Maria If uova, where, in his fifty-sixth year, the unfortunate 
Domenico had also been buried.** The work which the last* 
mentioned master had commenced in Santa Maria Nuova re- 
mained incomplete, nor was it ever finished. The picture of 
the high altar of Santa Lucia de' Bardi ^ is also by Domenico 
Veniziano, and in this he has represented Our Lady with 
the Child in her arms, San Giovanni Batista, San Niocold, 
San Francesco, and Santa Lucia, an admirably executed 
picture, and one which the master had brought to the ut- 
most perfection but a short time before his death.** 

^ Vaiari does not mentioii the I^at Supper in the Monaitery of Sant* Apol- 
lonian nor the other worke in that buildiDf^ (tee note 7), whioh ia now a govern- 
ment mnaenm, nor the freaoo of the Omoifixion in the hffffia of the Hoapitid 
of the Obhkte near Santa Maria Nnora. 

» Andrea died Angnst 19, 1467, probably of the pUgne. 

** Domenioo was buried in S. Piero GattoUno. 

** Now in the Uffizi; it ie referred to in note 90l Na 873 hi the none gal- 
lery, a portrait of a man, ia aooredited to Andrea, aa are three pictnrea in the 
Florentine Aoademy— St. Jerome, St John the Baptist, and St Mary Mag- 
dalen ; theae are the three panels of a triptyoh onoe in the ohnrch of San 
Prooola See Lafenestre and Richtenberger, Florence^ pp. 189, 19Q, 191. 

** Decision and foroe are the marking oharacteristies of Andrea dal Gaa- 
tagno, with a bold, firm ontline and a oertain haidneas of bright, erode odor. 
His soldiers are bravi (see the Pippo Spano and Farinata), who stand firmly 
with legs braoed wide apart like the swashboeklera of SignoielU. Andrea*s 
apostles, too, are somewhat bmtal in their ezoesa of strength and Tigor, and 
warriors and apostles alike hare foUowed the ploagh. They are peasanta, 
with coarse, tumbled hair, and strong, roughly hewn faces, bnt they impress ne 
with the sincerity and direetneas of their creator. Tlie Last Sapper in the 
convent of SsnV ApoUonia, together with the Crucifizion and the nine po^ 
traits of heroes, heroinea, and seholaze, make up a kind of museum of Andrea's 
works in Florence. Dr. Richter gives this painter the high place of a diieot 
precursor of Leonardo da Vinci, in reference to the latter's Last Supper, claim- 
ing that Andxea'a eenacolo of Sent* ApoUonia inflnenoed Leonardo more tbaa 
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The diflciples of Andrea dal Castagno were Jacopo del 
Oorso, who was a tolerably good master ; Pisanello, Mar- 
chino, Piero del PoUaiaolo, and Gioyanni da Bovezzano. 

did any other of the ooimtleee gepwentetkmi of the nme sabjeel For four 
eentnzies the aooQMtioD that he murdered, to steel his secret, the Mead who 
outlived him for years, has olonded the memorj of Andrea dal Oaatagno, and 
so colored the prejadioe of his orltios that decision and force have coanted 
in him as miqiialified bmtality. But the story is not only false as a whole, bnt 
improbable in all its detailai If Dom«mco Yeniriano nnderstood the nse of 
the oil mediom it is unlikely thai he made a seeret of it and kept it from 
Andrew The adoption of oil as a yehide was Tery gradnal, bat this was prob- 
ably beoaose artaste distmsted it as a medinm, and fsared to ondertake large 
works with it mtil experiments had been made. Such experiments, in order 
to be thoroQgh, had to stand the testof many years before they could be ae- 
eoonted final, and It was this distmst and inexperience of artists in general, 
rather than any prof onnd secrecy upon the part of partiealar painters, that 
made the complete adoption of the oil mediom a tardy one. As for stesling 
Domenioo*s seeret, Andrea was one of the last men to make far-reaching plana 
or to take anything at seoond-hand, since he belongs emphat i cal l y to the group 
of painters who were straightforward in the praotioe of their art, even to the 
extent of unpleasant directness. His principles entitle him to a higher place 
• than does his perfonnanee, and he stands with those great Fknentineo whose 
earnest dbeerration of the shi^Ms of things, of thefar ontline and relief, laid 
the foundation of scientific attainment npon wUoh the sehool of Tuscan art 
baaed so solidly. 



GENTILE DA PABBIANO AND VITTOEE PISA- 
NELLO, OP VEEONA, PAINTERS » 

(Boml870?;dJ«dl«n(Meiiote8).] [Bom 1880?; died 1466w] 

BrBLiooBAFHT FOB Gbntilb Di. FiBBiAHO.— Th« MuoheM Amioo Biod, 
Jfenunrie Storiche deUe Arti e degli Arliiti delta Mdrea di Aneona^ Maoermto| 
1884; two Yolnmea. Gialio GantaUuneMa, Veeehi €iffr€iehi a 8, VUtaria in 
MtUenano aUribuiti a OentHe da Fabriano^ id Nuopa Mivitia JiUena, IIL, 
n. 1. Anxelio md Angmto Longhi, Vanno della morte di Oentile da Fabric 
ano, Fano, 1887. Gibo, Niccold Alnnno e la Heuola Uhtbra^ Bomo, 1873. 
Bemaaooni, Studii^ p. 5L See alao Appendix, VoL IV., Gentile and Pin- 
nnllo. 

BiBLioQRAFHT FOB P18I.MBLLO.— Bartolommeo Faoio, De Virit lUfUirihut. 
Faoio was the contemporary and personal friend of Pieanello ; hii work (an 
oputeuU) was written in 1406 and printed in 1745 in Florenoe. Maffei, Ve^ 
rona Illustrattu G. Gmyer, ViUore Pitano, Gazette des Beaux if tit, X., 
858; XI., 109, 413; XIL, 990, 485. A. UbIm, Lee MedailUun de la Senaia- 
Sfince, Paria, 1881. G. Bphroaai, i propoi de ViUore Piaano de Mi Akue 
Heiea, Paris, 1881. Aimand (Alfr.), Lee midaiOeure italiene dee ^Unziitne H 
eeieikne eiMee^ Paris, 1888-87. J. Friedllnder, Die Italienieehen SehaumUn- 
Men dee fUf\fkehnten Jahrhunderte^ Berlin, 1883. Vioomte Both de Tanna, 
artiole in VArt (1883), VoL XXVIU, p. 331. (For fine and large reprodno- 
tion of medals by Fiaanello, see L*Art,Y6L XaVUL, pp. 149-157, Lee coUeetiofU 
Ber^amin FOlon, bj G. KoeL) Ventnri, II PieaneUo a Ferrara^ Venice, 
1885. O. Bemaaooni, II Piaano, Venma, 1863. GnsUTO Ulielli, Sui rUratti 
diPaolo dal P&gao Toaeanetti faUi da Aleaaio BaldoaineUi eda VUtorPi- 
aani, from BoUetino detta Societa geogre^lca Baliana^ June, 1890. Gnide to 
the Italian Medals, Britiah Mnaeom, London, 1881. De Ghenneri^rea, Deaaina 
dea maitrea anciena au Lota/re^ Paria. F. RaTaiason, Une teuvre de PieaneUo, 
Paris. Gkvattoni, Tre carmi UUini in lode di VUtore Piaano, Verona, 1861. 
W. Bode, Lodovico III., Oonaagei, Markgraf von Maniua, in Bronaebuaten 
und MedaiUen, Jahrbueh der £ P. 8., 1889, /oie. 1. II PieaneUo a i Oon- 
aaga, artiele bj Umberto Rossi in ArehUfio Storieo deW Arte, L, 458. Boe^ 
wnento aul Piaandlo, artiole by A. Ventnri in Archiaio Siorieo delT Arte, 

I Gentile di Kiooolo di Giovanni di Maao waa bom, about 1870, at Fabriano, 
in the Maroh of Anoona, went with Jaoopo Bellini to Florenoe in 1431, and 
was enrolled as painter in Florenoe in 1433. It is not known who hia master 
waa. Allegretto Nasi, of Fabriano, may have given him some inatmotiona, bnt 
hedied when Gentile was fifteen years okL See Milaneai, Vol UL, pp. 1&-16L 
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L, 4S5. SUirio Mwoo SpaTnil, Titiar PUano d$Uo Pi$andto pUt&r§ msdag- 
Uaia vfron€9$ ddla prima nuta dsl Steolo JTF., Vamus IML 

Ay EBY great adrantage is posseBsed by the man who, 
after the death of some distinguished person, advanced 
to fame and honour by the exercise of rare gifts and 
abilities, shall follow in the path thus prepared for him ; 
for he has but to pursue the trace of the master in some 
slight degree, by doing which he almost always attains to an 
honourable position ; while, if he had attempted to obtain 
that eminence by his own unassisted efforts, a much longer 
time and more laborious pains would, or might haye been 
required to ensure success. The truth of this remark is 
fully exemplified in the case of Pisano or Pisanello, a painter 
of Verona, who, having studied in Florence with Andrea 
dal Gastagno, during many years, and having completed 
the works of that master, after his death, acquired so much 
reputation by means of Andrea's name, that Pope Martin 
v., coming to Florence, took the Veronese artist with him 
to Rome.' There he caused Pisano to paint certain stories 
in fresco in San Oiovanni Laterano ; these are exceedingly 
pleasing and beautiful, from the circumstance of his having 
used a sort of ultra-marine blue, given to him by the Pope, 
in the richest abundance, and which is of a colour so full, 
so deep, and of so exquisite a tint, that none has ever been 
found to equal it. 
In competition * with Vittore Pisano, (Gentile da Fabriano 



•SG]aiMribM|m)T«d thai Andiw dal OMtagno died in Aogiu^ 1457. ICar- 
tin V. oaine to Flonnoe in 1419aaddi«d in 1481, while Andre* waa atiU Toang. 
The datea, thoref on, whoUj diiprore Vaaari^a atatementa* 

* Milaneai dtea H Bag. MUnta {Bt9u$ ArthiologiqHS* Lm aneUnfUi hoMi^ 
liqnet H ^gliie$ de Bcms au XFm* 8UeU) to prove that there waa no 00m- 
petitimL Gentile painted here in 1407, PtaaneUo in 1481. Faoio (Ih virU 
iUuUribtu) aaya that FiaaneUo htmae^ told him that he had iiniahed Gentile*a 
piotiiraafromthelifeof Saint John the Baptiat, hat that dampneas had alxeady 
deatrojed them. GentOe died in Borne in 1497 or 1428^ aa proved hy Sigf. 
Anrelio and Aognato Longhi {Vanno dsUa marte di 04tUiU da Fahriano)^ 
and not in C&tU di OaateUo, aa Vaaari aaema to heUere. XOaneai aaya that 
Bioci had aeen an old manmoiipt whioh ehronided the chazeh of Santn 
ftanccaoa Bomana aa Gentile's buial-plaoei 
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likewise painted certain other stories beneath those above- 
mentioned^ and of these Platina makes mention in his Life 
of Pope Martin. He relates that the pontiff caused the 
floorings ceiling, and roof of San Oiovanni Laterano to be 
restored, which being done. Gentile da Fabriano then exe- 
cuted various paintings therein ; among the rest, certain 
figures of Prophets in chiaro-scuro ; they are between the 
windows, and are considered to be the best pictures in the 
whole work. Gentile da Fabriano^ executed numerous 
works in the March,^ more particularly in Agobbio, where 
some of them are still to be seen. He worked in like 
manner throughout the whole state of Urbino. In the 
church of San Giovanni at Siena, this artist also laboured, 
and in the sacristy of the church of Santa Trinity, in Flor- 
ence, he painted a picture representing the story of the 
Magi,* in which he placed his own portrait. In the church 

* GentQe*B most important worki were probably his trmooem^ painted In 
1420, in St John Lateraa, at Rome, and thoae in Uie Dnoal Palaoe of Yenioe 
{circa 1420) ; all these, as weU as the frescoes of a chapel execated fai Bresoia 
for Pandolfo Malatesta, have perished. From 1421 to 1426 Gentile was in 
Florence, sad in 1426 he painted in the cathedral of Orvieto a Virgin in CHory, 
stiU in »Uu though nearly destroyed. An altar-piece (Ck>ronation of the Vir- 
gin) remains in Fabriano, while the panels, with figores of Saints Fxanoia, 
Jerome, Dondniok, and the Magdalen hare gone to the Brenu See Mttnts, 
Ze$ PrimUifi, pp. 647-640. For oertain freacoes attributed to Gentila, see 
also Giolio Cantalamessa, Veeehi qfftetchi a 8, ViUaria in JfaUnano aUrU 
buUi a OeniiU, ArccTia, 189a 

* Of these there remains a Cmoifbdon over the door of Sant* Agostino in 
Bari It is doubtful if it be by Gentil& 

* According to Milanesi this was painted for Palla Strosst It is in the 
Florentine Academy, and is dated May, 1488. One of the three pictures from 
thegradino (the Presentation in the Temple) is in the Lonvra The other 
two, the Flight into Egypt and the Adoration of the Shepherds, are still in 
the grttdtno. According to MM. Lafenestre and Richtenberger, J^ortnee^ 
p. 304, the picture was painted for the monks of Vallombrosai and the figure 
with red turban and black and gold tunic behind the standing Magian king is 
Gentile himself. This famous Adoration of the Magi, in Florence (Academy 
of Fine Arts) is the best known of this artistes pictures ; but MorelH (Italian 
Masters in Germsa Galleries) Jastly remarks that it has been praised above 
its due, and that Gentile^s is an inferior place when he is compared with his 
great contemporaries Masaccio, Pisanello, Angelico, Ghiberti, and othera 
Bogier Van der Weyden, howerer, is said to have called him the most excel- 
lent painter of his time in Italy. 
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of San Niccold^ situated at the gate of Miniato> Gentile da 
Fabriano painted the picture for the high altar^'' a work 
which appears to me much superior to any other that I have 
seen from his hand. For to say nothing of the Virgin sur- 
rounded by numerous Saints^ which are all extremely well 
done, the predella of this picture, covered with stories from 
the life of San Ificcold, in small figures, could not possibly 
be more beautiful nor more perfectly executed than it is. 
In the church of Santa Maria Nuoya, in Bome, within a 
small arch above the tomb of the Florentine Archbishop 
of Pisa, Cardinal Adimari, this master painted Our Lady 
with the Child in her arms ; she has St. Benedict on one 
side, and St. Joseph on the other. This tomb is beside 
that of Pope Gregory IX., and the painting here alluded 
to was held in high estimation by the divine Michel An- 
gelo, who, speaking of Gentile, was wont to say, that his 
hand in painting resembled his name.' In Perugia, this 
master painted a picture, which is a very beautiful one, for 
the church of San Domenico,* and a Crucifix, which, after 
having painted, he cut from the wood, in Sant' Agostino di 
Bari ; with three very beautiful figures in half-length, which 
are over the entrance to the choir. ^^ 

But to return to Vittore Pisano, the short notice of him 
which we have given above was written by us without 
further addition, when this our book was printed for the 
first time, because we had not then been furnished with 

* The two lide-panels of tliii piotmre (142S9, with Sainti Mary, Magdalen^ 
Nioholaa, Geoxge. and John the Baptiai, remain in the choir of the ohnroh. 
The centre has disappeared, so has the graditio^ except that a panel in the Or- 
fsnotvofio of Pistoja may possibly be identified as having once formed a por- 
tion of the latter. A second piotnxe in San Niccol6 represents the Holy 
Ghost deecending to the Virgin and OhUd. Of the two works MM Lafe- 
nestre and Richtenberger, Flormee^ p. 278, ascribe one to G^tile, the other 
to the ichool of Gentile. 

* This painting has perished. See American Archeological Jonmal, April 
1895, for a Madonna by Gentile in the Jarvis.Oolleotion at New Haven. 

* A Madonna in the PinacOteca of Pemgia is thought by Milanesi to be 
posribly the picture mentioned here. 

** Engrayed in the KunUdenkmatler of Schnlts, VoL EEL, p. 17i. 
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those details respecting this excellent master, nor obtained 
that knowledge of his works which we have since procured.^* 
Bat from notices supplied by the yery reverend and most 
learned Father, Fra Marco de' Medici, of Verona, of the 
Order of Friars-Preachers, as well as from what is related 
by Biondo da Forli, where he speaks of Verona, in his Italia 
Illustrata, we learn that Vittore Pisano^ was fully equal to 
any of the painters of his time, and of this we have ample 
proof in the works which, in addition to those enumerated 
above, may still be seen in his native place, the most noble 
city of Verona ; although many of them are in part de- 
stroyed by time. Pisano took especial pleasure in the de- 
lineation of animals, and in the chapel of the Pellegrini 
family,^ which is in the church of Sant* Anastasia, at 
Verona, he depicted a figure of Sant' Enstachio, who is 
caressing a dog, spotted, dun-colour and white, which, with 
its feet raised and supported against the leg of the saint, 
turns its head backward, as if it had heard some noise, and 
this it does with so much animation, that a living dog could 
not do it better. Beneath this figure of Sanf Eustachio is 
the name of Pisano, who was accustomed to call himself 
sometimes Pisano, and sometimes Pisanello, as may be seen 
on the pictures and medals by his hand. After having 
completed the picture of Sanf Eustachio, which is among 
the best ever executed by this master, and is indeed, most 
beautiful, Vittore painted the whole external front of the 
chapel, and on the inner side he depicted a St George, in 

> > Thia pMBge Ifl one of ■evwal which prare that VtmxVE lilenee regwding 
utiirtfl who worn not Toaoaa oomes rather from laok of knowledge than 
from jealouy. Indeed hie praise ii given genenmelj and frequently to Urn- 
briana, Venetiani, Lombards, men of all sohools. 

»M. Eag. Mtoti {Le$PHmUifk) gives the following as d»tea in the life of 
FtsaneUo. He was bom in Verona toward ISSO, and decorated (i^2S) the 
hall in the Dooal Palace of Venice, where he completed a work commenced by 
Gentile da Fabriana He worked in the liateran at Rome 0^81-1^89), in 
Ferraia (14S5), was bnsy and coarted, and died in Rome about 1461. 

» The only frescoes of Pisanello which are affirmed to have escaped are the 
partially prMer red ones at Verona in Banta ^"*^^\ and in Ban Venno 
Xaggiore. 
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white^ or rather Bilver armour, a costnine adopted for that 
saint in those times, not by him only, bat by all other paint- 
ers. In this work, St. (George, haying slain the dragon, is 
replacing his sword in the scabbard, he raises his right 
hand, which holds the sword, the point whereof is already 
in the scabbard, and lowering the left, that the increased 
distance may facilitate the descent of the weapon, which is 
a long one, he does this with so much grace, and in so life- 
like a manner, that nothing better could be seen. The 
Teronese, Michele Sanmichele, architect to the Most Illus- 
trious Signoria of Venice, and a person most deeply versed 
in these noble arts, was often seen to contemplate the works 
of Vittore with admiration, and would then say, that few 
better things were to be found than the Sanf Eustachio, 
the Dog, and the St. George above described. In the arch 
over thia same chapel, is further depicted the figure of St. 
Oeorge, after he has killed the dragon, and is rescuing the 
king's daughter, who stands near the saint, and is clothed 
in long vestments, according to the custom of that time. 
The St. Oeorge, in this portion of the work, is again worthy 
of the utmost admiration ; he is armed as above described, 
and, standing with his face and person turned towards the 
surrounding spectators, is in the act of mounting his horse : 
one foot is in the stirrup, the left hand is on the saddle, and 
one almost sees the movement of the saint as he rises to his 
seat. The animal itself, admirably foreshortened, is stand- 
ing with the crupper to the people, and, though in a very 
small space, is wholly seen, and is extremely beautiful. In 
a word, the entire work, executed as it is with correct de- 
sign, extraordinary grace, and remarkable judgment, can 
never be contemplated without admiration, or rather with- 
out astonishment, so excellent is it in aU its parts. 
In San Fermo Maggiore, at Verona,** a church belonging 

MmMfKflOoes of San Fermo we rtUl in oristenoe, fihoogh Udly injured; 
Mrtain other fkenoeii foimd in 1868 in the Torrisiii oh^pd of Sent* Bnstorgio 
at KiUm (and ainoe injured by raitorara), are raffidently like Piaanello's work 
to be attributed to him. The National Gallery, London, posMfMa an anthen- 
tio piotiu« by him, xvpieaenting Sainto Oeorge and Anthony, while MorelU at 
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to the Grey Friars of St. Francis^ on the left hand as yon 
enter by the principal door, there is a picture of the Annun- 
ciation, by Vittore Pisano ; it forms the decoration of a Se- 
pulchral Monument, erected in the chapel of the Brenzoni 
family, and which represents the Besurrection of the 
Saviour, in sculpture, very finely executed for those times. 
In this work the figures of the Virgin and the Angel have 
the parts in relief, heightened with gold, as was customary 
at that period, and are both very beautiful, as are also cer- 
tain buildings in the same picture, which are extremely well 
drawn ; there are, besides, many small animals and birds in 
various parts of the work, all of which are as natural and as 
animated as it is possible to imagine."' 

The same master executed numerous castings of medal- 
lions, containing portraits of princes and other personages 
of his time. From these medallions, many likenesses in 
painting have since been made.^* And Monsignore Giovio, 
in a letter written in the vulgar tongue, which he sent to 
the Lord Duke Gosimo, and which may be read, printed 
with many others, has these words, when speaking of Vit- 
tore Pisano : — 

" This master wtis exceedingly clever in the execution 
of basso-rilievo, a work esteemed most difficult by artists, 

Milan bad a portrait of Leonello d*E8te. There is a very charming St. Hnbert 
in the Ashbumbam oolleotion, and a Madonna and Child in Verona are as- 
cribed to him. The BQ-caUed YaUardi coUeotion of the Lonvre contains a great 
number of important drawings by Pisanello. Vittore signed his medala 
Pisano, not Pisanello. 

** Nothing certain is known of Pisanello^s masters. Messrs. Ciowe and 
Cavalcaselle consider him a follower of Lorenso Monaco and Pietio da Men- 
tepoloiano, and to have been influenced later by Gentile da Fabriano. Morelli 
suggests that Uooello influenced him, and Dr. Richter claims an equally im- 
portant place for Altiohieri as a man whose work^ust have been seen and 
studied by PisaneUa Certain frescoes in the Castello of Pavia. and contain- 
ing many animals, have been attributed to Pisanello. See M. Eng. MOnts, 
Ln PrimUifs, 285, for an interesting passage on the animal painters of the 
fifteenth century. 

*« A profile of a woman, believed to be by Pisanello, has been recently ac- 
quired by the Louvre, and may represent Margherita Gonsaga, first wife of 
Iieonello d'Este. See M. 6. Gruyer, Ocuette de$ Beaux ArU, and Sig. G. 
Frizzoni, Arch. Star. delP ArU^ VI., 400. Herr Von Tsohndi and Dr. Bods 
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because it holds the mean between the level surface of pict- 
ures and the full roundness of statues. T/iere are many 
highly esteemed medals of great princes by his hand, they 
are in a large form, and of the same proportions with that 
reverse of the caparisoned and barbed horse which Ouidi 
has sent me. Atnong the works of this kind in my pos- 
session, is a portrait of the great King Alfonso, wearing no 
other head-dress than his hair ; and on the reverse is the 
helmet of a general. I have besides, a medal with the por- 
trait of Pope Martin, and bearing the arms of tJie house of 
Colonna on the reverse, with that of Sultan Mahomet, who 
took Constantinople, an equestrian figure ; in a Turkish 
habit; holding a scourge in his hand. Of Sigismundo 
Malatesta, likewise, I have the portrait, with that of Ma- 
donna Isotta, of Rimini, on the reverse ; and one of Niccolo 
Picdnino, wearing an oblong barrett or cap on the head ; 
with the reverse sent me by Ouidi, and which I return. In 
addition to these, I have also a very beautiful medal of John 
PaUologus, Emperor of Constantinople, with that strange 
looking Jiead-dress, after the Oreekish manner, which the 
Emperors used to wear. This last was made by the same 
Pisano in Florence, at the time of the council held by Pope 
Eugenius, whereat the aforesaid emperor was present ; the 
reverse of this bears the Cross of Christ, sustained by two 
hands, that of the Latin church, namely, and that of the 
Greek.'' 

So far Oiorio. Vittore Pisano likewise ezecnted the 
portraits, also on medals, of Filippo de' Medici, Archbishop* 
of Pisa, Braccio da Montone, Oiovan Oalleozzo Yisconti^ 
Carlo Malatesta, Lord of Bimini, Giovanni Oaracciolo, grand' 
Seneschal of Naples, with those of Borso and Ercole D'Este, 
and of many other nobles and personages, renowned in arms, 
or distinguished for learning.^'' 

attribute to Piauiello m Umdo (Adoration of the Kings) and a Madonna with* 
Saints, both in tho Berlin Gallery. 

" He tediaoover e d the art of the medallist about 14S8 (according to M. 
MQttta, Ln PHmi«/f), and has left twentj-fonr signed medals, while some ten\ 
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For the reputation he had acquired iu this branch of art 
Pisano has been celebrated by many very great men and 
excellent writers ; and, in addition to what was written of 
him by Biondo, as before related, he was highly extolled 
in a Latin poem, composed by his compatriot the elder 
Guerino, a well-known and very learned writer of that day. 
Of this poem, called from the name of its subject, II PUano 
del Ouerino, Biondo also makes honourable mention. Vit- 
tore, was, in like manner, celebrated by the elder Strozzi, 
Tito Vespasiano, that is, father of the other Strozzi, who, 
like himself, was an excellent poet in the Latin tongue. 
The father, I say then, honoured the memory of Vittore 
Pisano in a most beautiful epigram, which is in print with 
the others.^ And these are the fruits that are borne by a 
life passed worthily and in the practice of virtuous labours. 

It has been said by some writers that when Pisano, then 
yery young, was acquiring his art in Florence, he painted a 
picture in the old church of the Temple, which stood where 
the old citadel now is. The subject of this work was taken 
from the life of San Jacopo di Oalizia, and represents the 
story of the pilgrim, in whose pocket, while he was going 
on a pilgrimage to that saint, the son of his host put a sil- 
yer cup, to the intent that he might be punished as a thief ; 

others are atferibnted to him. Specimeiui of them may be nen in the great mn- 
■eama of Europe, and the beet of them are among the finest, if thejr axe not 
themeelvee the finest, medale of the BenaiManoe. MUanen only oatalognee 
fbnrteen medale by PieaneUo ; they bear the heads of Niooolo Piooinino, 
Leonello d'Este. Bigismondo Pandolfo Malatesta, Hetro Oandido Deoem- 
brio, Vittorino da Feltre, Filippo Maria Visoonti, Oia Paleologo, Alfonso V. 
d^Aiagona, Franoeaoo Sforza, Giovan Franoesco Gonzaga, Oeoilia Gonsaga, 
Lodonoo CUL] Gonzaga, Malatesta IV., NoTello, Inigo d^Avalos. PoroeUio 
in his Latin Terses, see Oesare Gavattoni, Tre Carmi Latinl, cited by Mi- 
lanesi, IIL, p. 26, note 1, tells ns that Pisanello made medal portraits of him- 
self (PoroeUio), of Basinio, Carlo Gonsaga, Gnarino, Anrispa, of a certain 
Giiolamo, and of the child Belloito, as slso of Paolo dal F^muo ToscaneUL 
None of these except the Anrispa have been reoogniaed in modem times 
in any mnsenm. Certain variations are known in the oases of the medahi 
of LeoneUo d*Este, Bigismondo PsndolfD ICalatista, and Alfonso of Arragon. 
>• According to MaflTei, Verona lllutiraUi^ qnotad by Mihawisi, Pisanello 
oonld not have been in Florsnoe dnring his youth. 



s 
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bnt the pilgrim, being aided by San Jacopo, is by him re- 
conducted to his home in safety. In this painting, Vittore 
Pisano gave evidence of that excellence in art to which he 
afterwardfl attained. Finally, having reached a good old 
age, he departed to a better life.'* 

Gentile da Pabriano, after having ezecnted many works • 
in Citti di Gastello, became at length paralytic, and fell 
into such a state of weakness, that he could no more pro- 
duce any thing of value. Ultimately he died from the ex- 
haustion of age, having reached the term of eighty years.* * 

The portrait of Pisano,^ I have not been able to discover 

It In his firit edition YwmA sayi thai he peinted in the Cunpo Sento, faiat 
in hie second edition he mskes no mention of this, probably beoenae he ooold 
not snbetantiate the statement. 

^ No tcaoe of these works remahia. 

*i MUanesi has written a kmg oommentary npon Piaanello, in whioh lie eoo- 
elndes that Oretti was mistaken in attributing to him a medal of Mahomet IL, 
dated 1481. He disproves the attribution of certain pictures dating from the 
third quarter of the fifteenth oentuiy ; he shows that Leonello d^Este, who 
died in 1450, was modelled by Pisanello, and that Borso, his snoeessor , was not 
(in spite of Vasari*s aiBrmation) ; finally, that Faoio, who knew him personally, 
■peaks of him in 1450 as if already dead. See Bartolommeo Faoio, De Viri$ 
lUuUribHB^ written in 1456 and published in Florenoe, 1745, by the Abbato 
Kehns. Lsstly, he quotes a letter of Oarlo de* M edioL, mentioning the reoent 
death of Piaanello ; this letter, though only dated Ootober 81st, bears eridenee 
of baring been written in 1450. He deduces that FisaneUo was bom about 
1400 and died in 1450, shortiy after the middle of Marah. Seethe OaxfiUde$ 
Bemtx ArUn 1894, U, 404, for the suggestion of 1451 as the date of his death. 

•> MoreQi declares Pisanello to have been as great a pioneer in his time aa 
was Giambellino in his later epoch. M. Mfinte says that instead of employ- 
ing the scientific processes of the Tuscans, certain northern masters attacked 
the same problems empirically, and setting aside the methods of pure reason, 
trusted to the training of the eye and the obserration of the outoides of 
things. He cites Pisanello as the incarnation of this tendency, and claims 
that these northern painters, " like the architecto of their region, represent the 
p&Btorssqne school as opposed to that of the etylista** 

*> Two medals exist with the portndt of Pisanello, one bareheaded and in- 
seribed PlaontM Pietor^ the second with a cap, and also inscribed Pi»annM 
PlieUtr, The latter medal is of smaller sise; both are considered genuine by 
Morelli and M. Ckuyer. Milanesi beUeres that the former may really be l^ 
Pisanello, but agrees with Oharles Lenormant that the latter is not so, the 
letters F. 8. K. L P. F. T. on the reverie being read by Lenormant as fol- 
lows : Frandtem Korradini iHctor Feeii. 

Big. D. GnoU, in the ArehMo Stwrioo dttP Arte, m, 408, pnUiahes tho 
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in any place whatsoever. Both these artists drew exceed- 
ingly well^ as may be seen from the drawings preserved in 
our book.** 



pa«port of FSiaiii from Borne, of July 96, 1482, and the Arch. Stor.^ IL, 88 
oontaiiui a doonmeni, II PiaaneUo graziato^ refeExiiig to his letnm to Verona 
after the siege and plagae of 1489. 

** Veiaon Lee, in an admirable eeaay on The Portrait Art in Eaphorion em- 
phasizes the faet tint the greatest medalUstsof the Early Benaiflsanoe, Yittoro 
Pisano and Matteo de* Pasti, were painters, not soolptoss, and tiiat, like 
painters, they obtained their effects, working for " the almosfe pictorial efleot 
of flesh in its Yarioas degrees of boas and of reaction of the light . . . 
by the skilfol manipulation of texture and of surface." Th^ were wholly 
independent of the ideal work of antiquity, and completely nnlike such later 
men as Cellini and Oaradosso, who wero medallist-sonlptors ** seeking essen- 
tially for abstract elegance of Une.*' As a painter Pisanello. with his keen 
and subtle perception and his marrellous capacity for characterization, holds 
an honorable rank among the naturalistic masters who gave such an impulse 
to art in the early fifteenth century, but it is by his medallions in relief that 
he stands as peer of the greatest masters and as the first medallist of modem 
timea 



BENOZZO GOZZOLI/ PLOEENTmB PADTTEB. 

[Bom 1490; dwdl40&] 

BiBLiOGRAPHT.— PMMgM from OrowUa di Oiuito d'Andrea di Oimto 
(Benozzo^B Msistant in B. Gimignaao), pablished in Gftye'i OarUggio^ I., pi 
211. Lasinio's engnyed work, PiUure afreteo del Oampo Santo di Pita^ 1820. 
Igino BenTennto Snpino, Le Opere minori di Benozzo Owtxoli a Pisa, Arch, 
Stor, deW Arte, VII. , S88-Ma Fnmoeioo Crirtof ori, La vita di Santa So$a 
d^inta afreaeo da Benoizo GoxmoH net 1458, in MUceUaneafraneeicana, Vol 
III.,/aM. 1. Natale Baldoria, Mbnumenti Artiitiei in San Oimignano ; artiole 
in the Arehivio Storieo dOT Arte, III., 85-68. H. Thode, PUture di Mdutri 
italiani neUe GaUerie Mtnori di Oermania, artiole in Arehivio Storieo deW 
Arte, IL, 63L Gozzoli d San Gimignano^ artide bj M. Vmaooa in L'Art, 
XXVIL, p. 125, 189, 20L 

HE who, with determined effort, pursnes the path of 
yirtne, although it be, as men say, rough and stormy 
and full of thorns, at the close of the ascent discovers 
himself finally to have attained a broad level, with all the 
happiness that can be desired. And if he then look back 
and consider the difficult and perilous passages laboriously 
overcome, he thanks God who hath safely conducted him 
through them to the point which he has reached, and with 
gladness of heart blesses those efforts which he had pre- 
viously found so painful. Thus restored and repaid for his 
bygone sufferings by the joys of the happy present, he now 
labours without any sense of fatigue, to make known to all 
who observe him the certainty with which the pains endured, 
and the heat, cold, hunger, thirst, and other inconveniences 
sustained, for the acquirement of excellence, are rewarded 
by freedom from poverty, and by the attainment of that 
secure and tranquil condition in which the wearied Benozzo 
Oozzoli happily enjoyed his repose. 

* He wuB Benooo diLeae di Sandro; the cognomen of Oosidi Beema to have 
been a late addition. 



/ 
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This artist was the disciple of the deservedly-entitled an- 
gelic master^ Fra Giovanni^^ by whom he was with reason 
mnch beloved; he was acknowledged by all who saw his 
i works^ to possess great power of invention^ much facility, and 
r richly varied resources in the delineation of animals, in per- 
I spective, in landscape, and in decorations. Benozzo Gozzoli 
ezecated so many labours in his day that he proved himself 
to have but little regard for any pleasure beside ; and, al- 
though in comparison with certain other masters, who sur- 
passed him in design, he was not particularly eminent ; he 
yet left all far behind him in perseverance, and among the 
multitude of his works there are many that are very good.' 
In his youth,^ Benozzo painted an altar-piece for the Broth- 
erhood of San Marco '^ in Florence, he did also the death of 
St. Jerome for the church of San Friano ; but the latter 
was destroyed when that front of the church, which is 
bounded by the street, was restored. 

For the palace of the Medici,* Bnnohijo RnTTali paintnd 
the chapel in fresco, the subjepl^cLosen being- ihe sLuij of 
the Magi,^ and in Borne he painted ntorinftJrnm the lifn 

* nrs Ang«Uo(K 

* Benono at the age of tirenty-fonr worked nndn 6hib«rti on the hnmm 
i gAtea of the Baptiatery, ao that we may aiaiiiiie that he began his oaieer aa » 

goldamith. He waa with Fra Angelioo in Borne from 1447 to 1449, and in 
Mbntefaloo from 1450 to 1453, ezeouting the freaooea whiefa are atin to be aeen 
there in the Mooai^eiy of San Franoeaoo and in San Fortonato ; an altar- 
piece from the Utter (painted in 1450) ia in the Lateran Maaeam at Borne. 
There is an interesting referenoe to BenoBio's worka at Montefaloo in the 
American ArohiBologioal Journal for July-September, 1S9S. 
« In 1461. 

* Now in the National Oalleiy, London. The original oontraot ia stiQ in «■• 
istenoe and ia dated 1461, and stipulates that the entire work, eren to theprs- 
deUa^ mnst be ezecated by GoasoU's own hand, and that the fignxe of the 
Virgin should be the same aa that of the Viigin Bnthnmed, in the ohnroh of 
Ban Karoo, by Fin Angelioo. 

* Now the Biooaidi Palaoe. 

/ V It would be hard to find, eren in the fifteenth oentury, a moie parfeotly 
aatis&ctory decoration, at once brilUastand aineere, than ia thiaof the oiiapel 
whieh the lords of Fknenoe boiU for their priTSie derotiona in their palaoe of 
Via Larga. The channiiig pageant, with its ahnndanoe of gilding and its em* 
boased patterns, ita doga and ho rs es, hmiteia and ahepherda, winds a>boat the 
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of St. Anthony of Padoa in the chapel of the Oeaarina 
family, in the church of Ara Goeli : ' in this work are the 
portraits of Cardinal Oiuliano, Oesarini, and of Antonio 
Colonna, both taken from the life. In the Torre de' Conti 
also, over the gate of entrance that is, Benoxzo painted a 
fresco, wherein he depicted Onr Lady with nnmeroas saints ; 
and in Santa Maria Maggiore, in a chapel on the right hand 
as yon enter by the principal door, he painted yarious fig- 
ares in fresco, which are tolerably well done.* 

Having returned from Borne to Florence, Benozzo next 
repaired to Pisa, where he worked ^ in the cemetery beside 
the cathedral, which is called the Gampo Santo, painting 
the decorations of a wall which rons the whole length of the 
building, and on which he depicted stories from the Old 

walk and ImmU up to a pcrfaotiy dwxnwfciTe motiTe, when peaoodc-winged 
angels duster about the altar upon whioh the Adoration of the Kingi onoe 
stood. 1a the prooesaion are three generationa of Madid, Coaimo, pater pa» 
tria^ Fiero the gonty, and the joong Inxrenso with ooroneted barret upon his 
head ; there are lords and grooma and hnntmen with dogs in leashes, and 
among theHedid, Benoaso himself rides with his name inscribed upon his oap. 
This is the rery perfeotion of a decoration, gay yet Mrlons, rich yet dignified 
in odor, animated yet statdy. It waa pafaited by artificial light, ainoe the 
window in the fifteenth centnry waa eren smaller than it is now. The frea- 
ooea ezeonted in 1460 were cleaned and retouched In 1887, and are in better 
condition than are most wall-paintings In Itdy. The altar-piece, an AdoratioB 
of the Misgi, is in Kunioh, and one whole wall of the ohapd hsa been thrown 
forward for some feet, but in spite of loai and changes the room is singularly 
complete in ita acheme of decoration— walls, vaulting, paTement, and wood- 
work being admirably harmonious. For three l e tt e ts from Benono to Piero 
de^ Medid raferring to these frescoes, see C^ye, OarUggto^ L, lOB-lM. 

• TUs fresco exists, but is much repainted. Meana GroweandOaTalcasdle 
alao find traoes of Benosso's hand in the pafntinga on the InnttUn of the por- 
tals. See Ciowe and OaTalcasdle, Htatory of Fainting in Italy, n., 4ML 

* All of theae wotks hsTO perished. 

w Pdnted between 1460 and 14SS, and the Tastest cyda of paintings un- 
dertaken by any fifteenth-century painter. In acme of theee frescoes, accor- 
ding to Messra Wdtmaan and Woermann (History of Fainting, YoL H, pi 
809), ** we fed the abaence of any adequate and independent motiTc in the 
prindpal actora, and Benoiao, though amiable, is not stconi^y originaL*' 
KererthdesB, and in apite of the reduplication of the same charactera in a 
single work, thoae freecoea which have an architectural aetting are geoeially, 
as M. MOnta has remarked, eicellent in the oideriiigof the oo mp o dt iop. The 
pabiter'a invention ia endleaa and faoilft 
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Testament, wherein he displayed much power of invention.^^ 
This work may be tmly called a most formidable undertak- 
ing, the artist having represented the whole creation of the 
world day by day : after which follows the Flood, with the 
Ark of Noah ; pictures which are very finely composed, and 
exhibit a great variety of figures. Near this is the proud 
building of the Tower of Nimrod, the burning of Sodom 
and the neighbouring cities, with stories from the life of 
Abraham, in which there are many parts admirably ex- 
pressed, and worthy of much consideration. For although 
it is true that Benozzo possessed no very distinguished tal- 
ent in drawing figures,^ yet in this work, in the Sacrifice of 
Isaac more particularly, he has nevertheless exhibited con- 
siderable mastery of his art; among other things he has 
painted an Ass, foreshortened, and placed in such a manner 
that it seems to turn on every side ; this animal is considered 
very fine. The Birth of Moses follows, together with all 
the signs and prodigies that ensued, until the time when he 
led the people forth from Egypt, and fed them during so 
many years in the wilderness. Finally, Benozzo added to 
these certain other stories of the Hebrew people ; as, for ex- 
ample, those of David and Solomon his son ; and it may be 
truly affirmed that, in this work, he displayed infinite per- 
sistence, and a spirit more than bold ; for whereas so vast 
an undertaking might very well have appalled a whole 
legion of painters, he alone encountered the whole, and 
completed it with his own hand. He accordingly acquired 

11 M. Bog. Mdnii, Xei Pr^ettneurt dt la Benait$Ane€y p, 164, notoa that 
the period of Piero do Medioi (U ffoWito) wu one of xeUtive itagnation in 
•rt, and of oompanttiTe timidity in the following of the antique. He citea 
Benooo as a man who eaoaped thia leynlaion and was frankly of hii own 
time. 

1* On the oontrazy, he waa often an admirable dranghtsman. He had not the 
grand manner, the sweep of Maiaooao, or the dignity of Ghirlandajo, bat for 
oloeenesa of drawing and ikUfal individnaligation lome of hia heads in the 
Bant* Agostino freaooes at San Gimignano, eapeoiaUy the heads of beardless 
middle aged men, are almost equal to the drawings of Holbein. He waa, how- 
erer, an mkeven draughtsman, and often oa r elesa in his treatment of the figure^ 
especially in the drawing of the attaohmenta. 
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a very great reputation by this work, and well merited the 
following lines which were appended to it in his honour : — 

** Quid ^peeUu voluorety pisoest ei momira/erarump 

JS virides silvoi cetherecuque donum t 
Eipuero9ijuvene8, mcUrea, canoBque pcarmUes^ 

Queis semper virvm * spirat in ore deciu T 
Non hcec tarn variis, Jtnxit HmvlaeraJlguriB 

KcUura ingemo/cetibus apia euo: 
Est opus ctrHJUis : pinxU viva ora Benoxus : 

superi vivos fimdiie in ora sonos," 

Innumerable portraits, taken from the life, are scattered 
throughout this work, but as the subjects of all are not 
known, I shall speak of those only which are understood to 
be of important personages, or of those respecting which I 
have found authentic notices recorded. In the story of the 
Queen of Sheba visiting Solomon there is a portrait of 
Marcilius Ficinus among various prelates, with those of 
Argiropolo, a learned Greek, and of Batista ^ Platina, whose 
likeness Benozzo had previously taken in Eome ; with the 
portrait of the artist himself on horseback, the figure being 
that of an old man with shaven beard, and wearing a black 
cap, in the fold of which there is a white paper, perhaps 
intended as a sign or token ; or it may be that Benozzo had 
intended to inscribe his name thereon. 

In the same city of Pisa, in a convent on the bank of the 
Amo belonging to the nuns of San Benedetto, Benozzo 
Gozzoli painted a series of stories exhibiting the various 
events of the life of that saint ; ^ and in the house of the 

* Vhnsm in the Milanfmi edition. 

>' Bartolommeo, nofc Battista. 

>« The Sen Benedetto freeooee have peiiehed. Then is an altar-pieoe (a 
Virgin and Child), in the Academy at Pisa, which came from & Benedetto a 
Ripa d^Amo. Morelli notes that Benoiso painted in tempera and never in 
olL Professor Branohi, of Pisa, made some experiments on a fragment of Goi- 
i6li*s frescoes in the Oampo Santo to determine his method of appljring the 
gilding so lavishly nsed in his pictures. From these experiments it appeared 
that (1) a size was first applied to the smooth itUotuuo^ (9) which was then 
thinly coated with wax, to which (3) the gold leaf was affixed. 
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Brotherhood of the Florentines, which then stood where the 
monastery of San Vito now is, he painted the Altar-piece, 
with many other pictures." In the cathedral, behind the 
seat of the archbishop, Benozzo executed a small picture in 
tempera ; the subject of this work is St. Thomas Aquinas 
surrounded by numerous learned men, who dispute concern- 
ing his works : among these is the portrait of Pope Siztus 
IV., with seyeral cardinals, and many chiefs and generals 
of different religious orders. This is the best and most 
finished work ever executed by Benozzo." In Santa Gate- 
rina, a monastery belonging to the Preaching-Friars in the 
same city, this master painted two pictures in tempera, 
which may be easily recognized by the manner ; and in the 
church of San Niccold, another in like manner; with two in 
Santa Groce, without the gates of Pisa.^^ 

While still a youth " Benozzo worked in the Capitular 
church of San Oimignano, where he painted the altar-piece 
for the altar of San Bastiano, which stands in the middle of 
the church, opposite to the principal chapel ;" and in the 
Hall of Oouncil are certain figures, partly by his hand, and 
partly by an older master,*^ but restored by him. For the 
monks of Monte Oliveto, in the same district, he painted a 
Crucifix ; but the best work executed by Benozzo in that 
place was a fresco in the principal chapel of the church of 
Sanf Agostino,^ where he painted stories from the life of 
the titular saint, from his conversion, that is, to his death.^ 

*• These woiki axe probftUy loei. 

>• This piotQie if now in the hoane, 

>v These world ife unidentified. Thereim two piotares in the Ifnseo Glfioo 
attcibnted to him. In & Domenioo (ehorofa end oonvent) ere a panel painting^ 
the Forty Martjrii frasooea of the Omeiflxion, and of a half-length 8. 
Domeniooi whiflh ah may be hj Benoiso. 

>* Ai he wet then forty-foBr jeaa old he eoold haidlj have been eoneidered 
ayoath. 

1* This fresoo etiU exiefti in the ohnroh. 

* The older master l e f err ed to waa Idppo Memini. 

*^ This series from the life of Ssint Angnatine is one of BeDoaao*s most im- 
portant woriES, and in the drawing of oertain heada oAnea aoiae of the oloaeat 
and most aUlfol work done in the fifteenth oentuy. 

tt That ia to saj, from 14M to 1407. 
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Of all this work I have the design, by the master^B own 
hand> in my book, with several drawings of those described 
aboTe, as ezecnted in the Gampo Santo of Pisa. In Vol- 
terra, likewise, Benozzo performed certain works," but these 
do not require further mention. 

Now it happened that when Benozso was working in 
Rome, there was another painter then in that city called 
Melozzo,** and who came from Forli ; many, therefore, not 
being better informed, and having found written Melozzo, 
while the dates agreed, have believed that this Melozzo 
should have been Benozzo ;" but they are in error, for the 
painter Melozzo was one who lived at the same time with 
Oozzoli, and was very zealous in the study of art ; he gave 
his attention more pa^cularly to foreshortening, which he 
executed with great care and diligence ; of this a proof may 
be seen in the church of Sanf Apostolo, in Bome, on the 
tribune of the High Altar, where there are certain figures 
gathering grapes, in a frieze painted in perspective as an 
ornamental framework to the picture, with a cask, which 

••MnuMsi attribiitottoBe&OBOUiAdontUmof tlie]fi«i in the eailMdzal 
of yolten»| M also a Madoiuu with nints in the conTent of Sea Girolemo, 
ontdde the town. The letter picture ii Mcxibed to Ginsto d*ADdree bj 
M eisre. Orowe end CaTeloeeelle. Four pietaiee whioh woe In the Aleeeendri 
peleoe of Florenee have been Tmiionely aseribed to Benotw> and to Peeellino. 

M]fflleaodegliAmbioalwaeboniatForUlnl4S8. He painted [1474-76] at 
UrUno, piobaUj in the Ubrary. Four of the pioturea exaonted there atUl ex- 
ist : tw<H-DiaIeotioa and Astronomy— ere at Berlin ; two— Mnsio and Rhetorie 
—are in the National GaUery at London. There aiealao eaiioas fragments ai 
WindaoE: In 1478 he painted in the oetagonal tieesnry at Loretto (prophete, 
anfda, and ehemfaim). In Bome he decorated {drca 1478) the tribnne of the 
88. ApoetoIL In 1711 the prineipal fragment of thia tribune, a freeoo 
(Christ Bonoiinded by Angels), waa incniated npon the interior staircase of the 
Qoirinal, end oertain half-length figures of angels playing on musical instra- 
ments were placed in the aacristy of 8aint Peter^a, whioh haTe been made 
popnlar by frequent photographic reproduction. 11 Mttnti aaya of them: 
**They abow an originality, a freedom, and a beauty anbh aa eten Ra- 
phael has not auipaaaed.** In apite of thia high praiae, and in apite, too, of 
their rhythmical charm and of great elegance, these an^ heada are not only 
aometimee deroid of beanty, but are often incorrect in drawing and erfii 
completely lacking in conatmction. Mek»ao died November 8, 1494. 

** Meloaao at about the aame time aa Mantegna b^gan to paint liolently 
foceehortened fignree in hie ceiling decoiationaL 
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are exceedingly well done. But this quality of Melozzo is 
even more obvionsly apparent in the Ascension of Jesns 
Christy whose figure is seen in the midst of a choir of angels, 
by whom he is borne to heaven. In this picture the figure 
of the Saviour is so admirably f oreshortened, that it seems 
to pierce the vault ; and the same may be said of the angels 
who are fioating in various attitudes through the fields of 
air. The apostles, who stand on the earth beneath, are in 
like manner foreshortened so well, in the different attitudes 
given to them, that the work was then, and continues still 
to be, greatly commended by artists, who have learned much 
from the labours of this master. Melozzo was also well ac* 
quainted with the laws of perspective, as the buildings 
painted in this picture sufficiently demonstrate. The work 
here described was executed by command of Cardinal Biario, 
nephew of Pope Sixtus IV., by whom the master was largely 
remunerated. 

But to return to Benozzo. Exhausted at length by time 
and by his labours, he departed in his seventy-eighth year to 
the true rest. This master died in the City of Pisa while 
dwelling in a small house which he had purchased during 
the long period of his abiding there, in Carraja di San Fran- 
cesco, and which he left at his death to his daughter. He 
was regretted by all the city, and was honourably interred 
in the Campo Santo with the following epitaph^ which is 
still to be read there : — 

Hie tumtdus sgi Benotii FlormUinif qtd proxime has pinaU hukfrioB^ 
Hunc sibi IHscmorum donami humanUcts. MOOOOiiZXViiL** 

Benozzo always lived with great regularity, and in the 
manner of a true Christian, his whole life being occupied 
with honourable labours. He was long looked upon with 
great consideration in Pisa, as well for his excellent qualities 
as for the distinction to which he had attained in art. The 
disciples whom he left behind him were, Zanobi Macchi- 

** This date does not refer to the death of Benono, bat to the time wheo 
the people of Pisa erected hia tomb. 
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ayelli, a Florentine^ and some others who do not require 
more particnlar mention.^ * 

«rBe^des Zuiobi di Jaoopo di Piexo KaohiATeUe (1418-1479) Giuto 
d' Andxea di Giiuto (1440-1496) was aloo a popU of B«nosso. 

to Benoiso GoszoU is an nneyen painter, but a great one. Always apontane- 
oos, often gay, and sometimes grave, he teems to fear no task, howsTor great, 
and without preooenpation as to the diifioolty he attacks an enormons wall 
sarfaoe, as in his f resooea of the Pisan Gampo Santo, and appears not so much 
to think ont his composition in adranoe as to go straight on telling a story 
easily and qniokly, adding group after group as he feels the need of more 
figuies, and pressing animals and plants, architeotnre and landscape, into bis 
service as readUy as men and women. Messrs. Woltmann and Woermann 
(History of Painting, VoL IL, p. 808) say that * * this constantly romantic mood 
leaves, it must be owned, a rather desultory impression." which is true ; but 
what is more important, the pictorial and decorative impression ii not desul- 
tory, but strong and abiding. In his procession of the Magian Songs in the 
Medici chapel, Benoszo is a miniatuxe-painter on a vast scale, and seems al- 
most like a ohild at play, setting out his little trees and hills and tiny back- 
ground figures hunting or pasturing their herds ; but to this nmvet^ he adds a 
grace and ohacm, so great that here one feels perhaps more than anywhere else 
that delightful deeorative quality of fifteenth-century art, which, as M Milnta 
has said, was saerifioed forever when the orden with theiz inezoiable rulea 
eame in only a few years later. Here in the Medici chapel Benomo added 
the strength and soienoe of the eady Renaissance to the sincerity and 
daintiness of the Qothio illuminator. He is a story-teUer par exeeUenee^ a 
Florentine Carpacoio in his episodical treatment of lus subjeote, and a Floren- 
tine Holbein in his drawing of the heads of doctors and lawyers in his Saint 
Augustine series, where the modelling, awkward even to carelessness in some 
of his work, becomes almost as close as that of the great German master. He 
is classical only in his architecture, loving to paint rather the gayest eostumes 
of his own fifteenth century, and setting, says M. Lafenestre, **the life of the 
schools " (see his San Gimignano works) ** side by side with the life of courts 
and palaces.** For a particularly enthusiastic essay upon Benosso, see M. 
Miints, VAge tTOr^ pp. 619 to 0^, where he claims that justice has not yet 
been done to the painter, and that his is the glory of having restored to honor 
a narrative element too often sacrificed to the contemplative by the Florentine 
artists. He is not only an animated story-teller, he is a poet at times; the idyl 
is his as well as the episode, and his style suggests the romance rather than 
the Novella, He is a lover of nature, a student of fields and flowers and 
birds and animals : he loved to enamel a meadow with blossoms as well as to 
elaborate the pattern of a brocade jerkin, and to show us the arbor bending 
under heavy clusters of grapes as well as to present us to some contemporary 
legist or Magnifieo, On the vast wsll spacea that he covered so rapidly and 
easily with a world of story, he revealed himself in turn as landscape-painter, 
portrait-painter, animal-painter, costumer, architect, a designer of ornament, 
and superlatively a decorator. The pure, serene spirit of Fra Angelioo's 
art in Gozzoli had become more human, more homely, more familiar, the 
pleasant places of earth were the heaven he painted ; bat if the work of the 
master is more divine, that of the pupil is move living. 



ANTONIO EOSSBLLINO, FLORENTINE SOXJLPTOE,i 
AND BERNAEDO, HIS BEOTHEB, FLORENTINE 
SCTJLPTOB AND AEOHITECT. 

[Bom 14S87; died aboat 14m] [Born 1400 ; diad 14M.] 

BmuoGSAPHT.— W. Bode, R und A. Ji4>9dlino^ in the Dohme eccin of 
KunH und K&ntiUr d$$ MUUHoU&n und der JhuwtU, Angort Sohmanow, 
Un capoUnoro di ^euUura Jlorentina dA quaJttroetnlo^ in ArcAfvio /ttorico 
dOP Arte, IT., 2S&-a8S. W. Bode, lUdimUehe mtdhautr d&r Jienaiitanee, 
Studien tur OetehichU der UalienUehM. Plaatik wtd MaUrH mrf Orund dtr 
BOdwerksund OenUOdein den ZSniffL MuMttn mu Berlin, 0r. Albert Bg, 
with ft ihort artiole on II Hoeeellino in the Jahrfnteh der Kunat hUUMrieehen 
Satnmlungen dee AUerhdeheUn Kaieerhauaee, L (1888), p. 17, has a fine repio- 
duotion of a beantifiil Madonna which waa taken from Bohloaa Ambraa to tha 
Vienna coUeotiona. For Polyohromy applied to stataea, aee for the Boiael- 
lini, aa well aa for DonateUo, Verrooehio, Benedetto, and othera, Looia Oon- 
zajod, La PolychronUe done la eUUuaire du fnoyet^-dge et dela Xenaieeanee^ 
Ptaia,1888. 

IT has in trath been ever a praiseworthy and yirtnons 
thing to possess modesty, and to be adorned with 
those amiable qualities and rare gifts, so clearly to be 
perceived in the hononrable conduct of the sculptor An- 
tonio Bossellino, an artist, who pursued his calling with 
such devotion and so much grace that he was esteemed 
something more than man by all who knew him, and was 



* Antonio waa bom hi Settignano ; hia father waa Matteo di Domenioo Gam- 
barellL Then were five brothera, all artiata— Domenioo^ bom 1407 ; Ber- 
nardo, 1409-1464; Oioyanni, 1417-1496; TommaK», bom 1428; Antonio, 
1497-1479. Late oritioa, Dr. Bode eapeoially, haye oonaiderably inereaaed the 
liat of Antonio*a worka by Taaooa attribntiana of reUefii, boata, eta, both in 
olaj and marblAi 
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Tenerated almost as a saint for the admirable Yirtaes which 
he added to his knowledge of art* 

Antonio ' was called the Bossellino of the Prooonsolate,* 
from the circumstance of his workrooms being in a part of 
Florence, so called. His works display so much softness 
and delicacy, with a refinement and parity so entirely per- 
fect, that his manner may be justly called the true and 
really modem one. 

The marble fountain in the second court of the Medici 
Palace was constructed by Antonio Bossellino, the decora- 
tions of this work consist of Children with Dolphins^ from 
the mouths of which the water is poured. The whole is 
executed with exceeding grace, and finished with the ut- 
most care. In the church of Santa Croce, and near the 
holy-water font, this master erected a sepulchral monu- 
ment for Francesco Nori,' with the Virgin above it in 
baaao-rilieyo, and a second figure of Our Lady, in the 
palace of the Tomabuoni family,* with many other works 
which were sent abroad into rarious parts, as for example, 
to Lyons, in France. For San Miniato al Monte, a mon- 
astery of White Friars, outside of Florence, Bossellino was. 
appointed to construct the monument of the Cardinal of; 
Portugal, and this work he executed so admirably, with 

* The Rondlini belong to the groap of eoiilpton oaUed hj M. M&sti tho: 
Eoleotiai. This «athor aaye the loiilpton of the time were divided Into thiee 
elmwww the etone-oatten, lavaranii di quadro ; the ornrnmenteMete, Itmaranti 
iPintagUo ; the figoze lealpton, UmoratUi dijlgur$. The irneefilWui were em- 
phetioeny both ornMnenteliste and Sgnie lonlpton. See K. Mfintl^ VAg€ 
d'0r,4M. 

* The old ftooonnihite etOl standi at the oonier ol the 1^ del Ptooonsolo 
and the Via del PimdoHhii ; it was the head-qnarters of thegoild of jndges and 
notaries. 

« In the last edition of Hilaneai, VoL H., p. 406» he attributes the fomtain 
at the ViU* of Oastello to Donatello, and on p^ 94» Vol. m., he ooneots this 
eiror and aiBims his belief that the Oastello fonntain is the one mentioned 
here, althoogh ihapuUi and the dolphins have disappeared. 

* nanoeaoo Hori, the friend of Lorenso de* Medioi, was murdered in the, 
eathedzal in 1478 by Giov. Bandini. See the history of the Pasri oonspira^.. 
Antonio died aboat 1479« bat Nori ordered the tomb daring his lifetimOi 

' This work is supposed to be lost. 
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snch extraordinary care and ability^ that no artist can ever 
expect to see anything which in grace and delicacy could 
possibly surpass it/ Nay, to him who examines this work 
it appears not merely difficult, but almost impossible that 
it should have been brought to such perfection. There are 
angels who have so much grace and beauty of expression ; 
with such an easy flow in the draperies, and so much art in 
the whole work, that they no longer seem to be of marble, 
but living beings. Of these angels, one holds the crown of 
chastity, which belonged to that cardinal, he baring died, 
as it is said, in strict celibacy, the other bears the palm 
of yictory, to intimate the conquest obtained by the Prelate 
over worldly things. Among other remarkable parts of 
this work is an arch in the stone called macigno, which 
supports a marble curtain, so finely arranged, that between 
the white of the marble and the grey of the macigno this 
drapery looks much more like real cloth than like marble. 
On the sarcophagus are figures of children which are truly 
beautiful, with that of the Prelate himself ; there is a Ma- 
donna, moreover, in a medallion, which is also very well 
done : the tomb itself has the form of that consitructed in 
porphyry, which is to be seen in Rome on the Piazza of the 



^ An admirable tomb. The polyohromatio material nomewhat scatten the 
effect, and the flying angels are awkward, bat the medallion of the Viigin 
and Child is beantifol, Rosselllno being at his best in these tondi, while the 
whole ohapel, down to the smallest detail, is singnlarly harmonious in its deoo- 
>iative effect Perkins, Historioal Handbook of Senlptaie, p. 121, calls this 
(One of the three finest tombs in Tnsoany, and says that it ** attains the golden 
imean of ornament, thanks to the judicious contrast preserred between adorned 
and unadorned spaces.** It must be added that Rossellino, after attaining 
this effect of just proportion of ornament, has gone far toward cancelling what 
he had obtained, by using colored marble in large nuoaes instead of white, 
and this error surprises, since the epoch was one in which painter and sculptor 
so often thoroughly appreciated each other*s effects of color as well as of pro- 
portion. The tomb was ordered of Antonio in 1461. On the whole, though 
this work displays perhaps higher sculptural qualities than does the Bnmi 
monument, by his brother Beniaxdo, the latter is finer in arxangement and 
is therefore better as an aitistio entembU. M. Bug. MUnts is emphatic in 
his opinion that Bernardo is greater thaa Antonio, both as acohitect and 
■enlptor. 
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Botnnda.* This monument to the Cardinal of Portagal waQ 
erected in the year 1459, and its form, with the architecture 
of the chapel, so greatly pleased the Duke of Malfi,* 
nephew of Pope Pius II., that he caused one to be con- 
structed for his wife in Naples by the same artist, and sim« 
ilar to that of the cardinal in all things, excepting only the 
figure of the dead. In the same place ^ Antonio executed 
a picture in relief," representing the Nativity of Christ 
(the Presepio) ; a choir of rejoicing angels float over the rude 
building, and these, singing, with parted lips, are finished 
in such a manner that they seem to breathe, nay, to all 
their movements and expressions, Antonio imparted so 
much grace and refinement that genius and the chisel could 
produce nothing in marble to surpass this work. For 
these qualities the works of Antonio Bossellino have always 
been held in the highest esteem by Michael Angelo, and are 
ever considered more than excellent by every other artist. 
In the capitular church of Empoli, this master produced a 
figure in marble, of San Bastiano," which is held to be a 
very beautiful thing, and of this we have a drawing by his 
own hand in our book, where we have likewise all the archi« 
tectural details and figures of the before-mentioned chapel 



* The porphyfj tomb, Moording to Bottari, became a part of the lepQlchi* 
of Pope Clement XIL, a oover of the eame material haTing been added to it. 
It ia now in the Chnroh of S. John Lateran, in Rome. 

• By MalJl, Amalfi ia, of oonrie, meant. Antonio did not live to complete 
the tomb. ]>r. Bode olainu that this monument, whioh ia in the Chnroh of 
Monte Olireto at Naples, waa exeonted by Benedette da Hajano, working un- 
der the direction of Antonio. Perkina treats of this tomb aa Antonio^a work. 

i« Perkina, Hiatoiioal Handbook of Italian ficulptoxe, p. 128, calls this 
Nativity ^* a picture in marble,** especially recalling Ghiberti. It is in the 
Church of S. M. Del Monte OliTcto, Naples. Herr A Schmarsow, Un Co- 
polavoro di ScuUura Fiorentina d4l Quattrocento^ Arch, Stor,^ IV., 22&- 
885, claims that the St John in the B. GioT. Battista chapel of & Giobbe at 
Venice ia a masterpiece of Antonio Bossellino. 

" This ranks among Rossellino^s best works ; it is stiU in mUu. 

» This San Bastiano is called by M. MUnts one of the most beantifnl nude 
Sgnres of the fifteenth century. See also the same author in Let Archivee det 
Arte, p. 28, for a fine Annunciation by Bernardo Bossellino (one of hia earliait 
vorks), in the Chnroh of the Miseiicordia at BmpoU, 
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of San Miniato al Monte, with the portrait of Antonio Bos« 
sellino himself. 

Antonio died in Florenoe at the age of forty-six, leaving 
a brother, also an architect and scxQptor, called Bernardo.'* 
This artist executed the marble monament erected in the 
church of Santa Groce, to Messer Lionardo Bruni, of Arez- 
zo, who wrote the History of Florenoe, and was a yery 
learned man, as all the world knows. ^* Bernardo was much 

IS 11 Hunts oonridani tha* Bemudo BoMeUino surpMsed his brother both 
M Molptor and arehiteot. Hia masterpieoe of Malpiore ia tha Bnmi rnonn- 
ment (1444) in Santa Crooe; an Annanoialdon in the Miaerioordia ai Empoli 
ia important; while the tomb of the Beata YiUana 0451), in Santa Kazia No- 
TeHa, ia nnlike moat of hia work and reoaUa Donatdla The lAsiaii mona- 
ment at Piatoja (Ohoroh of San Domenioo) ia by Antonio and Bernardo. 

>* Thia tomb oommemorates the eminent Joriat, Leonardo Broni; alao called 
Aretino, from hia Urthpboe. He waa Apoatolio Seoretary to four anooeasive 
popea, became Chancellor of Slorenoei and at hia death, in 1444, waa giTen a 
magnificent fanend hj the BepnbUa Thia monnment^ much leaa rich than 
ia the tomb of Marauppini, by Denderio, which atanda oppoaite it upon the 
other aide of the ohnroh, ia leaa original and in a way leaa atriking, bat it 
haa a dignity and balance winch approach perfection, and one can never tire 
of iti grave beauty. 

It ia perhapa the fineat of that wonderful gronp of iepnlohral monnmenta 
which indndea the tomba of Carlo Ularanppini, by Deaiderio ; of Cardinal Por- 
togallo, by Antonio Roaaellino, and of Ugo, liazqnia of Tnaoany, by Mino da 
Fieaole. Thia tombal acalptnre ia the contribution of the Renaiaaance acolp- 
tocB to Art In their other worka, in boM^relief^ in the atatue in the nnuid, in 
the portrait bust, in the medal, and in deoorative detail they were the stndenta 
and foUowera of antiquity, but in thia they were oreatora and innovatoia. 
Through the middle agea the aepulchxal dab waa laid flat upon the ohuzeh 
floor, ita efllgy aoon worn amooth by ooontleaa feet Portraiture, decorative 
motivea, and elaborate detail were thna loet and waated. In the Benaiaaance 
the beloved or Uluatrioua dead wero given a nobler place. The aaroophagna 
with ita recumbent figuro waa aet high againat the ohuroh wall in a richly 
decorated niche between ornamented pilaatera. Guardian angela watched on 
either aide or drew apart the marble curtaina, oontemplative genii auatained 
the heavy wreathe of fruit and flowera or anpported the ahielda of the dead, 
while above in the lunetU were Madonna and the aainta. Lovely decorative 
forma enriched the aarcophagna, the baae and pilaatera wero carved with 
leaf and flower and aheU. But it waa in the treatment of the figure of the de- 
parted lying quietly with compoaed limba and folded handa, looking aa th^ 
who loved him aaw him for the laat time, with aU the tranaient linea amoothed 
away by the touch of the greateat of aoulptoca-^t waa in the figuro idealiaed 
by alTeotion and aimplified by memory that the Renaiaaanoe aonlptor proved 
himaelf "a poet of Death.** Tbit aoulptor had forgotten the ohamd-hoiiao 
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esteemed for his ability in architecture by Pope Nicholas V., 
who, besides, rained him greatly, and employed him in many 
of the works '• which he caused to be constructed during his 
pontificate, and of which he would have erected many more, 
had not death interposed to preyent him.** Among those 
for which Bernardo was employed by Pope Nicholas, was 
the rebuilding of the Piazza, or Miurket, in Fabriano (ac- 
cording to what we find related by Giannozzo Manetti), 
where Bernardo remained during seyeral months, on account 
of the plague, which was that year raging in Florence. 

imagw of ilie Middle Ages. Death iroe no longer io him ft griely epeotre, hut 
a gentle yoath with en inTWied tocoh, or nther » gr»Te end tender goaidiaa 
angd, end in theee MuAerely beentifnl leonmbent figineo, in thoM mailed eol- 
dien, ddloate women, end dignified eoholan and ehvehmen, the peaoe, the 
pathoai and the majesty of death found adequate artlstio e xp ree ai on. 

If we oompaie these Renaiieanoe tomba with thoee of the Greek Oeramioai 
we shall perhaps appreolate mora highly the indiTidnality of the Tneoaa 
sonlptor and the foroe aa a eontrolling inflnenoe in the plastio arte of that 
*^grande itpiranct qut a trtmmrtdt la Urrt.^ The aepolohxal ba$^relisft of 
the Greeks show as the wifb snnoonded by her senrante, her ohildNn at her 
knee bidding them a long faraweU, the youth dasping his father's hand while 
the hone etands near, symbol of the last, dark journey, or the maiden at her 
toilet, with the sirens, emblems of death, horering abore her. Profoundly 
humanas they are, theee figuree ere not portcsito, they are merely typee ; both 
form and f eatoraa are genersliaed in the true Greek fashion ; it is tbe inscrip- 
tion slone that oommemoratea the individual Theee tombal relieft tell us of 
aelf -restraint, of obedienoe to inflexible law, but they seem already ihxouded 
In the twilight of the dim under-wodd, and they sre orerehadowed by the 
deep sadnees of the eternal eeparatton. The Benaisssnoe tomb laeks this 
uniTersal humanity, it is intensely individual, it p r eser ves the aotual sem- 
blance of the departed, it betrays the desira for posthumous fame so eharao- 
teristio of the epooh, it re p r e se n ts death sa but a brief aleep, angel-guarded, 
and it suggests a prions res ur rection and a pereonal immortelity. 

» Certain oritios attribute theee buildinga, executed under Nieholas V., 
rather to Bernardo di Lorenao than to Bernardo Bossellina Milanesi oonidd- 
en this attribution to be wholly mistaken, and reeting upon no proof, whereaa 
Bernardo Bossellino certainly was in the sendee of Pope Nicholas. 

>* Bernardo built at Piensa the church, town-haU, biehop^s palace, and the 
Pioookmini palace. Theee edifices show great similsrity to the work of Leon 
Battiata Albert!, and certain oritioa affirm that the RoceDai palaee at Elorenoe 
ia moro probably by BosselUno than by AlbertL Bernardo was also arehitect 
of the Pfcodomini palace at Siena. In 1488 he sculptured a tabernacle f6r 
the c on ve nt of B& Flora e Lueilla d* Areszo. and another in 1480 for the Badia 
of Florenoe. Theee tabemaolee are not mentioned by YasarL 
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This he enlarged where it was too closely restricted, and 
brought the whole place into good order, erecting a range of 
shops around it, which are very useful as well as commodious 
and handsome. He then restored the church of San Fran- 
cesco in the same place, which was going to ruin ; and at 
Gualdo he rebuilt the church of San Benedetto, we may al- 
most say, entirely anew, considering the addition of hand- 
some and well constructed buildings which he made to it. 
In Assisi, the church of San Francesco was greatly damaged 
in some parts, and in others were threatening to fall ; this 
building, he likewise repaired and strengthened most thor- 
oughly, covering it also with a new roof. At Ciyita Vecchia» 
Bernardo erected many beautiful and magnificent edifices ; 
and at Givita Oastellana, he rebuilt more than a third of the 
city walls in a very good manner. At Nami, also, he re- 
built and enlarged the fortress, adding to it strong and 
handsome walls. At Oryieto, this artist likewise erected a 
large fortress, with a most beautiful palace, a work of 
great cost and no less magnificence.^^ At Spoleto, in like 
manner, he enlarged and strengthened the fortress, con« 
structing dwelling-places therein, so handsome, commo^ 
dious, and well-arranged, that nothing better can be seen* 
He restored the baths of Viterbo at great expense and with 
a most regal spirit, erecting residences there, calculated, not 
for the rich * only, who daily go to bathe there, but worthy 
to be the lodging of the greatest princes.** 

All these buildings were executed at the command of Pope 
Nicholas V., by Bernardo, in places distant from Bome ; but 
for that city itself he restored, and in many places renewed, 
the walls which were for the most part in ruins ; adding to 
them certain towers, and comprehending in these, additional 
fortifications, which he erected outside of the Castle St 
Angelo, besides numerous rooms and decorations which he 

* AmnuUaii meuw the nok, not the rich. 

» DelU VeUe, quoted by Milanesi, affirnu that the OrriefeHi f ortma greatly 
anteda t es B«niaida Many of the palaoei were baUt by Ippolito Soahiai and 
it ia not known whioh ones were designed by Bernardo. 

M These buildings had ahraady fallen into deoay when Bottari wrote in 17S8L 



i 
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oonstrncted within. This Pontiff had it also in mind to re« 
store and gradually to rebuild, as the oocasion should de- 
mand, the forty Churches of the Stations instituted by Pope 
Gregory I., who was called Gregory the Great, and he did 
complete that work in a great measure, having restored 
Santa Maria Trasteyere, Santa Prassedia, San Teodoro, San 
Pietro in Vincula, and many others of the minor churches. 
But with still greater spirit, magnificence, and care was the 
same work accomplished for six of the greater and principal 
churches — San Giovanni Laterano, for example, Santa Ma- 
ria Maggiore, Santo Stephano, in Monte Oelio, Sant' Apos* 
tolo, San Paolo, and San Lorenzo, extra muros.^* Of Saa 
Pietro I do not speak, because this constitutes an undertak* 
ing apart. 

Pope Nicholas V. had also proposed to make the Vatican 
itself into a separate city, and to surround it with fortifica* 
tions ; in pursuance of this plan, he had three roads laid 
out which should lead to San Pietro ; two of these being, aa 
I believe, where the Borgo Vecchio and Borgo Nuovo now 
are. These he was covering in certain parts with Loggie, 
containing very convenient shops : the richer and more im- 
portant trades being separated from the minor and poorer, 
each class of trades established being in a street by itself. 
The Sound Tower, still called Torrione di Niccola, was al- 
ready completed. Over these shops and Loggie were to be 
erected commodious and magnificent houses in a fine style 
of architecture, and these were so designed that they were 
defended and sheltered from all those winds which in Rome 
are considered insalubrious, and were moreover freed from 
all the inconveniences of water and other disadvantages 
likely to generate malaria. All which would have been 
completed by that Pontiff, had his life been prolonged but 
for a short time, he being of a great and most determined 

1* Thsan is no doonmefntwy proof that Bernardo BoMeUixio did an jthing in 
Rome except saperintend certain bnildingi at Saa Stefano Rotondo, and 
ether masters are recorded aa the authors of some of the srohiteotoral works 
manttoned by VasarL 
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spirit, well informed also, and so thoroughly skilled in snch 
undertakings, that he directed and governed the architects 
no less than he was counselled and guided by them. And 
this is a state of things which causes great undertakings to 
be brought easily to a successful termination, for when the 
founder of the building understands for himself, and is 
capable of instant decision, the works go forward, but when 
he is incapable and irresolute, he stands undecided between 
the yes and the no, suffering time to pass unprofitably 
amidst various designs and opinions, while nothing useful is 
effected. But respecting this design of Nicholas, there is 
no need to say anything more, since it was not carried into 
effect. 

This Pontiff, likewise proposed to reconstruct the papal 
palace in so vast and magnificent a style, and with so much 
beauty and convenience, that, in every point of view, it 
should be the most splendid and extensive building in 
Christendom. He intended that it should not only be a 
suitable residence for the person of the supreme Pontiff, the 
chief of all Christians, and that of the sacred college of car- 
dinals, who, as being his council and assistants, ought to 
be ever near him ; but he also desired that aU offices for 
business of whatever kind, despatches, legal affairs, and all 
others connected with the Court, should be comprised with- 
in it ; insomuch, that all these buildings, thus assembled to- 
gether, offices, courts, and the household, would have pre- 
sented imposing magnificence, and, if such a term may be 
used for such a purpose, would have produced a pompous 
grandeur of inconceivable effect. But what is even much 
more, preparations were to have been made for the reception 
of emperors, kings, dukes, and other Christian princes, who, 
whether for their affairs, or from devotion, should visit that 
most holy apostolic seat. And who will believe that Pope 
Nicholas would also have constructed there a theatre for tiie 
coronation of the Pontiffs, with gardens, loggie, aqueducts, 
fountains, chapels, libraries, and a most sumptuous building 
set apart for the conclave ? This building (I know not 
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whether I should call it a palace, a oastle, or a city) would 
certainly have been the most superb edifice that had ever 
been erected, so far as we know, from the creation of the 
world to the present day. What dignity would it not have 
imparted to the holy Boman church, to see the supreme 
Pontiff, the chief thereof, assemble around him all the ser- 
▼ants and ministers of God dwelling in the city of Home, 
and unite them as in a renowned and most holy monastery, 
where, as it were in a new terrestrial Paradise, they might 
have liyed a heavenly, angelic, and most holy life, present- 
ing an example to all Christendom, and awakening even the 
minds of infidels to the true worship of God and the blessed 
Saviour ! But this vast work was left incomplete by the 
death of the Pope, nay, rather it was scarcely commenced ; 
the little that was done may be known by his arms, or what 
he used as arms, which were two keys laid cross-wise on a 
field of red. The fifth work which this Pontiff had proposed 
to himself to execute, was the church of San Pietro, which 
he had designed to make so vast, so rich, and so splendidly 
adorned, that it were better to be silent respecting it than 
to commence the recital, since I could not fittingly describe 
even the smallest part of the work, and should fail all the 
more certainly, because the model prepared for this building 
has been lost, and others have since been made by other 
architects. But whoever shall desire to form a clear con- 
ception of the great designs entertained in this matter by 
Pope Nicholas V., let him read what Giannozzo Manetti, a 
noble and learned Florentine citizen, has written very cir- 
cumstantially in the life of that Pontiff. For the designs of 
all the works projected as above described by Pope Nicholas, 
as well as for others, the latter is said to have availed him- 
self of the genius and great industry of Bernardo Bossellino.*^ 

** In tbe Mueo Hukmals of Floraioe we buti of » Ban GioTBimiiio mod 
of BBfeiiste SfoRA, hy Bernardo BoeeeUino; also a tondo bj Antonio, of the 
Madonna and Obild, and a boat of Maftteo Fdmieii At the South Kenaing- 
ton Mnaenm ia the bnat of Giorannl da San Minlato, Dootor of Arte and of 
M edioine, 1478, hj Antonio (for a fine leproduotlon, aee J. O. Bobinion^a 
folio work, South Kannigton Mnaenm Italian SonlptuM, plate XYIII. X 
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Antonio, the brother of Bernardo,^ ^ (to retamat length 
to the point, whence, for so fair a purpose, I departed), An* 
tonio executed his labours in sculpture, about the year 1490 ; 
and as men for the most part admire such works as are seen 
to have been produced with care and difficulty, and as his 



Dr. Bode olaimB for hiin m wall seyenl large day reliefii, a Hadonna with the 
Christ Child, in the Berlin Mneeam, and another in the Hainaoer coUeotion. 
The former ia the original atady for the tondo in the Moeeo Naxionale of Flor- 
enoe, and like most of the terra-cotta studies ii superior to the completed 
marble. A man*s bust from the Guadagni Palaoe of Florence is also at- 
tributed to Antonio, and Herr von Fabriosy ascribes to him the Solarolo Ma- 
donna which Signer Argnani, of Faenza, accredits to DonateUo. Two xeliefi^ 
the Assumption and the story of St. Stephen, in the pulpit of the cathedral 
of Prato, are by Antonio, and far surpass the other sculptures there by Kino. 
Bee Milanesi. Works in terra-cotta became frequent at this epoch; th« 
terra-cotta is sometimes glazed terra invetriata^ as in the caae of the EobbiaB, 
sometimes painted in oil (see the Kiccolo d*Uzzano of DonateUo), and some- 
times has only the natural color of the bsked day. II. Louis Courajod (aee 
Bibliography) and J. C. Robinson, in his South Kensington Catalogue, are of 
the opinion that nearly all terra-oottas np to the end of the fifteenth century 
were colored, and that gilding was almost invariably used upon certain por- 
tions of bcu-reliefk. 

» Apparently Antonio died about 1479. That was the last year in which he 
is recorded as having paid taxes. Bernardo BosseUino, bom 1409^ was buried 
in Sta. Maria Novella, September 23, 1464. 

** The Roeellini belong to the group of eclectic sculptors who sacrificed 
some of Donatello^s vigor to the striving for religious expression and elegance 
of form. They are * * thoughtful and labcnious, if not powerful,** says M. Mttnti, 
who adds that to this group, including Desiderio and Mine, '* is due in great 
part the high perfection of Florentine Art.** Distinction and refinement, to- 
gether with exquisite taste in the arrangement of ornament and detail, belong 
to all of these sculptors. Symonds, in his Fine Arts, says that these artists 
*^ voluntarily imposed upon their genius *' limitation to such effects as could 
be obtained by ** suavity of expression, delicacy of feeling, nrbanity of style,** 
and he believes that their charm of manner can hardly be defined except by 
similes, such as *'' the melody of a lute as distinguished from that of an or- 
chestra.** Although these eclectics have left no such immortal works as the 
gates of Ghiberti, the Zueeone of DonateUo, the CoUeone of Verrocohio, the 
Oarttoria of della Robbia, yet they are the authors (Benedetto snd Mino, that 
is, as well as the RoseUini and Matteo da Civitale) of the countless fountains 
and friezes and bordered panels, the festoons of marble fruit which hang 
down over tombe, the acanthus scroU-work climbing the wells of churches, in 
fsot of aU that lovely decorative detaU which is so essentiaUy of the quattro^ 
eetUOf that it, even more than the masterpieces of their greater contempon- 
liaa, stands for ua as the very sign-manual of the ItaUan Rimaiisanoo 
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labonrs are distingiiished for these two qnalities^ he deserves 
and has obtained fame and honour, as an illustrious ex- 
ample from which modem sculptors may learn how those 
statues should be executed which are calculated, by the dif- 
ficulties they present, to secure the greatest amount of praise 
and renown. For after Donatello, it is Antonio, who has 
effected the most towards adding a certain delicacy and re- 
finement to works in sculpture, seeking to perforate in some 
parts, and in others to round his figures in such a manner, 
that they appear in full relief and well finished in every 
part, a point which until that time had not been seen to be 
so perfectly attended to in sculpture, but the method, hav- 
ing been first introduced by him, has since, in the times 
more immediately following, and in our own, been ever 
adopted and acknowledged to be admirable. 



DESmEMO DA SETTIGNANO,* SOULPTOB 

[Bom 1428; diad 1461] 

BiBUOORiPBT.— W. Boda, J>eHderio, in the Dohme wriM of KunU vnd 
KUfUtUrdet MUUlaUer9umdderN€MaeU. Dr. Bode, bofcb in the .TaArftiMA, 
the OoMeUe de$Beaux Arti^ and the ilrcAlvio Sioriea^ ham written mnoh of late 
oonoeming Detideria W. Bode, Detiderio da Seitignano und F^anee$oo 
Lauratu^ Die wahre BOate der MarUUa Strosxi^ Jahrbueh derK,P.8,, VoL 
IX., No. 4^ and Vol. X, Na L, Berlin, 1888-«K. W. Bode, Zim< iteUmiMsfta 
^raumbUaUn dm Quattroomto im BarUner Muaewn^ J4Mhrbueh dar K. P, S^ 
VoLXL H. Von Tiohndi, i>(ma<€<fo a to CHMca J^bclfrna, Tonn, 

VEBY great is the amount of gratitude which is due 
to Heaven and to Natare^ from those who are able 
to produce their works without effort and with a 
certain grace which others cannot impart to their produc- 
tionsy whether by study or imitation. For this is in truth 
a gift of Heaven, showered, so to speak, over certain works 
in such a manner that they bear about them a loyeliness 
and attraction which draw towards them not only those who 
are well versed in art, but even many who are not connected 
with it. And this proceeds from the idea of ease and facil- 
ity which the truly good presents, never offering to the eyes 
that hard and crude aspect so frequently given to works 
produced painfully and with laboured efforts; by such 
grace and simplicity, which pleases universally and is un- 
derstood by all, are distinguished the works performed by 
Desiderio. 

Many affirm, that this artist belonged to Settignano, a 
place two miles distant from Florence, while others con- 



> Deaiderio (di Bartolommeo di Franoaaoo) waa bom at Settignano, and 
the ion of a maaon, Bartolommeo di Franoeaoo, ealled Ferro. He had two 
farothera, Franoaioo and Qen, and Gari waa afterwaid adopted aa the familf 
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rider him a Florentine ; but this is of little consequence, 
seeing that the two places are so near together. Desiderio 
imitated the manner of Donato,^ although he was himself 
endowed by nature with the power of imparting extraordi- 
nary grace and loveliness to his heads ;' and the faces of 
his women and children exhibit the most charming sweet- 
ness and the softest delicacy, qualities which he derived so 
much from nature by whom he was disposed to the art, as 
from the zeal and study wherewith he disciplined and exer- 
cised his genius. Desiderio worked in his youth on the 
pedestal of Donato's David, which is in the ducal palace of 
Florence, and on this he executed harpies in marble, of ex- 
traordinary merit, as also vine-leaves, with their tendrils, in 
bronze, which are very graceful and most ably executed.* 
On the faQade of the Gianfigliazzi palace, he sculptured the 
armorial bearings* of the family, of a large size and very 
finely done, with a lion, which is most beautiful ; and 
other works in stone now dispersed over different parts of 
the city. For the church of the Carmine, Desiderio carved 
an Angel * in wood, which was placed in the chapel of the 
Brancacci ; and in the church of San Lorenzo he completed 
the decorations, in marble, for the chapel of the Sacrament, 
a work which he conducted with great diligence to the 
utmost perfection. In this chapel there was the figure of a 
child by our artist, in full relief, which was removed from 
its place,*^ and is now wont to be set upon the altar on the 

* In this we oumot agree, for it is dnunatio, ▼igaroni, and energetio, while 
that of Desiderio is qniei, gentle, and nnimpassioiied. We have little to jndge 
him by — a bust, a monament, and a tabemacd*— bat these are snf&oient to 
show his exquisite taste in ornament, his great teohnioal skill, and his origi- 
nality. — O. C. Perkins's Historical Handbook of Italian Sonlptare. Binoe 
this was written the list of works attnbnted to Desiderio has been increased 
by n number of busts. 

* In his Oronaea BinuUa Giofumi Santi says of Dedidedo, '* Jl hnmo D&- 
9iderMidoleeeb€Uo.'' 

« This pedestal is lost. 

• Whioh have been reetoved. 

• The angel is lost. 

V In 1677 these sonlptnres were taken to the opposite side of the chnzch, 
and the little Christ was restored to its old place npon the monnment. See 
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feast of the Nativity^ as an extraordinary thing ; and in its 
Btead another was made by Baccio da Montelapo^ also in 
marble, which stands constantly on the tabernacle of the 
Sacrament. In Santa Maria NoYella, Desiderio constructed 
the marble sepulchre of the Beata Villana,* a work wherein 
there are certain little angels which are very graceful, as is 
the portrait of the Beata herself, taken from the life. She 
does not seem to be dead, but merely asleep. For the Nuns 
of the Murate likewise he executed a small figure of the 
Virgin, to stand on a column in a tabernacle, which is also 
in a very pleasing and graceful manner, insomuch that both 
these works were always held in the utmost esteem, and are 
still very highly prized.* Desiderio executed the marble 
tabernacle of the Sacrament in the chureh of San Pietro 
Maggiore, with his accustomed diligence; and although 
there are no figures in this work, it gives evidence, never- 
theless, of a very fine manner, and has infinite grace, like all 
the other works by his hand.^ This artist sculptured the 
portrait of Marietta degli Strozzi," likewise in marble, and 

Milaaeri. This infuit Ohrirt is among the most ohsrming ststiies of the R»- 
nsisssQce. M. MQnts notes (/>• PrimU\f^) that a marble statuette greatly 
xesembUng it was left to the Loavre by Baron DaTilUer. See also the statu* 
•tte in the Duomo of Prato, nearly identical in character. 

• The tomb of the Beata Yillana is by Bernardo Rossellino. See his lafe. 

* It was broken by accident in 1557, put together again, but was coarsely 
painted and badly damaged. It was finally placed in the small oratory of 
8. M. deUe NerL See Milsaeai, VoL H, p. 109. 

>« In 1784, the chnroh being destroyed, this cibarium was oarried to a mar- 
ble shop in the Piazza Madonna. Milanesi in his last edition could no longer 
account for its whereabouta 

" Dr. Bode {Gazette dee Beaux Arte, 1888) refuses for technical reasons to 
credit the bust of Marietta Stroszi in the Berlin Gallery to Desiderio^ and 
attributes it to FVsnoesco Laurana, the medaUist and sculptor ; Big. Gazottl 
combats this attribution. Dr. Bode also remarks that Marietta was but six- 
teen yean old when Desiderio died, while the bust is that of a person at least 
ten years older. Dr. Bode is, howeyer, convinced that the Berlin Gallery pos- 
sesses two busts which really sze by Desideria One is of a young girl, the 
material is marble, and the writer suggests that the bust may hare coom 
from the Medici palace in Florence. The other bust, which is in calcareous 
stone, came from the Ducal Pislace of Urbino, is of about the year 1460^ and 
aooording to Dr. Bode, ia probably a portrait of one of thedaughten of Dnks 
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taken from the life, and, as the Lady was exceedingly beaur 
tifal, the bnst is a very admirable one. 

The tomb of Messer Carlo Marsnppini/' of Arezzo, in the 
church of Santa Groce, was also erected by this master, and 
the work not only caused amazement in the artists and 
other well-informed persons, who then examined it, but con- 
tinues to surprise all who see it in the present day : Desi- 
derio haying executed foliage on the sarcophagus, which, 
although somewhat hard and dry, yet, as but few antiquities 
had at that time been discoyered, was then considered a 
yery beautiful thing. Again, among other particulars of 
this work, are certain wings which form part of the orna- 
ments of the sarcophagus, and seem rather to be of actual 
feathers than of stone, a thing yery difficult to produce in 
marble, since it is almost impossible to copy hair and feath- 
ers with the chisel.* There are, besides, seyeral Children 
and Angels, executed in a manner which is truly beautiful 
and animated. The figure of the Dead, a portrait from 
nature, extended on the tomb, is of the utmost excellence ; 

Federigo. For ttat reprodactioiia of these baste see the Jahrbuch der K P. 8.^ 
VoL VUL, p. 83, and VoL YIIL, p. 112. The fonner reprodnoes also a day 
boat recently aoqairad, and which Dr. Bode helieyes to be a study for the Ber- 
lin marUd. Dr. Bode thinks that a bust Utely found in a Tilla of the Btroui, 
near Florence, is the troe and orifpnal portrait of Marietta StroszL See the 
Jahrhuch der K P. 8., Vol X.,p.2S,IHe Wahre BUtU der Marietta StroxH, 
and YoL XL, p. 200, Zwei Italieniiehe Franenbtuten, etc. The bust called a 
Princeas of Urbino has also been named, thoogh with no certain proof, An- 
tonietta des Banx, wife of Gianfranoeeco Gonzaga. See L*Arch, 8tor, deW 
ArU, n., 168. 

* The translator has hflKO omitted a meaningless, or at best a fsntastio, 
sentenoe : '* There is a marble niche more living than if it were of boncb'* 

" Carlo di Gregorio Marsnppini, who died abont 1455^ was Secretary to the 
Florentine Repnblia This tomb is a marked contrast to the Bmni tomb, 
which is opposite it^ The work of Desiderio is less grave and classical, ^nt 
is spontaneona, original, and nnasnaL Owing to the symmetries! disposition 
and the delicacy of the wotk, the monoment does not appear oTcrloaded, al- 
thoo^ nearly every portion of it is fiUed with omamenl Altogether it is 
one ot the two or three most beantifol tombs in Toscany. Speaking of it M. 
Htlntx says : ** Here one sees the pnpil of Donatello leas nniTersal than his 
master, bat more chastened, sometimes more subtle, and with more of f?ior- 
MdssM.**— X<t PrknUifk, ^ (MS. 
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and on a medallion is the effigy of Our Lady in basso-rilievo, 
treated after the manner of Donato, and finished with great 
judgment as well as extraordinary grace. These qualities 
are likewise to be remarked in many other bassi-rilieyi in 
marble by Desiderio, some of which are in the guardaroba 
of the lord Duke Cosimo, more particularly a medallion 
with the head of Jesus Christ, and that of John the Baptist, 
as a child.^ At the foot of Messer Carlo's tomb, Desiderio 
laid a large stone to the memory of Messer Giorgio, ^^ a re- 
nowned doctor and legist, who was secretary to the Signoria 
of Florence, with a basso-rilieyo, which is very beautiful, 
and wherein is the portrait of Messer Oiorgio, clothed in the 
robes of a doctor, according to the fashion of that time. 

Had not death so prematurely deprived the world of that 
powerful mind which thus laboured with such admirable 
efiFect, Desiderio would, without doubt, have profited to such 
extent by the experience of the future, as to have surpassed 
all others, as much in knowledge of art as he did in grace. 
But the thread of his life was cut short at the age of twenty- 
eight,"^ to the deep grief of all those who had hoped to be- 

"ThiawozkUlott 

14 xhii slab stiU eziste, but is muoh injiizvd bj the feet of pMsem Rioha 
copied the now iUegible insoription ; it piored thia ICanoppini to be Gregorio, 
not Giorgio, and Moretaiy, not of the Florentine Signoria, bat of Charles VI. « 
king of France. See Milanen. 

>• Denderio died, aged thirty-eix, January 10, 1464, and was boned in San 
Piero Maggiore. He left a statoe of a Penitent Magdalen partiaUj oompleted. 
It was finished by Benedetto of Majano, and is in the Santa Trinith. A ttiac- 
ckUo relief of the Madonna and Child in the Via Oavoor at Florenoe is attrib- 
uted to Desiderio. H. too Taohadi, in DonaUUo « la OrUiea Mbdema^ has 
olauned for Desiderio several ohildren*s busts, inoloding the famous TAng hw g 
Child of the Miller ooUectian. M. MOnts (Zet PrimUtft) cannot admit this 
last attribntian, considering that the f ranknev of the expression and snienesa 
of handling could only have oome from Donatello. This objeotion seems a 
fair one, noTertheless there ii a something in the T^ngiifng Child which Is 
irery tnggeMyt of Desiderio, and which seems like the supreme expression of 
just what Desiderio most admired in Donatello, and best aisimilated, adding a 
refinement, a certain pfitfci^uz quality of his own not found in the greater 
master's work. The Museo Borromeo at Milan contains a buttino which re- 
sembles the children's busts in the Vanchettoni church of Florenoe, and if the 
latter are by Desiderio, as has been suggested, the Borromeo bust may be also 
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hold the perfection, to which snch a genius would have at- 
tained in its maturity, and who were more than dismayed by 
so great a loss. He was followed by his relations and nu- 
merous friends to the church of the Seryifces ; and on his 
tomb there continued for a long time to be placed epigrams 
and sonnets, from the number of which it shall suflSce me 
to insert the following : — 

Come vide naiura 
Dar Deriderio aifreddi marmi mla^ 
Epoter la eeuUtwa 

Agguagliar eua beUesga aima e t^flniia, 
Si/ermd shigoUita 

E disse ; OTnai sard nUa gloria oeeura, 
E plena d* dUo sdegno 
Troncd la vita a cost bM ingegno 
Ma in van, perchi ea$iui 
DU vita etema ai mormt, e i mamU a Itd^ 

The works of Desiderio were performed about the year 1485. 
He left the sketched figure of a Magdalene in penitence, 
which was finished at a later period by Benedetto da Maiano,. 
and is now in the church of Santa Trinity at Florence, oui 
the right as you enter the church. This figure is beautiful 
beyond the power of words to express. In our ho€ii are- 
certain drawings by Desiderio," which are yery fine ; his; 

included among his worki. See G. Frinoni, VArch. 8tor,^ in., 849. Signer- 
Umberto Roan, DArcK Stor.^ VI. {11 Ifwteo Ifazionalt di Fireme net 2V(- 
tnnio^ 18S9-18Sn), gives a reprodnetion (p. 16) of a bronze bead of a ohild= 
in the Bargello which he attribniet to Deiiderio. There is in the Berlin. 
Mnsenm a bast of a child accredited by Dr. Bode to Desiderio, which was. 
bought criginallj by Herr Semper ftom the Barberini palace, went thence to 
Vienna, and lastly to Berlin. 

** Had Desiderio left nothing but the Mannppini tomb he would hsTc been 
famous. Perhaps no sculptor ever succeeded in making a monument so in- 
tensely rich and yet avoided giving any sense of overloaded ornament. Taste > 
and refinement are the words which come first to the mind in describing it, 
but behind these two qualities is a delicate individuality which surpaMcs both. 
The tomb of Mazsuppini will always be accounted among the glorious produc- 
tions of the Renaissance, and as a title of immortality to the young sculptor, 
whose remaining works are so few. He waa. prominently fitted to be a « 
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portrait I have obtained from some of his connectioBS in 
Settignano. 

■ehoUr of Donatello, for he was oapftUe at onoe of ippraciatJBg DanatoTlo*« 
•trength and his fweetaeii, thoM chaiaoteriatios of the master which are aeen 
in hiMputti of the Fkato pnlpiti the Sieneae font and the Santa Crooe Annan- 
oiation. Deaiderio*s children hare not the robnrtneai of DonateIlo*a, lome of 
them are almost fngile ; the artist is already following the enrrent of the fif- 
teenth-oentmy sODlptnre, which set in the direction of grace and tenderness, 
bat he still preserres his own strong individaalitj, and therein he stands 
higher than do any of the eclectics who immediately snrronnded hfan. He 
seems an exemplification of one side of Donatello^s talent spiritaaliaed and 
refined into less of strength end mora of sweetness, a swoeliiess, howerer, 
which is whoUy sane and healthy. M. Mttnta (£«• Primitf/k) calls him ''the 
most spir<<««{ of the second generation of Florentine soolptorsi the beat en* 
dowed of those who followed **»*"»*"^*^ of DonateUo.** 



MINO DA PIESOLB, SCTTLPTOB^ 

[Bornlttl; diad 1484.] 

BiBUOOBAFHT.— D. GnoU, Lt Oper$ di Jiinoda FletoU in Ecma^ in VAr* 
e&<vio iStorira <l<2r ^Wtf, n., 456 ; m, 80, 175, 2368, 424. D. Gnoli, i^toMTnc 
niotu del monwnenio del CardinaU F^rteguerri, di Mine da FiemU^ in VAr* 
ddeio Storieo delT Arte, IV., aO& Bano-HLieoi di Mino da FietoU^ artide 
hf Adolfo y«ntiui in VArthMo Storieo detP ArU, L, iia H. Ton Tiobndi, 
Dot Cbf|fMiion*f Tabemakel Sixtue IV, in S. PeUr 9U Hom^ Jahrbueh 
K. P. A, Yin, 1. W. Bodft, Mino da Fieeole^ in th« Dohme MriM of Kunat 
und SmUler dee JiUtaUen und der JfeueeiL 

WHEN artists seek no more, in the works they pro- 
duce, than to imitate their masters, or some other 
eminent person, whose maimer may please them, 
in the attitudes of thbir figares, the air of their heads, or 
the folds of their draperies, and confine themselves to the 

> nDno di Gioraani di Mino mm bom abont 1480, 1481 (a miaprint in Gaje 
naikaa it 1400). He ia ragiateired in a book of the macter-oarren in atone and 
irood aa a native of Poppi in the Gaaentino, Jfinue Johannie JUni de Pupio 
[Poppi], matrionlated Jnly 28» 1464. Ifilaned aooepta thia entry and oon- 
aiders him aa Mino da Poppi and not da Fieeole, bnt another book, the one 
called il roMo, the red book, belonging to the aame art gnild, ipeaka of him 
aa Mino da Fieaola See Milaneai, HI, p. 116, note 8t. £Ug. Domenioo 
Gnoli, in an important aeriet of artidea, 2> Opere di Mino da Fleeole in 
Jioma, pnbliahed in the Arehiuio Storico deW Arte^ has nearly doubled oar 
knowledge of thia aoolptor. He haa eetaUiahed the faots, first, that Borne 
was the real theatre of Minora aotivity ; seoond, that fifteenth-oentary work 
in Rome was almost ignored by Vasari, the latter jbiling to even record works 
wliioh he-wonld have celebrated with high praise had they been in Florence ; 
third, he haa pzoyed by examination, analysis, and photographic repcodaotion 
that many Boman works denied to Mino by Perkins are hia, wholly or in part. 
Sig. Gnoli, in speaking of the Tnscan neglect of Boman fifteenth-century work, 
notes the fact that tradition regarding art work ia preserred in the familiea 
of the artista who exeonte and of the patrons who order it ; bnt that in Rome 
the artists were but transient, and did not settle with their fsmilies in the 
eity, while the patrons, being chnrchmen, celibates, and only eleotiye princes, 
were also transient and had no familiea. In addition to this the pomp and 
aplendor of the sixteenth and scTenteenth centories in Borne hare canaed tha 
elegant bat more simple mA of the fifteenth centory to be foigotten. 
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stadying of these particulars ; although with time and la- 
bour, they may execute works similar to those they admire, 
yet they never attain, by these means alone, to the perfec- 
tion of their art, since it is obyious that he rarely presses 
forward who is content to follow behind.' And the imita- 
tion of Nature herself is at an end for that artist whom 
long practice has confirmed in the manner he has adopted : 
for as imitation is the fixed art of representing exactly what 
you desire to copy, so it is a yery fine thing, provided that 
you take pure Nature only for your guide, without the in- 
tervention of your master's manner, or that of others, who 
have also reduced to a manner what they first took from 
Nature : seeing that, however truthful and natural the 
works of any master may appear, it is not possible that 
with all his diligence, he can make it such as that it shall be 
equal to Nature herself, nay, even though he select the best 
parts, he can never set them together into a body of such 
perfection as to make Art outstrip Nature. Then, if this 
be 80, it follows, that objects taken directly from Nature 
are alone calculated to make painting and sculpture per- 
fect, and that he who studies artists only, and not bodies 
and things natural, must of necessity have his works in- 
ferior to the reality, nay, less excellent than those of the 
master from whom he takes his manner. Accordingly, it 
has happened to many of our artists, that not having stud- 
ied anything but the manner of their masters, and having 
thu£ left Nature out of view, they have failed to acquire 
any knowledge of her, neither have they got beyond the 
master they have imitated, but have done great wrong to 
their own genius. Whereas, if they had studied the man- 
ner of their masters and natural objects at the same time, 
they would have produced more efFectual fruits than they 
have now done. An instance of this may be seen in the 
works of the sculptor, Mino da Fiesole, who, possessing 
genius whereby he might have accomplished whatever he 
had chosen to attempt was yet so enamoured of the nmnner 

• Tfaii ifl a Mjing of ]fioheliii0Blo*iL 
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of hiB master, Desiderio da Settignano,* that the grace im- 
parted by that artist to his heads of women, to his boys, 
and to all other figures ezecnted by him, appeared to Mino 
something superior to Nature herself ; insomuch that, sole- 
ly occupied in following his master, he abandoned the study 
of natural objects as superfluous, whence he became rather 
graceful in manner than solidly based in art 

It was on the hill of Fiesole, a most ancient city, now in 
decay, near to Florence, that the sculptor, Mino di Oioyanni 
was bom : and he, being placed as a stone-cutter with Desi- 
derio da Settignano, a young sculptor of great excellence, 
displayed much attachment to his calling ; and while occu- 
pied with the squaring of stones, he acquired the art of 
imitating in terra the works executed by Desiderio in 
marble. These he copied so closely, that his master seeing 
him likely to make progress in art, took pains to bring him 
forward, and set him to execute certain parts of the sculpt- 
ures in marble on which he was himself engaged. Thus 
employed, Mino gave the most earnest attention to his work, 
keeping carefully close to the sketch before him ; nor had 
any long time elapsed before he attained to considerable 
proficiency. This pleased Desiderio greatly, but still more 
entirely was Mino satisfied with the great kindness of his 
master, whom he found always ready to instruct him how 
best to avoid the errors into which those who exercise that 
art are liable to fall. When Mino was thus entering on the 
path to excellence in his profession, his evil fortune would 
haye it that Desiderio should depart to a better life ; and 
this loss was so great a calamity to Mino, that, full of de- 
spair, he departed from Florence, like one desperate, and 
repaired to Rome. In that city he became assistant to the 

s As he WM only two or three yean younger than Desiderio, it is unlikely 
that he was the litter's pnpiL A bust of N'iocolo Strosd in Berlin, dated 
1454, is Mine's earliest work, if gennine, as olaimed in Berlin. It is signed 
Nino, not Blino, and Sig. Gnolidonbts its anthentioity, sinoe the next work of 
Mino, in point of date, the Rinaldo deQa Lana (Bargello), is of 1461. Big. 
Gnoli, however, says that he knows the work only by reproductions, and Dr. 
Bode beUoTes in its anthentioity. 
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maflters who were then occupied with different works 
in marble (tombs of cardinals and other things), for the 
chnrch of San Pietro> but which in the erection of the new 
fabric, have now been destroyed. Mino soon became known 
as an able and experienced artist, and he was engaged by 
the Cardinal Guglielmo Destoyilla/ whom his manner great- 
ly pleased, to construct the marble altar in the church of 
Santa Maria Maggiore, beneath which repose the remains 
of San Oirolamo (St. Jerome.) This he decorated with sto- 
ries in basso-rilieyo, the subjects being events in the life of 
the Saint, a work which he conducted to great perfection, 
adding the portrait of the cardinal taken from the life.^ 
Pope Paul II., a Venetian, was at this time erecting his 

* D'EMonteriDA, rather. Ourdlnal Hontalto, affeerward flixtoa V., demolp 
lahed thia altar of San Girolamo, and BGno*a aonlptiuwa diaappeared ; lately, 
in opening the Oono Yittorio Emmanaele, some reUefa were found, and banng 
been taken to the Maieo Industriale weie identified by Sig. Adolf o Yentori aa 
from the 8. Girdlamo altar. They are in very low relief and are inferior 
works. YaMxi mentions the alter, bat forgeto Hhbeiborium in the same chnroh, 
one of the most important woiks of Mino. It waa broken to pieoea, bnt all the 
fragments, including the aiyteen tondi, are still preserred, exoept the four angle 
atataes, which, ineradible as it appears, were sold in 1872 to a Roman mer- 
chant for one handred and twenty-five francs apiece. The lacge reliefs are 
■mi in ihaapae of the ohnreh, the other aonlptores are in the auto aqi>Uolar€^ 
near the sacristy. Sig. GnoU thinks that this eSbarium wonld have been 
famous if in Florence ; he gives a reproduction of a reconstruction of it, 
VAreh, 5tor., YoL HL, p. 90, and of the Madonna from the same on p. 09L 
TbB Madonnas of the eiborium had round fMses and full throats (unlike Mine's 
other statues of women) in order that they might resemble the revered 
Madonna of the basilica, painted, according to the tradition of the place, by 
St. Lnkeu Sig. Gnoli assigns thd date 146^-64 to the dbinHum. 

• The monument of Cardinal Niccolo Fortegueiri in 8. Cecilia in Trastevete^ 
ereoted in 147&-1480, is, says Sig. Gnoli, the true brother (fratello eamnle) of 
the Badia monument of Florence. Some angels upon it, and the Saints Nio- 
oolo and Cecilia, are not by the hand of Mino. Sig. GnoU found its oolumna 
in the subterranean vaults of the church, and the Minister of PubUo Instmo- 
tion has, at the suggestion of the finder, had the monument set up, thus ao- 
oompliihing, says Sig. Gnoli, the first reconstruction in Rome of a true 
Renaissance monument, the only one in the city, ** di tip<f prettamente Fioren* 
tinnj*^ Yasari evidently did not know of this monument. See VAreh, Stor.^ 
IIL, 200. Cardinal Fortegoarri haa also an honorary tomb in Pistoja (sea 
the life of Yeirooohio). 
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palace of San Marco/ and employed Mino to execute certain 
armorial bearings for its decoration. After the death of 
that Pontiff, the commission for constmcting his tomb was 
given to Mino, who erected it in San Pietro, where he com- 
pleted the whole in the space of two years. This tomb was 
at that time considered the most magnificent and most 
richly decorated sepulchre that had oyer been erected to any 
Pontiff whateyer ; it was cast down by Bramante in the de* 
molition of San Pietro, and remained buried amidst the 
rubbish for several years ; but in 1547, certain Venetians 
caused it to be reconstructed in the old building of San 
Pietro, against a wall near the chapel of Pope Innocent.' 
And although some believe that that tomb is by the hand of 
Mino del Reame, who lived about the same time * with Mino 
da Fiesole, it is without doubt by the latter. It is true that 
some of the small figures of the basement, which can be dis* 
tinguished from the rest, were executed by Mino del Beame, 
if, indeed, his name were Mino, and not Dino, as some affirm 
that it was. But to return to our artist* When he had 



*Ih ibe ohnxch of San Uaroo are a tftbenutolo and two reUafi bj Miaa Big. 
OnoU oonaiclwB that thew formed an en$enU>U together with reiiefi by other 
haadfl, and gires a saggestioii of a reooBstmotioii (PAreK 8tar.^ IIL, p. 
271). He beUeTea from the eagle eonlptnred upon it that the tabemaole mm 
ordered bj Cardinal AgniSlo (Aqnilano). 

7 Comtniarioned by Maroo Barbo, Oardinal San Karoo, and patriaroh of 
Aqnileia (see MUaiieai). It ia now in the Grotte VatioaneL S^. Gnoli bo- 
lierea that the tomb of Pope Paol IL waa allotted to Mino and GioTanni Dal- 
mata together. lfino*s ahare waa two angels npon the aaroophagoa, a relief of 
the Last Judgment, whioh is Hino*s largest oompoeition extant ; tha 
Temptation of Bve, the Bnmgelisia Lake and John, and figorea of Faith and 
Charity. The Adam and Bre are Lost The goceoio or lower portion of the 
monument is in the Lonyra A bust of Pope Paul, attributed by Vaasri ta 
Vellano (Bellano) of Padua, bat leafly by Ifino^ ia laproduoad in the VArch, 
Aor.,yd.in.,p. SB8. 

^Vasaxi says Sig. Onoli, probably oonfnsed this name of Mino del Beama 
with Paolo Bomano, as the/roii<on< of tiie door to S. Giaoomo degli Spag- 
BuoU in Rome bears two angels, one signed Optu Pauli, the other OpM$ 
Mini. This door dates from 14B8, aooording to Sig GnoH 

*No traoe remafais of the benedictory pulpit of Pins IL, while dooumenta 
amply prove its existence in 144S. On the other hand, a eOxnrium for Sixtua 
IV. is not mentioned by any dooumenta, but still remains in a fragmentary 
oondition in the Grotte Vatioaoa Big. Gnoli betieres thai the lost pulpit 
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acqaired a name in Borne by this tomb, and by the sarcoph* 
agas which he constmcted in the church of the Mineira, 
for Francesco Tomabnoni/* whose statue is marble, after 
the life, and considered an admirable work, he placed upon 
it." After these and other works had secured him an es- 
teemed name I say, he returned to Fiesole with but short 
delay, bearing thither a tolerable amount of money which 
he had saved, and there he took a wife. No long time after 
that, he was employed by the Nuns of the Murate to con- 
struct a marble tabernacle, decorated in mezBO-rilievo, for 
the sacrament, a work which he conducted to perfection 
with all the diligence of which he was capable." He had 
not yet fixed the tabernacle into its place, when the Nuns 
of Sant' Ambruogio (who desired to have an ornament of 
similar construction, but more richly adorned, to contain 
the Miracle of the Sacrament), having heard the ability of 
Mino greatly extolled, invited him to execute that work ; *' 

WM ntiliied for the mAUng of thii dboritan. There are tirelTe Apostlei re- 
nudning, three of which are bj Mino, while another is partiaUy by him ; cer- 
tain other figozea are by Giovanni Dalmata. 

It The Tomabnoni tomb was Mino*i lait work in Rome. 

" Aeoording to Feridna (Tnaoan SonlptoiB, YoL I., p. 118) this tomb of 
Tomabnoni, as wett as the tombs of Bishop Piooolomini in the cloister of 
B. Agostino, of Riario fai the 88. Apostoli, of the 8aTeUi in the Araooeli, 
the Borgia altar in 8. M. del Popolo, and other aonlptares attribnted to Kino 
in the Lateran and the Minerra, are not by Mino, but by imitators of his 
style, his only wellHuithenticated work in Bome being the tabemade of Santa 
Maria in Trasterera 8ig. OnoU has in part dispcoTod these statements of 
Perkins, and by analysis and carefol examination has shown that some of 
these works are wholly or partiaUy by Mina See preoeding notes. Thus on 
the tomb of Cardinal Pietro Biario {eirea 1476), in the ohnroh of the 8S. 
Aposili, Bome, the Madonna is, aeoording to Sig. Gnoli, by Mino. In the 
monnment of Oardinal Ammanati (died U79), in the Chiostro Verde di Sent* 
Agoetino (now Ministry of the Marine), only tiie upper part of the monument is 
by Mino, and in spite of Herr von Tschndi's diotom, Sig. Gnoli gives only the 
Madonna to Mino in the monnment of Cardinal Cristoforo deUa Rovere, in 
Santa Maria del Popola The same may be said of Cardinal Ferrieoi*s tomb 
(1478), in the cloister of the MinernL The ArchMo 8t<nieo^ VoL m., 488, 
also reproduces a Madonna found lately in the hospital of San Giovaimi in 
Laierano. 

>* Now in the chapel of the Nontiate, Santa Crooe. 

**In 1481 ; it is still in place. It oonmiemorates the following miraole : A 
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and the master oompleted it with so mnoh care^ that the 
Nans, highly satisfied with his labours, gave him all that he 
demanded as the price thereof. A short time after this, he 
undertook, at the instance of Messer Dietisalyi Neroni, to 
prepare a picture in mezzo-rilievo,** the subject of which is 
Our Lady with the Ohild in her arms, having San Lorenzo 
on one side, and San Lionardo on the other ; this was in- 
tended for the priests of the chapter of San Lorenzo, but 
has remained in the sacristy of the Abbey of Florence. For 
the same monks, Mino executed a medallion in marble, with 
Our Lady, in relief, holding the Divine Child in her arms ; 
this they placed over the principal door of entrance into 
the church ; '* and as it gave universal satisfaction, the artist 
received a commission for the erection of a sepulchral monu- 
ment to the illustrious cavalier, Messer Bernardo de' Oiugni, 
who, having been a most honourable person, and very 
highly esteemed, had merited and received that memorial 
from his brethren. In this work, to say nothing of the 
sarcophagus, and the portrait of Messer Bernardo, taken 
from nature, which the artist placed on it, there is a figure 
of Justice, which is very much after the manner of De- 
siderio, but the draperies are wanting in grace, and are 
rendered somewhat common-place by the mode of handling. 
This monument caused the abbot and monks of the Abbey 
of Florence, in which building it was erected, to entrust 
Mino with that of Count XJgo,*' son of the Marquis Uberto 
di Madeborgo, who bequeathed large possessions to that 
Abbey, on which he also conferred many privileges. Where- 
fore, the Monks desiring to do him all possible honour, 
caused Mino to prepare a sepulchral monument in marble 



priest hanng n^gleeted to bLaaa the ohalioe after idms fbond oloti of Uood 

in it the next day. 

. " It was oxeoated in 1470, and is ia a ohapel off tlie oloister. 

uThia work is atUl in plaoe. 

1* Seo the story in Makspina, JSkt, di FirmzB, pp. 87, 88. Ugo is mentlonad 
in the ParadUto^ csanto xvi. Milanesl cites the books of the Badia to the 
eflfisct that the tomb was ordered in 1469, sod that a final pajmant lor 
late additions to the momunent was made in 148L 
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of Oarrara, which was the most beautifal work oyer per- 
formed by this master. There are certain boys, for example, 
by whom the arms of the Count are borne, and whose atti- 
tudes have much spirit, with a childish grace, which is very 
pleasing. On the sarcophagus, is the statue of the dead 
Oount,'^ and on the wall, aboye the bier, is the figure of 
Oharity, with children, weU grouped and yery carefnlly 
finished. The same may be remarked of a Madonna, in a 
half -circle, with the Ohild in her arms, in which Mino has 
imitated the manner of Desiderio, to the utmost of his 
power : and if he had improyed his mode of proceeding by 
reference to the life, there is no doubt that he would haye 
attained great proficiency in art. This monument, with 
all its consequent expenses, cost 1600 liyres ; it was finished 
in 1481 ; and the artist deriyed great credit from his work, 
which was, besides, the cause of his obtaining the commission 
for constructing another funereal monument, in a chapel 
in the Episcopal Ohurch of Fiesole, near the principal 
chapel, and on the right hand, in ascending to the high altar. 
This was to the memory of the Bishop Idonardo Salutati, 
Suffragan of that see ; and Mino here represented " the Pre- 
late himself in his episcopal robes : a portrait from the life. 



IT This xaonamenii niied in oolniiiemoration of Count Ugo of Tnaoany (mo 
note 1, p. 16i, Le» PtStniruun de la Jienaittanee^ by 11 Bag. Mttnte, showing 
that the insoription on Count Ugo^s monnmont oontaina in the H. M. H. N. S.— 
JBoe monumerUum hteredea non tequUuT'-ik coiioas and wholly onneoeuary 
imitation of the Roman lapidary style), has faults of detail, stiffhess, and ex- 
aggeration, but in its general effect is so exquisite that it nmks among the Tsry 
foremost of Tuscan tombs. 

u Count ngo*s monument postdates that of Salutati, and therefore could 
not have been the occasion of its commission. The latter monument was 
ordered about the year 1462, in Salutat^s lifetime. It is beautiful in arohi- 
teotonic ordering, and the bust of the bishop is astonishingly charaoterixed, 
but certainly lacks subtlety of modelling, although highly finished as to polish. 
The praise which has been lavished on the figures of the altar-piece opposite 
it appears excessive, at least as to the heads, which although in some cases 
ohamung are in others lacking in any expression whatever. This altar-piece 
has the ICadonna and Child, with an infsnt Saint John, and at her sides Saints 
Remigius and Leonard ; it is not mentioned by VasaxL Mino here, aa in many 
other cases, made a considerable use of gilding upon the marble. 
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irluch was as close a resemblanoe as oonld possibly be im- 
agined. For the same Bishop^ our artist executed a bust 
of the Saviour, in marble, the size of life, a very well- 
finished work, which was left among other bequests to the 
Hospital of the Innocenti," and is now in the possession of 
the Very Beyerend Don Yincenzo Borghini, Prior of that 
house, who esteems it among the most precious specimens of 
those arts ; wherein he takes more pleasure than I could 
suflScientiy express. 

In the Oapitular church of Prato, Mino constructed a 
pulpit entirely of marble ; the ornaments are stories from 
the life of the Virgin, the whole admirably well done,^ and 
the joinings are effected with so much care, that the work 
appears to be entirely of one piece. ^ Oyer the pulpit, at 
one side of the choir, and almost in the centre of the church, 
are certain ornaments, also executed under the care of the 
same master* He likewise took the portrait of Piero di 
Lorenzo de' Medici, with that of his wife, both from nature, 
and presenting an exact resemblance to the originals. These 
two busts stood for many years oyer two doors in the cham- 
ber of Piero, in the Medici palace, within lunettes ; they 
were howeyer afterwards placed, with the likenesses of many 
other fllustrious persons of that house, in the guardaroba of 
the Lord Duke Gosimo." 

The figure of Our Lady in marble, now in the audience- 
chamber of the Guild of Manufacturers, is also by the hand 
of Mino,^ who likewise sent a work in marble to Perugia for 
Messer Baglione Bibi. This was placed in the chapel of the 

1* Milanesi beUeres this to be • Irasfc Icept pcoTifliooally in the mnienm of 
the hospital of the InnooentL Dr. Bode feels sore that the bnit of Niooolo 
BiroBsi, ugiMd ofub xini {$ie) 1454, in the Bezlin Mueenm, is by Mino, and 
alflo attiibatee to him a boat of a yomig gill and a tondo of the Madwina and 
Child in the eame mnaenm. Bee note 8. 

•• In 1478. 

** This polpit was soolptiixed by Mino and by Antonio di Matteo Rossellino, 
who did the stories of the Assumption, St Stephen Disputing, and his Mar- 
^ridom. To Mino belong the two stories from the life of the Baptist 

** Now in the Bargello. 

n Tills work is lost 
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Sacrament^ in the church of San Piero, and presents a Tab- 
ernacle^ with figures of San Giovanni on one side, and San 
Girolamo (St. Jerome) on the other, both very well executed 
in mezzo-rilieyo.** The Tabernacle of the Sacrament, in 
the cathedral of Volterra, is also by this master, and two 
Angels standing one on each side of it are so well and care- 
fully done, that this work has been deservedly extolled by 
all artists.^ Finally, desiring one day to move certain 
stones, and not having the needful assistonce at hand, Mino 
fatigued himself too violently, insomuch that an inflamma- 
tory disease ensued which caused his death. This took place 
in the year I486,* when the artist was honourably interred 
by his relations and friends in the Oanonicate of Fiesole." 

M still in the ohoroh. 

w Now in the Baptistery. 

w He died July 11, 1484, And was bnxied in Bant* Ambzogio. In&Madain 
Campo a tombetone heart the Mino arms. See Milanesi. 

^ Among the works by Mine are the basts of Piero do Medioi, <I 0&ttom>t 
1454 ; oCBinaldodella Lnna, 1461 ; of DiotuwlTi Neroni, 1464, and profile heads 
of Giangaleazzo Sforza and Federigo d'Urbino ; of the two latter Milanesi says 
'* attributed.** There is a S. Giovannino bust in the Loavre, also two marble 
slabs in the Bensiwanee Mnseom, Noa. 26, 27. The bast of Isotta da Ri- 
mini, in the Osmpo Santo of Pisa, is otherwiae attribated by I>r. Bode. 

** Serious analysis of the works of the old masters is oomparatiyely modem, 
and in many cases an uncritieal admiration has been aooorded even to the de- 
fects of great artists, for it is often the case that the weak points of a master 
are the first to oatoh the attention of the untrained, who are rather speo- 
tators than obseryets. The spectator, knowing that he is in the presenoe of a 
great artist, hoLds sll the qualities of the latter to be great simply because 
they are his, and emphasises most those chszacteristios which he notioes first 
Thus Mino has been set down as a great sculptor of the figure, notable at onoe 
for deep aentiment and wonderf al finish. In reality he is one of the most lo- 
msikable artists of the Renaissance, bnt it is not as a sculptor of the figure 
but as a composer, an arranger, a master of arohiteotonic combinations tliat 
we may count him among the f oremostw Some of his busts sxe immensely 
starong in character and are thereby fine works of szt, but he la not a master of 
subtle modelling, and his ao-caUed high finish, which has been so greatly 
praised, is rather high polish of the marble, a very difi^erent thing from real 
finiih of execution. He has created an individual type with widely opened and 
somewhat p rotuberant eyes, and opened mouth as weU. The best of his angel 
heads are charming in sentiment, the po o res t of them are inane in their lack 
of expression. His qualities of simplicity and sweetness hare made him Tery 
famous, and are sure to be popular in any epoch ; but to place him on a par as a 
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The portrait of Mino is among those in our book of draw- 
ings, bat I do not know by whose hand ; it was given to me, 
with certain designs in black-lead, by himself, and which are 
tolerably good. 

•oalptor of tlM figon with his ooattinponrieB, Detiderio, th* RoueUini, and 
Benedetto, U onoritioal. Hie tomb of Oonnt Ugo in the Bedia imnke unong 
the three or four fineet in Tneoany— -that if to aay in Italy— bat it is hj ite 
eflfect ae a whole that the monument holda thii high pUoe. 

Mino had a way of handling the atone which is admirably oharaeteriied by 
Vasari, in hie deieription of the draperies in the Gingni monument, ae '* tin 
|90«o IrUati daW intaglio^** and whioh givee a poor look, aa thoogh he had 
hacked the marble without ezaotly knowing what he proposed to do with it 
At other times his bnsts surprise by their admirable force of expression. It ia 
as a composer of monuments, and in his architeotonio arrangements, that Mino 
is enuneal This genins for disposition, together with a certain simple sad 
penetrating ohaim, has enabled him to piodnoe some of the most beantifolof 



JACOPO, GIOVANNI, AND GENTILE BELLINI, 

VENETIAN PAINTEBS 

[Bom eirca 1400; died cirea 1461] [Bom 1428; diod 1518.] [Bom circa 

1436; died 1507.] 

BiBUoeiUFHT.— Heraumn Lttoke, Oiavanni BeUint^ in the Dohme Miiee 
of Kutui utui KUfM4r da MUtdaUcn und dcr NeuMcU. P. G. Molmeati, / 
pUtoH BeUiHi, Nwwa AnMogia, XVL, idrU IIL, number for Jniy 16^ 1888L 
A. LoBio^ Ditegni topogroJUi epiUure dH AUini in PArchMo Storieo ddC 
Arte, 1., 276l U. Ton Techudi, JHe PUid 9<m Giovanni BeiHni kn BerUn^ 
Jfutewn, Jahrbueh der K. P. JT., XIL, 4. P. Molmenii, Le wriginidtUapit- 
tura Veneta, Yenioe, 1890. R MunU, La eolomie Thdodaticnnc d Oonatanti" 
nople d'apris Utpr^tendu» de$ttlna de OetUiU Bellini eoneervie au Louvre et d 
viSeole dee Beaux Arte, Revue dee e'tudee grecquee, Paris, 1888. L. Thmwne, 
Gentile Bellini et Sultan Mohammed IL; Notes sur le e^four du peintre ve- 
nitien d Conatantinople (147^1480), d'aprit lee documenie ariginaux en parti* 
inJdiU, Paris, 188& Costanza Jooelyn Ffoolkea, L'EtpoeUSone delP Arte 
Veneta a Londra, VArchivio Storico deU^ Arte^ January-April, 1806k En- 
gene MUnts, Jaoopo Bellini et la Benaiaeanee dans V italic SeptentrionaU^ &a- 
tetle dee Beaux Arte, October and November, 1884. Bernard Bereneon, Vene- 
tian Pointing, obiefly before Titian, at the Exhibition of Venetian Art, the 
New Gallezy, London, 1895. Bernard Berenson, Venetian F^nten, New 
York, 1894. Braghirolli, Oarteggio di leabeUa d'Bete Gotuaga inlomo ad un 
quadro di Gian, BeUino, eztraoted from VArchivio Veneto, 1877. F. Wick- 
hoff, Bepertorium fUr Kunttwinenechafly 1883. P. Molmenti, VArt, 1889, 
L, 60. Sidney Oolvin, Bkisue fw ein GcnUUde im Bogenpalaet su Venedig, 
Jahrbueh der K P. A, XIIL, p. SSL The most important late addition to 
onr knowledge of the Bellini if the far greater plaoe which haa been given to 
Jaoopo than had hitherto been aooorded him. See Appendix, VoL IV. 

WHEN zealons efforts are snpported by talent and reo- 
titude, though the beginning may appear lowly and 
poor^ yet do they proceed constantly upward by grad- 
ual steps, never ceasing nor taking rest nntil they haye 
finally attained the summit of distinction, as may be clearly 
seen in the poor and humble commencement of the Bellini 
family, and in the elevation to which it attained by the de- 
votion of its founders to the art of painting. 
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The Venetian artist^ Jacopo Bellini,^ was a disciple of 
Gentile da Fabriano, and a rival of that Domenico who 
taught the method of painting in oil to Andrea dal Cas- 
tagno ; but although he laboured very zealously to attain 
eminence in his art, yet he neyer acquired any great reputa- 
tion in the same, until after the departure of the above- 
named Domenico from Venice.' But from that time for- 

> jMopo*i name wu Jaoopo di Flero ; ha was known in Floranoe m Jaoopo 
daVenauL 

* Jaoopo BoUIni, as papll Off Gkniile da Fabriaoo, aooompanied him to 
Floranoe and paaaod some timo then, luarning maoh, thinka Maralli, from 
Gentile and Piaanella The Arohiyeo of Florenoe, VoL OVL, carta viii, teU 
na that Jaoopo, when with Qentile da Fabriano in Florence, oame to fistioaib 
with another lad, who had thrown itonee into a ooort-yard when Q«ntile*a 
freahly painted panela had been eet ont to dry. Jaoopo, fearing private re- 
▼enge, took Mrvioe on the Florentine galleya. The boy*i &mily had him enm- 
moned to appear before a judge, but as he failed to do lo he waa fined, and 
when he nnauapioiondy returned to Florenoe a year later, he waa seized for 
eontempt and lodged in the Siinehe prison. He compromised with his enemy 
and regained hia liberty by publio acts of penanoe, one of which con- 
aiated in marching bareheaded with a guard from the prison of the 8tine?i^ 
to the Baptistery of San GiovannL See M. MQnts, in two articles in the Oo" 
uUe det Beaux ArU for October and Norember, 18S4, pp. 846-4S4 ; Jacopo 
BeUini 0t la Benaiuanee dan* VltalU SepUntrUmaU, He describes the col- 
lection of designs by 3wMf^ recently acquired by the LouTre, and gives many 
reproductions of the drawings. He attributes to Jacopo as distinctive traita 
the enthnsiastio study of antiquity, on one hand, and on the other of perspec- 
tive, anatomy, and of physiognomy. He places him fiw above Bquaroione as a 
teacher, and erodita him with oonsiderable influence upon Msntegna^ Mr. 
Bernard Berenson (Venetian Painters) mentions, besides Jaoopo*s sketch- 
books of Psris and London, an Annunciation at Brescia (S. Alessandro) ; 
a Madonna at Lovere ; a Christ in Limbo,at Padua ; a Crucifixion in Verona, 
and three works in Venice : 8. Giovanni Crisogono (in San Trovaso) ; a Cruci- 
fixion (in the Museo Coirer), and a Madonna in the Academy. Sig. Molmenti, 
in his Cairpaeeio ton Ttmp* H mm (Euvre (Venice, 1896), gives an abstract of 
the works of Jaoopo BelUni. He states that in the Virgin and Child in the 
Academy, signed *'*' Opu$ laeopi BeUini Venetiy** the inMsription is falsi^ed and 
the picture itself does not appesr to be by any one of the BellinL He also 
says that the catalogue of the gallery confounds this picture with one in the 
Tadini Palace at Lovere (see above), in the ProTinoe of Bergama The Mu- 
seum at Verona possesses a Christ on the Cross, signed with the name of Ja- 
oopa The worka in Sent* Antonio at Padua, in the house of Pietro Bembo at 
Padua, and in the Confraternity of St. John the Evangelist at Venioe, have aU 
perished. Morelli, in his Italian Masters, nys that the Annunciation in the 
•hnroh of S. Alessandro at Bzesoia (lee above), attributed to Fra AngeUoOi 
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ward, finding himself alone, and without a competitor who 
could equal him in that city, his fame and credit constantly 
increased, and he attained to such eminence as to be reputed 
the first in his profession : and the renown thus acquired 
was not only maintained in his house, but was much en- 
hanced by the circumstance that he had two sons, both de- 
cidedly inclined to the art, and each possessed of good abil- 
ity and fine genius. One of these was called Giovanni, the 
other Gentile, a name which Jacopo gave him in memory of 
the tender affection born to himself by Gentile da Fabriano, 
his master, who had been as a kind father to his youth. 
When these two sons therefore had attained the proper age, 
Jacopo himself instructed them carefully in the principles 
of design, but no long time elapsed before both greatly sur« 
passed their father ; who, rejoicing much thereat, encour- 
aged them constantly, telling them, that he desired to see 
them do as did the Tuscans, who were perpetually striving 
among themselves to carry off the palm of distinction by 
outstripping each other, and that so he would have Giovanni 
surpass himself, while Gentile should vanquish them both, 
and so on successively. 

The first works by which Jacopo acquired fame were the 
portraits of Giorgio Gomaro and of Oaterina, queen of Cy- 
press,* a picture which he sent to Verona,^ and which repre- 
sented the Passion of Christ, with many figures, among 
which he depicted the portrait of himself ; and an historical 

and the ICadomia in the Lochia Camars Gallery of BergamOi wronglj aaotibed 
to Gentile da Fabriano, both anggeet the manner of Jaoopo Bellini 

s Thia CSatarina Oomaro b j <9entile« not Jaoopo^ ia in the Baterhaiy Oolleotion 
at Bnda-Peath. See Morelli, Italian Haaten, Vol I, p. 96S, Engliah edition. 
The aame author thinka that the importance of Jaoopo Bellini aa an artist haa 
only teoently been proyed, and that both Giovanni and GentUe owed mnoh of 
their artiatio training to their father. Hia aketoh-book in the Bcitiah Ma- 
■earn, and the one recently acquired by the LouYrei ahow that Jacopo waa an 
enthosiaatio atndent of antiquity and an obaerrer of natore. For reprodnc- 
tiona from the aketch-book aee M. Mttnti in the OautU de$ Sutux Arit^ Oc- 
tober and NoYember, 1884. 

« In the life of liberale of Verona. Vaaaii mentions the painting of the 
chapel of San Niocolhat Verona, by Jaoopo BeUinL 



Gtatile Bellini. The Miracle of the Hoir CroM. 
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pictare representing the Miracle of the Cross^ which is said 
to he in the Sctwla ^ of San Giovanni E vangelista ; all which, 
and many others, were executed by Jacopo, with the assist- 
ance of his sons.* The last-named pictare was painted on 
canvas, as it is almost always the custom to do in that city, 
where they bat rarely paint on wood of the maple or poplar, 
as is usual in other places. This wood, which grows for the 
most part along the banks of riyers or other waters, is very 
soft, and is excellent for painting on, because it holds very 
firmly when joined properly with suitable glue. But in 
Venice they do not paint on panel, or, if they use it occa- 
sionally, they take no other wood than that of the fir, which 
is most abundant in that city, being brought thither, along 
the river Adige, in large quantities from Germany ; to say 
nothing of that which also comes from Sclavonia. It is the 
custom, then, in Venice to paint very mach on canvas, either 
because that material does not so readily split, is not liable 
to clefts, and does not suffer from the worm, or because pict- 
ures on canvas may be made of such size as is desired, and 
can also be conveniently sent whithersoever the owner 
pleases, with little cost and trouble. Be the cause what it 
may, the first works of Jacopo and Gentile were on cloth, as 
we have said ; and afterwards Gentile, without any assist- 
ance, added seven or eight pictures^ to that story of the 
Miracle of the Cross of which mention has been made above. 



• By the word ScuoUt we aro not to neoeMarfly nndentand a place of 6dno»> 
tkm. A Seuola was rather the head-quarters of a oonfratemity, or aootety. 
Sig. Molmenti (/ PtttoH BttUini, Kwwa Antotogia, Vol. XVL, Third Series, 
Joly le, 1888) gives the oontraots between the school of San Karoo and Jaoopo, 
Giovanni, and Gentfle for piotares, among others for a large one, probably the 
Preaching of S. Mark. 

• The portraits and the Passion of Christ have disappeared. Three of the 
compositions painted by Gentile Bellini for the Brotherhood of St John re- 
main, and are now in the Academy at Venice. The sab jects are : A Miracle 
Performed by the Trae Cross (ezeonted before 1494) ; aProosssion of theTnie 
Cross (1496), and the Reoovery of the True Cross (1500). 

7 According to Messrs. Crowe and Oavalcaselle, History of Painting in North 
Italy, L, 190, Gentile painted three ; Carpaodo, one ; Maaaneti, two ; Diaaii 
one, and Laoaio Sebastiani, one. 
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In these works Gentile delineated the miracle performed 
in respect of the true cross of Christ/ a piece of which the 
Sctiola, or Brotherhood, abore named^ preserved as a relic^ 
and which miracle took place as follows. The cross was 
thrown^ I know not by what chance, from the Ponte della 
Paglia into the canal ; when many persons, from the reyer- 
ence which they bore to the piece of the true cross of Jesus 
Christ contained within it, threw themselves into the water 
to get it out. Bat it was the will of God that none should 
be found worthy to take it thence, save only the Principal or 
Guardian of the said Brotherhood. Gentile, therefore, 
representing this story, delineated in perspective several 
houses situated along the Grand Canal, showing the Ponte 
della Paglia, and the Piazza di San Marco, with a long pro- 
cession of men and women who are walking behind the 
clergy. Many persons have cast themselves into the water, 
others are in the act of throwing themselves in, some are 
half -immersed, and others are in other positions, but all in 
very fine attitudes : finally, the artist depicted the Guardian 
above-named, who recovers the cross. The labour and pains 
bestowed on this work were very great, as is manifest when 
we consider the vast number of figures, the many portraits 
taken from the life, the diminution of the figures receding 
into the distance, and the likenesses more particularly of 
almost all the men who then belonged to that Scuola, or 
company. The master has likewise represented the Be- 
placing of the Cross: and all these pictures, painted on 
canvas, as before related, brought Gentile very great repu- 
tation.* 

* Tha piofeore of this nuxade ii in the VenrtUa Aoademy. It !■ mosfc inter- 
Mting, thongh in tome retpecta rather grotesque ; iee the Bwimming, or, rather, 
miraonloasly floating, figure of Vendramin, who has reooyeied the relio. The 
kneeling figures at the sides of the canal have fnznished maoh material for the 
students of fifteenth-oentury oostnme, and the background shows how little 
the smaller oanals of Venice have changed in appearance since the days of 
Bellini 

* Also in the Aoademy at Venice. In these paintings of Gentile Bellini (as 
ftlso in those of Garpaooio) we have almost for the first time pictures in which 
the architectural setting to a subject ia so naliaticaUy and coneotly drawn 
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In the course of time Jacopo withdrew himself entirely 
from his previous association with his children^ and gave his 
attention, as did his two sons on their part, each separately 
to his own works. Of Jacopo I will make no further men- 
tion, because his paintings, when compared with those of his 
sons, were not extraordinary, and no long time after he had 
withdrawn himself from his sons, he died ; but I will not 
omit to say that, although the brothers separated, and each 
lived alone, yet they had so much affection for each other, 
and both held their father in so much reverence, that each, 
constantly extolling the other, attributed inferior merit only 
to himself, and thus modestly sought to emulate each other 
no less in gentleness and courtesy than in the excellences of 
art. 

The first works of Giovanni Bellini were certain portraits ^ 
from the life, which gave great satisfaction, more especially 
that of the Doge Loredano ; but this is said by some to be 
the likeness of Giovanni Mozzenigo, brother of that Piero 
Mozzenigo who had been Doge long before Loredano. ^^ 

that it beoomea a complete and eatis^oiory doomnent. In the miniatnres of 
mannioripta, proportion and Mcale were always ridioulonely nnreaeonable, and 
mnoh imacpnation as well as oonimon-eenae was required in malring a reoon- 
■tmotion from sach pictorea. Even here there are nndonbtedly errors of 
soale, but, on the whole, we see the Piazza of San Maroo just as Gentile, a 
oaiefnl, oonsdentions dranghtsman, saw it, while for the history of the ancient 
fofode at the chnroh the pictnxe famishes inyalnable memoranda. 

>• Giovanni's early piotorea and thoae of Andrea liantegna have been some- 
times oonf onnded, as the latter painter had great influence on his brother-in- 
law €KoTanni, and was, in torn, mnoh influenced by BellinL It is hard to 
OTer-estimate the importance of the relationship by marriage, which threw to- 
gether the two greatest painters of North Italy in the fifteenth century, and 
the reaction upon each other of these two profoundly earnest natures. See in 
the National GaUery of London the same subject of Christ in the Garden 
treated by the two masters, and see still more especially some of the hooded 
Madonnas of either painter. 

11 This fine portrait is in the National GaUery, London. Loredano waa 
the sizty-aeTenth Doge ; he held oflce from 1501 to 1821. A picture in the 
Mnaeo Oorrer {J^ondaeo del Turehl) at Venice ia aaid to be that of Giovanni 
MoKsenigo, or rather Mocenigo (147S-85), by Bellini. The portrait of Lore- 
dano ia not an early work of Giovanni, aa Yasari would imply. See Dr. Rlch- 
ter's Italian Art in the National Gallery, pp. 78-80, for a description of Bellinfa. 
piotorea there. 
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At a later period Gioyanni Bellini painted a picture for 
the altar of Santa Oaterina of Siena, in the church of San 
Oioranni ; in this, which is of a rather large size, he repre- 
sented Onr Lady seated with the Ohild in her arms, she is 
accompanied by St. Domenick, St. Jerome, St. Gatherine, 
St. Ursula, and two other virgin saints : three very beautiful 
boys are standing at the feet of Our Lady, singing from a 
book, and above the figures is depicted the termination of 
the vaulted ceiling of the building, which is extremely well 
done ; the whole work was considered to be among the best 
that had then been executed in Venice." Li the church of 
Sant' lobbe (Job), the same master painted a picture for the 
altar of that saint, of which the drawing is very good, and 
the colouring beautiful. The subject is Our Lady seated in 
a somewhat elevated position, with the Child in her arms. 
Undraped figures of Sant' lobbe, and San Bastiano (Se- 
bastian) are beside her, with San Domenico, San Francesco, 
San Giovanni, and Sant' Agostino, near them ; beneath are 
three boys playing musical instruments with much grace of 
attitude." This picture was highly praised, not only when 
it was first seen, but has in like manner been extolled ever 
since as an extremely beautiful work. 

Moved by these most praiseworthy performances, certain 

>* Venioo hai been peoullArly nnfiirtimftte u to fires In chnrohes and ptX- 
•OM. This famoos pioturo was bozned, August 10, 1867, with Titian^s Peter 
Martyr. 

>* The beautiful altar-piaoe from SanV Ibbbe is in the Academy. It is one of 
the largest, and is, in some respects, the most important of the works whioh 
Bellini has left, but yet does not quite equal in interest the Madonnas of the 
Frari and of San Zacoaria, or the picture in San GioTanni Crisostomo. The 
great pictures of Giambellino in Yenioe are the altar-pieoes of the Frari and 
San Zaocari*, the painting carried from SanV lobbe to the Academy, and the 
picture in S. Oiovanni Crisostomo (representing Saints Jerome, CSurysostom, 
and Augustine), painted by the artist when over eighty years old, and called 
by Mr. Ruskin his finest work in Yenioe. Besides these there are in the Acad- 
emy and the churches of Yenioe many lialf-length figures of Madonnaa and 
saints, either single or grouped. These vary greatly in type and be»nty, says 
M. MUnts, and are sometimes * * lofty, ample, majestic ; '* sometimes " hsxd, ar- 
chaic, Bysantine;** again, ** sulky-looking and seeming half-froaen." The 
Supper of Bmmaus in San Salyadoie Is no longer considered to be by BellixiL 



Giovanni BellioL Madonna and Saintt. 
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gentlemen began to reason among themselvee, and to declare 
that it would be well to profit by the presence of such excel- 
lent masters, using the occasion to decorate the Hall of the 
Grand Gonncil with historical paintings, wherein should be 
depicted the glories and magnificence of their most admira- 
ble city, her greatness, her deeds in war, her most important 
undertakings, and other similar things worthy to be repre- 
sented in picture, and to be had in remembrance by those 
who should come after, in order that to the pleasure and ad- 
Tantage deriyed from the reading of history, might be added 
the gratification of the eyes and equally of the intellect, from 
seeing delineated the images of so many illustrious nobles 
with the admirable works of so many great men, all most 
worthy of eternal renown and remembrance. 

It was therefore commanded by those who then governed, 
that the commission for this work should be accorded to 
Oioyanni and Gentile, whose fame increased from day to 
day, and it was further ordered that the undertaking should 
be entered on as soon as possible. ^^ But we must here 
remark that Antonio Veneziano had long before commenced 
the painting of this Hall, as we have said in his life : he 
had even finished a large historical picture there, when he 
was compelled to depart from Venice by the envy of mali* 
cious persons, and could no longer continue that most hon- 
ourable enterprise. 

Now Gentile, either because he had more experience and 
a better manner on canvas than in fresco, or for whatever 
else may have been the cause, proceeded in such sort that 
he readily obtained permission to execute that work, not in 
fresco, but on canvas, and thus, having set hand thereto, in 
the first story, he delineated the Pope, who presents a 
waxen taper to the Doge, that the latter may carry it in the 
processions which are about to take place. ^ The whole ex- 

>« In 1474. 

>• After bis return from GonBtantinople Gentile painted in the HaU of the 
Qmod Oonneil of the IVUano Dooale the f oUowing sabjeots : The DeUvery 
of the Conieonted Taper to the Dogs, the Pope end Doge Sending aa 
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terior of San Marco appears in this picture, the Pope is 
standing in fuU pontificals, with numerous prelates behind 
him. The Doge is likewise standing, accompanied by many 
senators. In another part of this story the master has 
depicted the emperor Frederick Barbarossa : first, where he 
receives the Venetian Ambassadors with a friendly aspect, 
and next, where he is angrily preparing for war ; fine views 
in perspective are here delineated, with an immense number 
of figures and numerous portraits, all executed in an excel- 
lent manner and with extraordinary grace. In the picture 
next following, is also the Pope, encouraging the Doge and 
Venetian nobles to arm thirty galleys at the common ex- 
pense, wherewith they are to proceed to battle against the 
emperor Frederick Barbarossa. The Pope is seated on the 
pontifical seat, clothed in his rochet ; the Doge is beside 
him, with numerous senators around and at the foot of the 
papal throne. In this picture also. Gentile Bellini depicted 
the Piazza and Fa9ade of St. Mark's, with the sea, but in a 
different manner from that of the preceding story, and 
with so vast a multitude of figures, that it is really a mar- 
vel. In another compartment the same Pope is again rep- 
resented standing in full pontificals, and conferring his 
benediction on the Doge, who is armed, and, having a 
large train of soldiers, would seem to be departing for the 
field : in long procession behind the Doge is an immense 
number of nobles, and the palace of San Marco is seen in 
perspective. This work is one of the best executed by the 
hand of Gentile, although the picture wherein there is the 
representation of a sea-fight displays more invention ; for in 
the last there are numerous galleys engaged in battle, with 

BmbftMjr to the Smpeior, the Bmperor BeoeiTing the BmbMsy, the Pope 
OiYing a Sword to the Doge, the Pope GiTing a Ring to the Doge, and a 
Naval Battle (the latter being a rettotation of an older piotnre), the Pope 
Celebrating Maw in & Han», the Deliyery of the Daoal Umfarena to the 
Doge, the Reception at the Grates of Rome, eto. Theee piotarea, the labor 
of more than thirtj yean, periihed in the iize of 1577. One of the aeaiit- 
ante of Oioranni, in thia wotk, engaged and paid bj the itata to *' render 
•peedy and diligent awiitanoe," was Oaipaooia 
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an almost incredible number of men, and, in fine, because 
the artist has here proved that he was no less accurately 
acquainted with maritime warfare than with the details of 
painting. The crowd of gaUeys, involved in all the confu- 
sion of battle, the fighting men, the barks seen in perspec- 
tive, and diminished with the most correct proportions, the 
well-ordered combat, the attack, the defence, the fury of 
the combatants, the wounded soldiers, and those who, in 
various manners, are dying, the cleaving of the waters by 
the galleys, the movement of the waves, the variety of 
weapons proper to the sea service — all this immense diver- 
sity of objects cannot but serve to show the vast ability of 
Qentile, his power of invention, his rectitude of judgment, 
and his knowledge of art, every part being perfect in itself, 
and the whole admirably composed.^ 

In another story the artist has represented the Pope re« 
oeiving the Doge, who has returned with the victory so 
much desired ; the pontiff is bestowing on him various 
marks of friendship, with the ring of gold with which he is 
to espouse the sea, as his successors have done, and still 
continue to do every year, in sign of the seal and perpetual 
dominion which they deservedly hold over that element. In 
this compartment is Otho, son of Frederick Barbarossa, 
portrayed from the life, he is kneeling before the Pope ; 
and as behind the Doge there is a retinue of armed soldiers, 
so behind the Pontiff are there many cardinals and nobles. 
In this story the poops of the galleys only appear, and on 
that of the admiral is the figure of Victory painted to seem 
of gold, and seated, with a crown on the head and a sceptre 
in the hand. 

The stories which were to decorate the other parts of the 

^* IfalipiflTO, Annaii Venetiy proves that the BeUini only TMtored thu story, 
the battle between Doge Zianl and Otbo, eon of BarbaioBBa, painted ozigi- 
nally by Gentile da Fabriano and FiaaneUo. Alvise YiTaiini aaaisted the 
Bellini in their restoration. Professor Sidney €k>lTin, in YoL XIII. of the 
Jahrbttth der K. P. 8.^ haa an article upon the sketch in the British Mnsenm 
lor the fresco which once existed in the Doge's Pakce and in which the PopCi 
** in full pontificals,** was seen " conferring Ida benediction on the Doge." 
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hall were adjudged to Oioyanni, the brother of Gentile; 
but as the order of the events there represented by him is 
connected with those executed in great part, but not com- 
pleted, by Vivarino, it will be necessary that I should in the 
first place say somewhat of the latter. Those parts of the 
Hall, then, which were not adjudged to Gentile, were given 
partly to Giovanni and partly to Yivarino, to the end that 
all might be excited, by mutual emulation, to more zealous 
efforts. Wherefore Vivarino, having commenced the part 
which belonged to him, painted, immediately following the 
last story of Gentile, the above named Otho, offering him- 
self to the Pope and the Venetians, as their messenger, to 
attempt the settlement of peace between them and his 
father Frederick Barbarossa ; with his departure, after hav- 
ing obtained their permission, on the faith of his word. In 
this first part, to say nothing of other characteristics amply 
worthy of consideration, Vivarino painted in very fine 
perspective an open Temple, with fiights of steps and nu- 
merous figures. Before the Pope, who is seated and sur- 
rounded by many senators, is Otho kneeling and plighting 
his faith by an oath. In the next compartment Vivarino 
represented Otho crowned in the presence of his father, who 
receives him joyfully ; and in this picture are buildings in 
perspective very finely painted ; Barbarossa is seated, and 
his son, who kneels before him, holds his hand : Otho is 
accompanied by many Venetian nobles, and among these 
figures are portraits from the life, so well depicted as to 
prove that this master copied nature very faithfully." Poor 

" The BelHni painted in the Dncal Palaoe in uid aboat 1474. Their worbi 
remained for jnst a oenturyf then perished, in what were, perhaps, the two moit 
difvutrooB fires (Hay 11, 1574, and December 20, 1577) that the lover of plot* 
nres can chronicle, and which were a modem counterpart of the boming of 
the temple of the Ephesian Diana. AH of the greatest names of Venetian art 
were repreaentod upon the walls of the Dacal Palace, for its period of decora- 
tion corresponded with the highest point attained bj the School of Yenice, 
and not only the works of the BeUini, bnt of the older masters, as well as of 
Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese, and their contemporaries, were aU dest-royed to- 
gether. The moment conld scarcely have been a more unfortunate one ; had 
the fixe occurred twenty-five years earlier, many famous masters would have 
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Yiyarino wonld haye completed the remainder of his portion 
greatly to his own credit, but being of a weakly constitu- 
tion, and exhausted by his labours, it pleased Ood that he 
should die early, and he could proceed no further;*" nay, 
he could not entirely finish even what he had commenced, 
and it became necessary that Oiovanni Bellini should re- 
touch the work in certain parts. 

Giovanni had himself meanwhile begun four stories, which 
followed those aboye described in regular succession. In 
the first he depicted the same Pope '* in the church of San 
Marco, which he also delineated exactly as it stood. The 
pontiff presents his foot to Frederigo Barbarossa to kiss, but 
this first picture of Oioyanni, whatever may have been the 
cause, was rendered much more animated, and beyond com* 
parison better in every way, by the most excellent Titian. 
To follow Giovanni in his stories, however — ^in the next he 
portrayed the Pope saying mass in San Marco, and after- 
wards, in the presence of the Emperor and the Doge, grant- 
ing plenary and perpetual indulgence to all who at certain 
periods shall visit the church of San Marco, the Ascension 
of our Lord being particularly specified. The master here 
depicted the interior of the church, with the Pope in his 
pontifical habit on the steps descending from the Choir, sur- 
rounded by numerous cardinals and nobles ; the concourse 
of these persons rendering this a rich and beautiful picture. 
In the compartment beneath that above described, the Pope 
is seen in his rochet presenting an umbrella or canopy to the 
Doge, after having given one to the Emperor and retained 
two for himself. In the last picture painted by Giovanni, 
Pope Alexander, the Emperor, and the Doge, are seen to ar- 
rive in Rome, outside the gate of which city the Pontiff is 

■iood at hand to create new worka, but in 1677 the laat of the great Vene- 
tiana were nearing the end of their Uvea and the work waa, aave ina few caiM , 
given perforce to le»er men. 

I* Antonio Yi^axini, Joannes Alemannaa, Bartolommeo and Alviie Yiva- 
zjni, and Andrea da Morano woe the leading artiste of the edhooL of Mnrano^ 
fHttooa daring the fifteenth oentniy. 

It Alazander VL 
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presented by the clergy and people of Borne with eight stand- 
ards of yarions colours, and eight silver trumpets, which he 
gives to the Doge, that he and his successors may bear them 
as their standard, or ensign of war. Oiovanni here de- 
picted the city of Bome in somewhat distant perspective, 
with a large number of horses and a vast body of soldiers : 
there are besides innumerable banners, standards, and other 
tokens of rejoicing, on the castle St Angelo and elsewhere. 
These works, which are really beautiful, gave so much sat- 
isfaction, that Oiovanni had just received the commission to 
paint all the remaining portion of that hall when he died, 
having already attained to a good old age. 

We have hitherto spoken of the works executed in the 
Hall of the Council only, that we may not interrupt the de- 
scription of the stories depicted there, but we will now turn 
back a little to relate that many other paintings were exe- 
cuted by the same masters. Among these is a picture which 
is now on the high altar of the church of San Domenico ^ 
in Pesaro ; and in the church of San Zaccheria in Venice, in 
the chapel of San Qirolamo, namely, is a picture of the Vir- 
gin, with numerous Saints, painted with great care : in this 
there is a building very judiciously executed ;^ and in the 

>* In S. Fzanoesoo initead of San Domenioo. ItiBttOlin plaoe, butiimnoh 
injorad by the ipUtting of the panel and by abrasion. There are five atoiioB 
in the predeUa. 

*> Bymonda aayi of this picture (painted in 1505), a Madonna enthroned, at- 
tended by Sainta Peter, Jerome, Gatherine, and Laoy : "No bniahwork ia 
perceptible, finrfaoe and substance have been elaborated into one harmoni- 
ona richness that defies analysis.** See The Fine Arts. It is indeed a msg- 
nifioent piotore, one of the finest in Italy. The concentration of the effect 
about the Madonna, and the delicate contrast in color of her head-doth with 
the throne and other accessories, are particularly interesting. Here and there 
in the figures of saints, at the bottom of the picture, the draperies have a cer- 
tain papery look, which comes from a lack of modelling. It is probable, how- 
eyer, that this arises from a lighting which the artist never intended his can- 
▼as to receive, and that the modelling was sufficient for the light which origi- 
nally feU upon his work. The picture was for a long time in the saoiisty, 
but has been removed to an altar in the body of the church where, what with 
the dsrlmeos and the paper roses piled before it, this glorious work could, 
in 18B2, scarcely be seen at all. In the sacristy it probably received more light 
than the painter meant it to have ; in the church, even if its present station be 
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flame city, in the Sacriflty of the Frati Minori,'' called the 
*^ Ga grande,'' there ifl another by the same master, very 
well drawn and in a very good manner : a similar work is 
to be seen in San Michele di Marano, a monastery of Camal- 
doline monks.* And in San Francesco della Vigna, which 
belongs to the Barefooted Friars, (Frati del Zoccolo) there 
was a picture of the Dead Christ in the old church, which was 
so beautiful, that having been highly extolled before Louis 
XI., king of France, he requested the gift of it with so 
much earnestness, that those monks were compelled to 
gratify him therewith, however reluctant they were to do so. 
Another was put into its place ^ with the name of the same 
Oiovanni, but not by any means so beautiful or so well done 
as the first, and many believed that this last named was for 
the most part executed by Girolamo Mocetto, a pupil of Gio- 
vanni. There is a picture by this same master in the pos* 
session of the Brotherhood of San Girolamo ; the figures are 

the original one, there ii too little light for the piotnre. There h&ye been lo 
sneny and enoh nulioal ohanges in the interior distribation of Ranaisaanoe 
ohnrcheai ao many windows blocked np or pieroed through in later oentnriea, 
that there ia rarely any certainty aa to what lighting the aathor of a moral 
painting or altar picture had originally to deal with in hia oalooUtion ol 
eflbotb 

» Thia work waa painted in 1488 and ia atiU in the aaoriaty of Santa Maria 
Glorioaa dei Frazi We may quote conoeming it what Symonda haa aaid of 
the San Zaocaria Madonna : ** Between thia piotnre, lo rtrong in ita amooth'^ 
neaa, and any masterpiece of VelaaqneK, ao rugged in ita strength, what a wide 
abyss of inadequate half-aohieTement, of smooth feebleness and feeUe rugged- 
neaa exists.** See the Renaissance in Italy, The Fine Arta It is a most 
beantifol picture, and ao perfectly well executed that the method of ita paint- 
ing ia never for a moment noticed ; the eilect is arriyed at without perceptible 
ellbrt. Ita charm is greatly enhanned by the fact that BeUini, in making uae 
of all hia science of the new period, haa retained the decorative arrangement 
of the old, the pilastem and gUded domea and ssroU-work of the Muiano 
school ; in addition to thia, inspired by Mantegna, he haa placed upon the 
atepa of the throne two of the moat bharming child-angels, playing upon 
musical instruments, that are to be found in the range of Renaissance Art 
It ia difficult to aay enough of thia picture, and of the Madonna of San Zao- 
caria. Other performancea of the Renaissance are more brilliant, but nooa 
are more entirely satiafaotory. 

M In the church of 8S. Pietroe Paolo, at Mnrana 

Mlnl507. 
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small, but the work is very highly esteemed. And in the 
honse of Messer Giorgio Oomaro is a picture equally bean- 
tifal, representing the Saviour with Oleophas and Luke.' 

In the above-mentioned hall Giovanni painted another pict- 
ure, but not at the same time. This contains a story show- 
ing the Venetians inviting a Pope, I know not which, to 
leave the monastery of Santa Maria della Oariti, where he 

M Moielli (ItaUui Painton) notes that dnxing the last thirty jeara of hia 
life Giovanni Bellini was so busy in painting for the state of Venice, or for 
its chnicbes, that the author is aUe to enomerate during that time as piotures 
exeouted for other parts of Itsly only the Pesaro altar-piece ; the Putd 
of Rimini ; the Baoohanal for the Duke of Fexiaia ; the Santa Ooxona 
altar-piece at Vioenza ; and the Alzano Madonna near Bergamo. The critic ad- 
mits as genuine works of Giovanni, one picture in the Uffisi, the Tree of Life, 
(631) ; a second pioture, the Pietd (a monoohrome preparation for painting in 
color), having been too nearly destroyed by restorers to have any value ; one 
picture in Turin (779) ; three works in the Brera ; a Pietd (8S4) dating from 
1404-1467 ; two Madonnas (961, 297) ; an early work, a Madonna, in the coUeo- 
tion of Dr. Friooni, at Milan ; one in the Morelli collection, since left to the 
city of Beigamo ; a Madonna (early) in the Lochia collection there ; and one 
of about 1512, in the cathedral ; at Verona a Madonna and child of about 1477 ; 
at Vioensa the Santa Gonma Madonna. In Padua, Ferrar% Bologna, and 
l^viso, Morelli finda not one genuine picture by Giovanni, though thexe 
is one disfigured example in the gallery at Rovigo. In Venice, beside the fa- 
mous sltar-pieoes of the Frari, S. Zacoaria, S. Crisostomo, S. Francesco della 
Vigna, and that of Marano, Morelli admits the Madonna in the Orto ; several 
in the Academy (Nos. 2, 17, 84, 88, 84) ; the large altar-piece and the four al- 
legorioal panda, all in the same gallery. The Museo Oorrer ham^Pietd^ asmall 
Grudfixion, and a Transfiguration. In Rome there is one picture, a Madonna 
(greatly retouched), in the Torlonia collection. The Transfiguration in Naples 
is called a "splendid early work.** Mr. Bernard Berenson, in hia Venetiaa 
Planters, catalogues the Bellini of the National Gallery as the Loredano 
portrait ; a Madonna ; the Agony in the Garden ; the Blood of the Redeemer ; 
in private coUeotions, a Madonna (I«dy Eastlake) ; a Dead Christ (Mood cd- 
leotion) ; and a Madonna (Dr. Biohter). He mentions the Pietd and the Dead 
Ohrist of Berlin, and questions a Crucifixion at Pessro. Morelli notes that 
Giovanni Bellini*s drawings are rare, and mentians only a PUtd in the Venice 
Academy (attributed to Mantogna), and a standing figure of an apostle in same 
oollection ; a pen-and-ink aketchfor the Entombment (in Tosi colIectioD, Bres- 
cia) ; a Pietd (in the La Salle collection iu the Louvre), and four standing 
figures of saints (Chatsworth, attributed to Perino del Vaga). Mr. Berenson 
includes in his Venetian Pfeinters a vary important and interesting catalogue 
of the works, both in Italy and throughout Bux>pe, of the masters of Venioe, 
with specification aa to whether the paintiogs belong to the early, middle, or 
late periods of the artisVs career. 
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had concealed himaelf, after having taken ref age m Venice; 
and there secretly served as cook to the monks^ an ofSoe 
irhich he had held for a considerable time. In this story 
there are many figures portrayed from the life, with others, 
all of which are very beaatif id.* 

No long time after, several portraits by this master were 
taken into Turkey by an ambassador, and presented to the 
Grand Turk. These works awakened so much astonish- 
ment and admiration in that monarch, that although among 
this people pictures are prohibited by the Mahometan law, 
the emperor accepted thiem with great good will, extolling 
beyond measure both the art and the artist ; and, what is 
more, requiring that the master of the work should be sent 
to him.** 

The Senate thereupon, considering that Giovanni had 
reached an age when he could but ill support fatigue,* 
and not desiring to deprive their city of such a man, he 
having his hands then fully occupied, moreover, with the 
hall of the Grand Oouncil, resolved to send thither his 
brother (Jentile in his stead, believing, that he would do as 
well for the Turk as Giovanni.* Having caused Gentile, 
therefore, to make himself ready, they conducted him in 
their own galleys with all safety, to Constantinople, where, 
being presented to the Grand Turk by the lieutenant of 
the Signoria, he was received by him very willingly,* and, 

** This Pope, who wm not known by name to Vaiazi, wm Alexander IIL 
That he eerred the monla in the oapeoity of oook isfyrobebly a faUe. 

^ Sannto reoords this ooenxtenoe nnder the date 1479. 

M In Vasarl's time the Venetiaau had evidently little detailed leeolleetSon 
of the Bellini, for Gioranni was really the yoonger brother, and in 1479, when 
Gentile went to Constantinople, was not mnoh over fifty. 

** Sannto reoords this faot under the date 1479, and in the following words : 
'* On the let day of Anguat there oomes a Jewish orator with letters from 
the Grand Turk. He woold have the Signoria send him a good psinter who 
knew how to make portraits, and invites the Doge to the marriage of his 
son.** They replied, '* thanlring him, and hare sent ZentU Bellini, an exoel- 
lent painter, who went with the gaDeys of Romsnia.**— Morelli, ybiuiat 
4*opere di dUegno^ p. 99. 

M See Ii. Thnasne, OfniiU BOUni et U SuUan Mbhamnud IT., PaIi^ 
186& This book is based on the HUioria Turche9ca di Qiovanni Maria An>^ 
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being Bomething new^ was much caressed, more especially 
when he had presented Sultan Mahomet with a most 
charming picture, which that monarch admired exceedingly, 
scarcely finding it possible to conceire that a mere mortal 
should have in himself so much of the diyinity as to be ca« 
pable of reproducing natural objects so faithfully. Oentile 
had been no long time in Constantinople before he por- 
trayed the Emperor Mahomet from the life, and so exactly, 
that it was considered a miracle. Then the Sultan, after 
having seen many proofs of his ability in that art, desired to 
know if the painter had courage to take his own likeness ? 
to which Gentile having replied that he had, many days had 
not elapsed before he had portrayed his own features, with 
the help of a mirror, so faithfully that the picture seemed 
to be alive.^ This he brought to the Sultan, who was so 
amazed thereat that he could imagine no other but that the 
painter had some divine spirit in his service ; and if it had 
not been that the exercise of this art is forbidden to the 
Turks by their law, as we have said, that emperor would 
never have suffered (Gentile to leave him. But, whether 
the Sultan feared that murmurs might arise, or was moved 
by some other cause, he one day commanded the attendance 
of the painter, and having caused him first to be thanked 
for the courtesy he had displayed, and highly extolled him 
as a man of wonderful ability, he finally bade him demand 
whatever favour he might desire as a parting token, which 
should be presented to him without fail.'' Gentile, who 

gioMlo da Tieenga, one of the niiie of Mnstelft, eldest eon of the Bvltaii. 
Apparently Mohammed ooUeoted both atatnes and piotarea, which Bajaadd 
(Bajaset), hia anooeaaor, aold. 

*> There was a portrait bnst of Mohammed 11. in the ooUeotion of the late 
Sir Ansten Henry Layard. It is dated November 25i, 1480L Sir Henry sayv : 
'* It appeals at one time to have been in the coUeotion of portraits of remark- 
able men made by the celebrated Italian historian, Paolo GioTia** It is said 
that this portrait wiU probably go to the National GMlery. There is also a 
pen-and-ink drawing of Mohammed n. and his Snltana in the British Mn- 
aeam, and in the LonTie there is a piotnie of a Venetiaa ambassador at th*^ 
Tnrkiah conrt ; the anthorship of the latter is not oeftain. 

" He was sent home beoaoee M ^ h ^imi^^f^ ||^ dwidiffd to oainf war isl^ 
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was a modest and upright man, demanded no other thing 
than a letter of approval, by which the Snltan should rec- 
ommend him to the most Serene Senate and most lUns- 
trions Signoria of Venice, his native city. This was written 
as cordially as was possible, after which he was dismissed 
with the most hononrable presents and with the dignity of 
knighthood. In addition to many privileges then conferred 
on Gentile by this monarch, and among the many gifts be- 
stowed on him, was a chain of gold, made after the Turkish 
fashion, and equal in weight to 250 scudi, which was placed 
around his neck ; this ornament is still in possession of his 
heirs at Venice." 

Departing from Gonstantinople, Gentile returned, after a 
most fortunate voyage, to Venice, where he was received by 
Giovanni, his brother, and by almost the whole city, with 
the utmost gladness, every one rejoicing at the honours 
paid to his talents by Sultan Mahomet. Proceeding on his 
arrival to present his duty to the Doge and the Signoria, he 
was very well received and commended, for that he had 
satisfied the Turkish emperor according to their desire. 
Furthermore, to the end that the great account in which 
they held the letters wherewith that prince had recom- 
mended him might be made manifest, they commanded a 
provision of 200 scudi a year to be made for him, which 
sum was paid him for the remainder of his life. 

Gtontile performed but few works after his return from 
Gonstantinople," and at length, having nearly attained 

Bhodes. See Thname, op. eU. A medal was itrnbk in OentOeVi honor when 
he Teknned from Ckmstentinoplei One of these medale U on the frame of the 
portrait of Mehemet IL, refemd to in note 81. 

•• Ridolil, in hit ViU dH Pittori V&futi, atatee that one of the plotaxea pra- 
ienied to Mohammed n. was the Head of John the Baptist on a Charger. The 
Biiltan admired it, bat remarked that ** the neok projeoted too mnoh from the 
head.** As Gentile seemed soeptioal he oalled a slave and had him decapitated 
hj one of iiia attendants to prove the jnstness of his oritioiBms. Gentile was 
extremely andoas to retnm to Italy after this praotioal demonstntaon. The 
tmth of this stoiy is qnestiomtble. 

M On the contrary, most of the existing work of Gentile postdates his le- 
tnzn from Constantinople. Gentile often introdnoed Tnrirish and other oriep* 
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to the age of 80^ he passed to another life in the year 
1501 ; " and from his brother Oioyanni he received honour- 
able interment in the Church of San Giovanni e Paolo. 

Thus deprived of his brother Gentile, whom he had most 
tenderly loved, Giovanni, although very old,* still cen- 
tal oortomea in hi« Uter piotnrei, ihowing that he nrnit h^n made oaiefnl 
stadlM in the East. Many of theee itadiea itill ezist at Windsor Castle and 
elsewhere. The important piotnre of Saint Mark Preaohing at Alexandria, 
left unfinished by Gentile in 1507, and completed by his brother, is not men- 
tioned by y asari in the Life of Giovanni Bellini It is now in the Bram at 
Milan. Gentile Bellini, in his wiU, left the sketoh-book of his father, Jaoopo 
Bellini, to GioTanni, prorided he finished this pictore. Aooording to Mr. Ber- 
enson's list (Venetian Painters), London has four works of Gentile : National 
Gallery, S. Peter, Martyr, and a Portrait ; South Kensington Mnsenm, a head 
of S. Dominiok; ooUeotion of Lady ^-^■*'«^'^^. a Madonna Bnthroned. Bada- 
Pesth has a portrait of Oatarina Comaxo ; Rome, a portrait of a Doge (Vat- 
ican) ; Venice a portrait of Lorenso Giostiniani (Academy), and Fsris has two 
heads (upon one canvas, Lonyre) attributed to Gentile. 

« He died in 1507. GentOe Bellini ia the sober, dignified, and oazefol 
painter of processions, pageants, and masses of people, treated in a minute 
and rather dry maimer, bnt warm and harmonions in color. He is an ex ce llen t 
dranghtsman, and - some of his studies in black and red chalk, espeeially oi 
those made in Ckmstantinople, axe exceeding modem in their treatment His 
influence was a powerful one in the development of Venetian art, but he never 
rose to the height of such pictures as Giovanni's Madonnas of San Zaocazia 
and the Frari, or of his altar-piece from Sant' lobba He looked at the out- 
aides of things, and substituted for the thoughtfully ananged monumflntal 
groups of saints of the Florentines, and of his brother Giovanni, the acci- 
dental and changing groupe of out-door lifo in Venice, seeing the dramas of 
universal history as enacted by Venetians in Venice, and making conceasiona 
(mly in the case of the Turks, whom he saw and reported faithfully. He is an 
eminent master, dignifieci'and truthful, but as M. Mttnti has said, Gentfle 
Bellini*s was " documentary painting rather than great art.'* 

** The celebrated letter of Albert Dttxer [1606] gives us an interesting gUmpaa 
of the art-life of the time : *' I have many good friends among the Italians 
who warn me not to eat and drink with their painters. Many also of them are 
my enemies ; they copy my things for the churches, picking them up wher- 
ever they can. Yet they abuse my style, saying that it is not antique art, and 
therefore it is not good. But Giambellini has praised me much before many 
gentlemen ; he wishes to have something of mine ; he came to me and bagged 
me to do something for him, and is quite willing to pay for it. And every- 
one gives him such a good chsnuster that I fed an affection for him. He is 
rery old, and is yet the best in painting {der hett im ffemeltj.'" M. Mflnta, 
.VAge (TOr^ 177-1 SO, ahows that at this time Flanders gave way to Nuzem- 
buxg and Oolmar in the attraction which northern painting exerdaed ow tha 



Gioranni BclUoi. The Madonna, St Paul, and Si Gccrge. 
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tinned to work a little, the better to pass his time> and 
haying taken to execute portraits from the life, he intro- 
duced the custom into Venice, that whoever had attained 
to a certain degree of eminence should cause his likeness to 
be portrayed, either by himself or by some other master. 
Wherefore, in all Venetian houses, there are numerous 
portraits, and in many of those belonging to nobles, may 
be seen the fathers and grandfathers of the possessors, up 
to the fourth generation ; nay, in some of the most noble 
houses they go still farther back, a custom which is certainly 
most praiseworthy, and was in use even among the ancients. 
For who does not feel infinite contentment, to say nothing 
of the beauty and ornament resulting from them, at sight 
of the effigies of his ancestors, more particularly if they 
have been distinguished for their deeds in war or by their 
works in peace, or have rendered themselves illustrious by 
learning or other signal qualities and remarkable virtues, 
or by the part they have taken in the government of the 
state P And to what other purpose, as has been remarked 
in another place, did the ancients place the statues of their 
great men, with honourable inscriptions, in the public 

VenetuuBS and Florentiiies. Thus Eroole de* Roberti, Miohelttigelo, BaphMl, 
Fra Bartolommeo, copied or borrowed from works by ICartin BchOnganer of 
Oolmar; while Del Sarto, Baphael, Pontormo, Fklma Veoohio, Titian (in 
his landsoape baokgronnds), gare equal attention to the woria of Dllrer. Oar- 
paooio took the letter's Massacre of the Ten Thousand as the prototjpe of his 
own treatment of the same snbjecti and Qioranni Bellini, in his Bacchanal 
(now at Alnwick), painted for the Duke of Fenara, imitated a irictnre done bj 
DOier in Venice. H MUnts farther notices the fact that while the engray- 
ings of ICantcgna and others inspired in (Sermany works of a monumental 
siae, DOror's things were repeated by the Italians only in a sixe equal to, or 
amaller than, the originala. Oamerarins giyes a onrions and hardly credible 
anecdote of Bellini and Dllrer. The aged Venetian artist was particularly 
stmck with Dilrer's painting of hair, and asked him for the brash with which 
he did soeh fine strokes. DOrer did not understand, and offered him the 
ehoioe of all his brashes. Bellini then explained that he only wanted the 
particular brush used in painting hair, as a mark of friendship. Dllrer took 
up one of the brushes and executed a marrelloasly fine tress of woman's hair, 
thus showing thikt it was not the brush but the artist which did the work. 
Dfizer was greatly pleased with Venice, and made long visite there both in 1488 
and 1506-1607. Hesays, '' I became a gentleman in Venice." 
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places, if not to the end that they might awaken the lord 
of glory and excellence in those who were to come after ? 

Among the portraits executed by Giovanni Bellini was 
that of a lady beloyed by Messer Pietro BembOy*" before the 
latter went to Borne to Pope Leo X.; and whom he por- 
trayed with BO much trnth and animation^ that as Simon of 
Siena was celebrated by the first Petrarch the Florentine, so 
was Giovanni by this second Petrarch the Venetian, as may 
be seen in the sonnet. 



« 



O vnagiM nda eeisste epura,*' 



Wherein he says, in the commencement of the second qoa- 
train, 

" Credo ch« 7 mio BeOkt con lafigura; ** 

with that which follows. And what greater reward could 
our artists desire for their labours than that of seeing them- 
selves celebrated by the pens of illustrious poets, as the most 
excellent Titian, also, has been by the learned Messer Gio- 
vanni della Casa, in that sonnet which begins — 

*^Ben veggo io THMUmo, in forme nwwe; ** 

And in that other : — 

**8(mque8te, Amor^ le vaghe treede bUmde/* 

And was not this same Bellino enumerated among the 
best painters of his age by the renowned Ariosto, m the 
commencement of the thirty-third canto of the Orlando 
Furioso ? ** But to return to the works of Giovanni, to his 
principal works, that is to say, for it would detain us too 
long were I to make mention of the pictures and portraits 
which are in the houses of gentlemen in Venice, and other 
parts of the Venetian dominions. In Bimini he painted, 
for the Signer Sigismondo Malatesti, a large picture repre- 

*f This piotare is loat 

*• ^^BquH ehefuro ai noiiridi, o mm ora 

Leonardo^ Andrea MdnUgna € Gian B^lino/* 



/ 
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sentiBg the Dead Chrisfc supported by two children, which is 
now in the charoh of San Francesco in that city ; ** he also 
painted among other portraits^ that of Bartolommeo da Li- 
Tiano^ Captain-general of the Venetians.^ 

Giovanni Bellini had many disciples, seeing that he in- 
stmcted them all with great kindness. 

Giovanni Bellini died of old age when he had completed 
his ninetieth year/' leaving an undying memorial of his 
name in the works which he had executed in Venice and 
other parts, he was honourably buried in the same church 
and in the same tomb wherein he had deposited his brother 
Gentile ;^ ^ nor were there wanting in Venice those who, by 



MSfr. BeraiMni(yeiiatiAaPaintera)€atalogii«itheI>«idCbziit in Bimini 
M an mrij work. 

«• Bartolommeo d'AlTiaao; the porteait U lo«t 

«> Probably in his ei^tj-eighth year, in 151fli 

«The portraitaof Giovanni and Gentile am tobefonnd in The Sermon of 
81 Hark, at the Brera. Gentile is also said to be represented in one of the 
kneeling fignxes to the right of the reoorery of the reUo in the series of paint- 
ings ezeonted for the Scuda of San Giovanni Bvangelista, and we possees an 
nndonbted portrait in the medal stmdk to oommemorate the painter's retnm 
from Constantinople, whioh does not reaemble the head of the kneeling fig- 
ure mentioned above. The portcait in the Capitol Gallery at Bome eeems 
neither of, nor by Giovanni BellinL His portrait in the Dne d* Anmale*s ool- 
kotion is by a pnpU ( Victor Diieipvl^ii). MorelU aflOirms that the portrait 
of Giovanni in the Uflisi, and said to be by himaelf, is really by BondinellL 

4> Giovanni Bellini means, to the visitor to Italy, the painter of lolemn en- 
throned Madonnas or of half-length Virgins between guardian saints, envel- 
oped in sn atmosphere of strong but golden color. He developed ao slowly 
that his masterpieoes were the work of his latest years, and 1^ Virgins of 
San Zaooaria and of the Frari were painted when he was already an old man. 
M. MitntB, VAffe ^Or^^ 790, Isys special emphasis on the patience and In- 
borionsneM of Giovanni, saying that he began with an incompleteness of vision 
which amoimted to obtnseness, snd by force of peneveranoe attained an ideal 
which his pnpils, with Titian among them, were anftbte to equal It is difBonlt 
to wholly subscribe to this ; the sense of beauty in Giovanni may have been 
clouded, but it existed from the beginning of his csreer ; something there was 
in him whioh he did not create, nor even develop wholly by penevenmoe. He 
was not naturally a draughtsman, and his modelling has sometimes a fist, un- 
oertain and papery quality about it that gives a boneless look to hie figures ; but 
this modeUiog was intended for the half-light of churohea where its feebleness 
was largely counteracted. 

Like every Venetian painter he had '* the golden touch,** but no one else had 
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Bonnets and epigrams, sought to do him honour after his 
death, as he had done honour to himself and his country 
during his life. 

it quite ao fnlly m he. Giorgione'i coloring may be more thrilling, Titiaa*s 
deeper ohorded And more aonorooa, if one may cany out the muflioal compar- 
iaon ; but no painter^e fignrec, not even the people of Oupaodo or of Cimai 
•wim in luoh an atmosphere of pure gold aa sarrounda the Madonnaa of 8an 
Zaocaxia and the Frari Dignity Giovanni*! Madonnaa have ahvaya, a dignity 
which becomea majesty with these two glorious enthroned Virgins ; but his 
divine mothers are proud rather than tender ; true to the Byzantine tradition 
they hold up the in&mt Christ to the people imitesd of dasping him to them- 
selves ; they are ChriatopherSt Christ-bearerBi as haa been weU aaid, aa th^ 
sit with their calm faoea and their hooded mantles against the background of 
Uquid gold. 

Bellini brought the science of the fifteenth century to the old Greek pain- 
ten* ideal, and these Virgins are the deecendanta of the stately and imperioua 
Madonnas of the Byzantine moeaica, aa well aa of the sad and mysterioac 
Madonnas of Cimabue. They axe so calm as to be often impassive, their 
features are sometimes pinched and mean, and much that has been written of 
their tenderness and beauty is exaggerated and unoriticaL Two or three of 
them axe lovely, but generally It is not their facial beauty that charms but 
their enmnble, their grave and simple dignity, their quiet, golden breadth cf 
treatment, the absence of aU straining either for expreasion or technical hand- 
ling. It is, above all, in this last quality of achievement without visible 
effort, thii "w^tiflH^Mi quiet perfection, that Giovanni Bellini is a master of 
mastersb He is essentially contemplative, loving best to paint the enthroned 
Madonna, and yet he becomes intensely pathetic, and even dxamatio, in his 
PUtds^ which aie among the greatest that the Beoaiasance has left ua. He 
was sttoni^y affected by tlie art of Mantegna, upon which he himaelf reacted 
in turn, until these two painten filled the whole north of Italy with their 
names and influenoci^ and prepared the way for Gioigiooe and Titian and 
Oooeggio* 



DOMENIOO GHIELANDAJO, PLOBENTINB 

PAINTEB* 



K, 



[Bom 1449 ; difld 1401.] 

BmuoORiFHT.— Kttl WoemiMiii, J)<munieo OhMandt^^ In the DohnM 
MiiM of Kuna und KUmtUr dm MUUUdUn und der IfeuKeiL Jfonvmenti 
Artmiei in San Oimignano^ utiole by Katele Baldoiia, in the Arehi9io Sto^ 
rioo delP ArU, IIL 86-6a G. Caet^asii, La hoMttiea di 8, THnitd, i tuoi 
tempi ed ifprog$tto del sua reetauro^ Florence, 18S7. B. Menard, l>omenieo 
Ohirlandt0o, in the OoMette dee Beaux Arte, IX., 2d leriee, p^ 810, Peril, 1874. 
Monogzaph on Domenioo GhirUndajo, by A. H. Layud ; a publication of the 
Anindel Society, London, 1860l Bnrico Bidolfi, Oiovanna Tornahwmi e OU- 
nevra dei Bend nel Cwo di Santa MariaNoveUa in FirenMe, Florence, 18001 
Milaneei coneidered that he had found, in the National library of Florence, a 
manneoript tiefttiae on painting written by Ghirlandajo himaelf . Hezr yon 
Fabriosy haa published, in the ArchiieiQ Starieo JIaliano, 1891, a ouefnl atndy 
of the laid manuaoriptk 

DOMENICO, 8on of Tommaso del Ghirlandajo, who, 
by the pre-eminence of his talents and the impor- 
tance and nnmber of his works, is entitled to be placed 
among the first and most excellent masters of his time, was 
formed by natnre to be a painter, and followed the bent of 
his disposition, notwithstanding the determination to the 
contrary of those who had him in charge. Impediments 
thus offered to the inclinations of youth, frequently nip the 
most promising fruits of genius in the bud, by compelling 
the attention to an ill-suited employment, and forcibly 

> Hia name waa Domenioo di Tommaeo di Cnnrndo Bigordi, and he waa 
called " // OMrlandqfo,'' in Florentine dialect, OriUandqfo, the garland- 
maker. Hie father, Tommaeo del Ghirlandajo, may hare been aon of a garland- 
maker, or hare at one time exeroiaed the art of a goldsmith, though he ia 
known to luTe become cTentoally a broker ; he describes himself as such, and 
mentions that his sons, David and Domenioo, are apprenticed to a goldsmith. 
See Layard's Kngler, L, p. 189, for a qnotatiai from a doooment disoorered 
byMilaneaL 
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turning it from the yocation to which there is a nstnral im« 
pulse ; but Domenico, obeying the instinct of his nature, as 
we have said, obtained for himself the highest honours, 
secured great adyantage to art, as well as to his kindred, 
and his contemporaries ; and became the joy and delight of 
his age. Our artist was designed by his father to learn his 
own calling, that of a goldsmith,' in which Tommaso was a 
more than respectable master ; the greater part of the to* 
tive yessels in silyer, formerly preseryed in the church of the 
Annunciation at Florence, being from his hand, as were the 
silyer lamps of the chapel, which were destroyed during 
the siege of the city in 1529 ; Tommaso del Ghirlandajo 
was the first who inyented and made those ornaments worn 
on the head by the young girls of Florence, and called gar- 
lands (ghirlande),* whence Tommaso acquired the name of 
Ghirlandajo. Yet not for being the first inyentor only, but 
also on account of the yast number and extraordinary beauty 
of those made by him, insomuch that none could please, 
as it should seem, but such as came from his workrooms. 

Being thus placed to learn the art of goldsmith therefore, 
Domenico, whom this occupation did not satisfy, employed 
himself perpetually in drawing ; he was endowed by nature 
with remarkable intelligence, and possessing admirable 
taste, with a most correct judgment in all things related to 
painting ; although occupied as a goldsmith in his earliest 
youth, he yet obtained extraordinary facility in design by 
continual practice, and was so quick as well as cleyer, that 
he is said to haye drawn the likenesses of all who passed by 
his workshop, producing the most accurate resemblance. 
Of this ability there is a sufficient proof in the numerous 
portraits to be found in his works, and which are truly an- 
imated likenesses.^ 

* Miny fiunoos artiata were fti fint goldwnitha, aa Ghiberti, BmneQeaohi, 
Verrooohio, Lnoa deUa Bobbia, Orgagna, Andrea dal Sarto, OeUini, Antonia 
daL FbUajnolo and BottioelU. 

* Theae garlanda were worn long before Ghirlandajo'a time. 

* Ohirlandajo*a flni maaler was either Aiaaao Baldoiinetti er Ooainio B«h 
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The first piotureB painted by Domenico* irere for the 
ohapel of the Vespaoci,' in the ohnrch of Ogniasanti, where 
there is a Dead Christ with nomerons Saints. Oyer an arch 
in the same ohapel there is a Miserioordia, wherein Do- 
menico has portrayed the likeness of Amerigo Vespucoi, who 
sailed to the Indies ; and in the refectory of the conyent 
(of Ognissanti) he painted a fresco of the Last Sapper. In 
Santa Oroce, at the entrance of the church on the right 
hand> Domenico painted the story of San Paolino, whereby, 
haying acquired great reputation, and attained to high 
credit, he was commissioned by Francesco Sassetti to paint 
a chapel in Santa Trinita/ with stories from the life of San 
Francesco ; a work of great merit, and completed by Do- 
menico with infinite grace, tenderness, and loye. In the 
first compartment of this picture is the representation of a 
miracle performed by St Francis, and here the master has 

• The San Gimignaiio fmooot firom tlM rtory of Baata Fina probably anta- 
date the jear 1475 (eee Natale Baldoria, in the ArcM^io Storieo deW Arte, 1890, 
p^ 56), bat the earliest ensting doonment oonoeiniDg any of hie worka (qnoted 
by Hilaaesi) proTea him to have painted in the Vatican library in 1475, and ia 
dated Norember 28th of that year. Hii only remaining piotuiea done in Boma 
die the Galling of Peter, in the Sictine Chapel, and a fragment recently die* 
ooTered by Herr Sohmanow in the Vatican, lepreaenting the Doctors of the 
Ohnioh (see IL Hants, L^Age d^Or^p. 048). A fresco in the chnroh of B. An- 
drea, new Florence, is oalled.nnaof hia fiadiast works. Itjagpresftnto a Yiggia 
Kid Child with two atteodaot sainta^ ^qCi^e above is a Baptism of Christ. 
" • The Vespacci Chapel waa whitewashed in 1616. ' The story of San Paolino 
ia destroyed. The Cenaeolo is still to be seen, and datea, as do the other frea- 
ooesi fron 1480. The head of Ohiist is mnoh repainted. In thia Otnaeolo, 
and in that of Ban Msvoo^ QfaiziBBdaJo haa left importanft emmplea e< thefif- 
teenth-oentory conception of the sabjeot of the Laat Bnpper, but they are not 
by any means his beat works, and If. Mftnts haa remarked of the San Marco 
fresco that in studying it one realises the gigantic progress made in the treat- 
ment of the same subject by Leonardo da Vinci in Milan. 

Y These fresooea, finished hi 1486, rank among Domenioo's most important 
works, and in snch monumental cyolea the painter is at his best ; here, as in 
& M. Novella, we have contemporaneoaa portraiture not only of persona but 
of placea. Of late, and dozing aereial years, it has been difflonlt to see these 
freacoea well, as the chapel haa been obetmeted more or lees by the scaSbld- 
ings used in a careful and elaborate restoratioa of the interior of the ohnrch, 
a restoration which haa given it back some of its ancient chaiaoter, especially 
aa to pdyohiomatio deooratlon. Bee Bibliography. 
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giyen an exact oounterpart of the bridge of the Santa Trinita 
with the palace of the Spini ; in this work St. Francis ap- 
pears hovering in the air, and restores to life the child who 
had been dead ; among the women standing around are seen 
the different emotions of grief for his death, as they are 
bearing him to the bnrial, and of joy and amazement as they 
behold him resuscitated. Domenico has likewise shown 
the monks issuing from the church with the Becchini, men 
whose office it is to bury the dead, following the cross and 
proceeding to the interment ; all exhibiting perfect truth to 
nature, as do other figures, who are expressing the amaze- 
ment they feel, or the happiness they experience, from the 
event they have just witnessed. In this picture are the por- 
traits of Maso degli Albizzi, Messer Agnolo Acciaiuoli, and 
Messer Palla Strozzi, all eminent citizens frequently cited 
in the history of Florence. 

A second picture represents St. Francis, when, in the 
presence of the vicar, he refuses to accept the inheritance 
devolving on him from his father, Pietro Bemardone, and 
assumes the habit of penitence, which he binds around him 
with the cord of discipline ; in another compartment the 
same saint is depicted as proceeding to Bome, where he ob- 
tains from Pope Honorius the confirmation of his rule, and 
presents to that Pontiff, roses blooming in the middle of 
January. In this story the master represents the Hall of 
the Consistory with the Cardinals seated around it, a flight 
of steps leads up into the hall ; and, leaning on the balus- 
trade, are the half-length figures of various persons por- 
trayed from the life. Among the portraits in this work is 
that of the illustrious Lorenzo de' Medici the elder. The 
master likewise depicts St. Francis receiving the Stigmata ; 
and in the last of the series here described, he represents the 
Saint dead, with his monks mourning around him. One 
among them kisses the hands of the departed, and the ex- 
pression in his case could not possibly be rendered more per- 
fect by the art of the painter. There is also a bishop, in his 
episcopal vestments and with spectacles on his nose ; he is 
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chanting the prayers for the dead ; and the fact that we do 
not hear him, alone demonstrates to us that he is not aliye, 
but merely painted. On each side of the altar-piece are two 
compartments, in one of which Domenico painted the like- 
ness of Francesco Sassetti on his knees ; and in the other 
that of Madonna Nera his wife, with their children (but 
these last are in the story above, when the child is restored 
to life), and some other beaatifnl maidens of the same family, 
whose names I have not been able to discover, all wearing 
the dress and ornaments of that time, a circumstance which 
imparts no small pleasure to the beholder. On the vaulted 
ceiling of the chapel are four Sybils, and on the external 
wall ® is the story of the Tiburtine Sybil, by whom the Em- 
peror Octavian is induced to worship Christ ; a fresco of ad- 
mirable execution, and exhibiting an animation of colour- 
ing which is very charming. To these works Domenico ad- 
ded a picture in tempera, wherein is the Nativity of Christ,* 
painted in such a manner as to astonish every one who is 
conversant with art ; in this work is the portrait of the mas- 
ter himself, with certain heads of shepherds, which are con- 
sidered wonderfully fine. In our book we have drawings of 
the Sybil, and of some other parts of that work, most ad- 
mirably executed in chiaro-scuro ; we have also the per- 
spective exhibiting the bridge of Santa TrinitcL 

For the Brotherhood of the Ingesuati, Domenico painted 
the altar-piece of the high altar with various Saints laieeling 
around the Virgin, San Giusto, Bishop of Yolterra namely, 
titular saint of that church ; San Zanobi, Bishop of Flor- 
ence ; the Angel Raphael, San Michele, in magnificent ar- 

• The freiooee on the exterior of fhe cbApel, God the VtAhm in Qlory, and 
the Sibyl Fkopheeying, were wfaitewaehed, bat h»7e been oaiefnlly nnoorered 
by Prof eeaor GontL 

• This ii one of Ghirlaadajo*! finest worln ; it wm painted in 148S, sad is 
now in the Florentine Academy. In it we aee the hand of » master *' who 
eomfaines with the tonohing naiveU of a season of upgrowth » sober and pro- 
found soienoa." It offers some of the oloseet and most solid work npon panel 
of the fifteenth oentory and shows how admirable » painter of easel piotnree 
Ghirlandajo ooold hsTe been had he fonnd time from his greater work as a 
frttcanU, 
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monr^ with some others ; and of a trnth Domenico merits 
praise for this work, seeing that he was the first who at* 
tempted to imitate borderings and ornaments of gold with 
colours, which had, up to that time, not been the custom.^ 
Bat Domenico did away in a great measure with those flour- 
ishes and scrolls formed with gypsum or bole and gold, 
which were better suited to the decorating of tapestry or 
hangings, than to the paintings of good masters. But more 
beautiful than any of the other figures is that of Our Lady, 
who has the Child in her arms, and four little Angels around 
her. This picture, than which nothing better could be 
executed in tempera, was at that time in the church belong- 
ing to the above-named friars, without the gate which opens 
on the road to Pinti ; but that building having been after- 
wards destroyed, as will be related elsewhere, it is now in 
the church of San Oioyannino, within the gate of San Pie- 
tro Gattolini, where the convent of the Ingesuati is situ- 
ated. 

In the church of the Gestello," Domenico commenced a 
picture which was completed by his brothers David and 
Benedetto ; the subject of this work is the Visitation of 
Our Lady, and in it there are certain female heads which 
are most graceful and beautiful. For the church of the 
Innocenti,^ Domenico painted a picture of the Magi, in 
tempera, which has been highly extolled ; here, too, are 



!• This piotare wm pAinted on wood, and U % work of hii yonth. After the 
dMtmotion of the ohuroh, daring the fanions liege in 1590, it wm taken to * 
■mailer ohnroh oalled La Cain, near the Porta Romaua, and in 1857 waa car- 
ried from thenoe to the UiBzi Gkllery. San Ginsto waa Arohfaiahop of Lyona. 

» Thia pictare, painted in 1491, ia in the LouTre. 

u Thia picture, dated 1488, and still in the ohnroh, haa been oarefoll j though 
rather brilliantly restored. It is an important oompodtion, with many fi|^- 
nres, and has more of religious sentiment than httre most of Ghirlandajo'a 
piotorea. A charming episodical feature is the presentation by attendant 
aaints of two Innocents (the patrons and protectors of the Innocent! hospital) ; 
the latter are haloed babies, who are kneeling unmindful of the wounda which 
eoTer their heada and bodies. The workmanship is so minute that the pici- 
nre should be seen from the head of the atairciasca leading to the top of the 
high altar. 



\ 
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many very beantif ol heads, both old and young, the atti* 
tnde and expression finely varied. In the oountenance of 
Our Lady, more particnlarly, there is the manifestation of 
all the modesty, grace, and beauty that can be imparted to 
the Mother of Hxe Son of Crod by the painter's art. There 
is likewise a work by this master in the church of San 
Marco, in the middle aisle, with a Last Supper ^ in the 
strangers' refectory of the cloister, both executed with much 
care. In the palace of Gioyanni Tomabuoni, Domenico 
painted the Adoration of the Magi,* also very carefully 
* executed. ^^ And in the smaller Hospital f he painted the 
Story of Vulcan for Lorenzo de' Medici ; " in this work there 
are many figures undraped and wielding heavy hammers, as 
they labour in the fabrication of thunder-bolts for Jupiter* 
In the church of Ognissanti, in Florence, Domenico painted^ 
in competition with Sandro Botticelli, a St. Jerome, sur* 
rounded by various instruments and books, such as are 
used by the learned: this fresco is now beside the door 
which leads into the choir, having been removed, together 
with that of Botticelli,*by the monks, who desired to make 
alteratiouB in the choir; and being secured by means of 
iron bars, &c., they were both transported without injury 
into the centre of tiie church ; this was done at the moment 
when these Lives were in course of being printed for the 
second time.^ 

The lunette over the door of Santa Maria TJghi was 
painted by Domenico Ohirlandajo, who likewise executed a 
small Tabernacle for the guild of the Joiners, { and in the 

*The wordA, in un Umdo^ in ft nmBd (form), thftt is to nj, painted npon a 
eirealftr panel or oanvaa, are omitted here. 

t Lo Bpedaletto, here translated ** smaller hospital,*' is the name of % ooim- 
try house near Volterra which now belongs to the Corsini piinoes. 

t^Etead flaz-merehants {HnaU»oli). 

>* The Last Sapper is in tolerable condition ; the work mentioned by Vasaxi 
as being in the middle aisle has perished. 

>« This piofeare went to the Palano Fluidolfini, and th«noe to Eni^d; 
mUaesi, Vol. IIL, p. 958, note 5. 

u These frescoes axe badly damaged Imt still exist 

M The St Jerome painted in 1480 stiU exists in tUu, 
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^boye-mentioned chnrch of Ognissanti, he painted a ftgard 
of St George killing the Dragon, which is very finely done. 
And of a tmth this master was exceedingly well versed in 
the execution of mnral paintings, which he treated with 
extraordinary facility ; he was nevertheless remarkably 
careful in the composition * of his works. ^^ 

Ohirlandajo was invited to Bome by Pope Sixtus IV., to 
take part with other masters in the painting of his chapel, 
and he there depicted Ohrist <^1 Irn^Peter ^nd Andrew from 
their nets, as also the Hesurrection of th e Savioui. " which 
is now almost entirely ruined ; for being over a door, the 
architecture of which it has been found necessary to restore, 
the painting has suffered much damage. Francesco Tor- 
nabuoni, a rich and eminent merchant, who was a friend to 
Domenico, was at that time in Bome, and his wife, having 
died in childbirth, as has been related,^* in the life of 
Andrea Yerrocchio, he, desiring to do her all the honour 
befitting their station, caused a tomb to be constructed in 
the church of the Minerva, and commissioned Domenico 
Ghirlandajo to paint the whole face«of the wall around it.^ 
He likewise caused a small picture to be executed by that 
master for the same place. The mural paintings consisted 
of four stories, two from the life of John the Baptist, and 
two from that of Our Lady, which were all much extolled 
at the time. Francesco was so entirely satisfied with all 

*Read instead of **the oomposition of his works," the high finish of his 
works; "imI wmpwrt U tue eo$6 tnoUo Ueeato ; ^^ leeeato mesas, UtanU/, 
licked. 

i^The Lunette^ the Tsbemscle, snd the St George have sU disappeared. 

>• The Resurreotion peiiahed in the demolition of a wsU. The Oslling of 
Peter still exists. H. Mftnts, in the i?evfM AreMologique^ states that David 
Ghirlandajo did mach of the work in sU of Domenioo*s Romsn frescoes. Rec- 
ords of payments in 1475 and 1476 ezistf bat they are for other works done 
in the Vatican. For the wfkU-paintings of the Sistine Ohapeli see the Liib of 
Botticelli, note 21. Ghirlandajo^s fresco hen is one of the best of the secies ; 
but, like the others, is hsrdly noticed, being OTeishadowed by Hichelangelo*s 
works in the yanlting. 

>* When Vasari changed the order of the Ltres in the leoond edition he foi^ 
gottoslter '*hasbeen** to *'wiUbe.*' 

*• These paintings haye disappeared. 
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that Domenico had done> that when the master retnmed to 
Florence with great honour and large gains, Tomabnoni 
recommended him by letters to his relation Gioyanni, in- 
forming the latter how wqU he had been served by Domen- 
ico in the matter of the tomb, and declaring that the Pope 
also was highly pleased with his pictures. When Giovanni 
Tomabuoni heard these things, he began to consider how 
he might best employ the ability of the painter in some 
magnificent w^rk, which should serve as a perpetual me- 
morial of himself, and at the sai^e time bring renown and 
advantage to Domenico. 

Now it chanced that at this time the principal chapel of 
Santa Maria Novella, a monastery of the Preaching Friars, 
which had formerly been painted by Andrea Orgagna, was 
in many parts injured by the rains which had penetrated to 
the work, by reason of the roof being imperfectly covered. 
Many citizens had offered to restore the chapel or to paint it 
anew, but the owners, who were then of the Bicci family, 
would never agree to its being done, they not having means 
to supply the expense themselves, nor could they resolve on 
yielding the chapel to others who would do it, lest they 
should lose their right in it, and should see their arms, 
which had descended to them from their ancestors, removed 
from the place. But Giovanni Tomabuoni, wishing much 
that Domenico should raise him this memorial, set to work 
in the matter, and sought by various devices to effect his 
purpose. At length he promised the Ricci, not only to take 
the whole expense on himself, and to make them a recom- 
pense in some other matter, but also assured them that he 
would have their arms emblazoned on the most conspicuous 
and most honourable place to be found in the chapel. On 
this condition they agreed, and a solemn contract was made, 
by means of an instrument carefully drawn up according to 
the tenor above described. Giovanni then commissioned 
Domenico to execute the work, the same subjects being re- 
tained, as they had been originally painted by Orgagna, and 
the price agreed on was 1200 gold ducats ; but, in the event 
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of the paintings pleasing him^ Giovanni promised to give 200 
more.*^ Domenico therefore set hard to the work, and did 
not cease nntil the fourth year, when he had entirely fin- 
ished it — this was in the year 1485. Oiovanni was thoroughly 
satisfied and much pleased with the whole ; he admitted 
that he considered himself well served, and confessed in* 
genuously that Domenico had gained the additional 200 
ducats, but added, that he would be glad if the painter 
would content himself with the price first agreed on« Ohir- 
landajo, who valued glory and honour much more than 
riches, immediately remitted all the remainder, declaring 
that he had it much more at heart to give Giovanni satis- 
faction, than to secure the additional payment for himself." 
Giovanni Tomabuoni afterwards caused two large es- 

•1 The works wMoh m pleued ToniAbaoiii no longer eziit in the Minerva 
As for tlie piotnres in the ohoir of S. Marift NoveUa, the oontrsot for these 
fresooes, dated September 1, 1485, is pabUshed hj Milaneai In Tl BuanarroH^ 
1887, n. 885-85a It mentions the subjects, and stipulates that the work 
shall be finiihed in foor years from May, 1486^ by Domenico and David 
Ghirlandaja Before the commencement of the work the two brothers were 
to sabmit a sketch which should be modified to suit the taste of Tomabuoni 
Some of the subjects mentioned in the contract were replaced by others. Hie 
oontract price was 1,100 florina 

» This vast series of frescoes may rank as Domenioo*s masterpieoe, and •• 
one of the important and remarkable works ot the Renaiatance. It has pro- 
voked the unfisTorable criticism of Mr. RusUn and the enthusiasm of TsinOi 
the former calling the artist only *' a goldsmith with a gift of portraiture,** 
the latter declaring that '* one might pass hours in contemplating the figures 
of the women,** and praising ** the divine unoouthness of their gravity. ** While 
standing before them M. Leon Bonntt, the eminent Fienob painter, speak* 
ing to one of the annotators of this work, emphasised Taine*s words by the 
remark, "i^tfet 8ont iuperbss maif, un peu $auvage9,^ This admiring but 
critical exclamation exactly characterizes the figures in these frescoes. They 
axe superb, and yet in their direct and somewhat heavy-handed simplicity of 
execution have that forceful rudeness which the famous French painter 
found in them. They are aU portraits, for it was as natural to Ghirlandajo to 
make a portrait of anyone whom he painted as it was to Botticelli to depart 
from individual characteristics snd generalise a type of his own. The 
checker-board division of these frescoes into m many great rectangles, topped 
on either side of the choir by a lututUy is not especially decorative, and the 
color is not interesting, being rather brioky and abundant in tawny yeUows. 
Yet when seen closely, certain figures, for instance the so-called Qinevra de* 
Benoi (see note 2$9), are better and more delioate in color than they at fini 
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ontcheons to be executed in stone^ the one for the Toma- 
qninci^ the other for the Tomabnoni : these he had erected 
on the two pilasters outside the chapel ; and in the lunette 
he placed other armorial bearings belonging to difFerent 
branches of the same family, divided into various names and 
exhibiting different shields : — ^the escutcheons, that is, be- 
sides the two already named, of the Giachinotti, Popoleschi, 
Marabottini, and Oardinali. Finally, Domenico painted 
the altar-piece ; and beneath an arch in the gilt frame-work, 
Giovanni caused a very beautiful tabernacle for the sacra- 
ment to be placed, as the completion of the whole work. In 
the pediment of the tabernacle he then commanded a small 
shield, a quarter of a braccio only, to be emblazoned with 
the arms of the owners of the chapel, the Bicci, namely. 

But the best was to come; for when the chapel was 
opened to view, the Bicci sought their arms with a great 
outcry, and at last, not seeing them, they hastened to the 
magistrates and laid their contract before the Council of 
Eight. Thereupon the Tomabuoni proved that they had 
placed the arms of the Bicci in the most conspicuous and 
most honourable part of the whole work, and although the 
latter complained that their escutcheon could not be seen, 
yet they were declared to be in the wrong, for since the 
Tomabuoni had caused it to be placed in a position so hon- 
ourable as the immediate vicinity of the most Holy Sacra- 
ment, they ought to be content ; it was therefore decided 
by the magistrates that so it should remain, as we see it to 
this day. And now if any man think this relation foreign 
to the life that I am writing, let not this disturb his quiet, 
for it chanced to present itself at the point of my pen, and 
if it be to no other purpose, will serve to show in what man- 
ner poverty becomes the prey of riches, and how riches, 
when accompanied by prudence, may attain without censure 
to the end desired by those who possess them. 

But to return to the beautiful works of Domenico. In 

■eem, and % oaiefol examinaiioii enable* cme to see, to a oertain extenii throu^ 
the ▼«noer of eaadle imolDe which has obeonred and ooanwnod them. 
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the cefling of this chapel he first painted colossal figures <^ 
the four Eyangelists, and on the wall wherein is the window, 
he depicted stories representing San Domenico^ San Pietro 
the Martyr, and San Giovanni, proceeding into the Wilder- 
ness, with Our Lady receiving the annnnciation from the 
Angel : over the window are certain Saints (the patrons of 
Florence) on their knees, and beneath is the portrait of Gio- 
vanni Tornabuoni on the right hand, with that of his wife 
on the left, both said to be exact likenesses. On the wall to 
the right hand are seven stories in an equal number of com* 
partments, six beneath, which occupy the entire width of 
the wall, and one above, which has the width of two of those 
below, and is enclosed by the vaulted ceiling. On the op- 
posite wall are also seven stories, representing events in the 
life of St. John the Baptist. 

The first picture, on the wall to the right, exhibits Gio- 
vacchino driven from the Temple,^ the patience with which 
he suffers is expressed in his countenance, while in the faces 
of the Jews, the contempt and hatred which they feel for 
those who, without having children, presume to approach 
the temple, are equally manifest. In this story, on the 
compartment towards the window, are four men portrayed 
from the life ; one of these, the old man with shaven beard 
and wearing a red capote, is Alesso Baldovinetti,** Domen- 
ico's master in painting and mosaic ; the second, with un- 
covered head, who has his hand on his side and wears a red 
mantle with a blue vestment beneath, is Domenico himself, 
the author of the work, taken with his own hands by means 
of a mirror. The third, with long black hair and thick 
lips, is Bastiano, of San Gemignano, disciple and cousin of 
Domenico ; and the fourth, who turns his back and has a 
cap or barrett on the head, is the painter David Ghirlandajo, 
his brother. All these persons are said by those who knew 
them, to be very animated and faithful likenesses. 

** An apcMnyphal 1(017 from the Protovangeliwn Saneti JaeobL 
** Or, aooordiiig to Laadnooi, this is Tommaso, the father of Ghidandajow 
Hiliiieai finds tta4MS in this freioo of the ooBAboTatum of MAinuttL 
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In the second story is the Birth of the Virgin, painted 
with extraordinary care, and among other remarksible parts 
of this work may be mentioned a window of the building 
which gives light to the room, and which deceives all who 
look at it. While Santa Anna is in bed, and certain womeu 
are ministering to her, others are represented as washing the 
Madonna with great care," one brings water, another the 
swathing bands, one occupies herself with one service, an- 
other with something else, and while each is attending to 
that appertaining to her, one has taken the infant in her 
arms, and smiling into its face, is making it smile in retum« 
with a feminine grace truly appropriate to a work of this 
character ; there are besides other and various expressions 
exhibited in most of those figures. In the third picture, 
which is the first in the upper compartment. Our Lady is 
seen ascending the steps of the temple," and in the back- 
ground there is a building which recedes from the eye ii| 
very correct proportion ; there is also an undraped figure, 
which at that time, as they were not frequently seen, wa^ 
very much commended, although there is not to be discov* 
ered in it that entire perfection of the proportions which we 
find in those painted in our own day. Near this story is 
that of the Marriage of the Virgin, when the anger of 
the suitors is seen to exhale itself in the act of breaking 
their rods, which do not blossom as does that of Joseph* 
The figures are in considerable numbers and appear in au 
appropriate building. In the fifth story, the Magi are seen 
to arrive in Bethlehem with a vast concourse of men, 
horses, dromedaries, and many other objects ; without 
doubt a well arranged picture.'' Near this is the sixth, 

« In thill fnaoo mmf be aotioed the woidi Bighordi and GriUandai (early 
Fbrentine ortbogx^hy), the real name and the nickname of the painter, apon 
the ornaments of the bed. From thia interior with its canred wood, ita 
panelling, and ita Uq^oliea finese of PuUi on a blue gronad, we obtain aa 
ezoeUent idea of the bedohamber of % Florentine palace. The stndy for the 
nald-aerTaat pouring water ia in the Uffisi. 

*• M. Mfints {VAge (fOr) aaya that the Presentation at the Temple is prob- 
ably in great part by the hands of Ghirlandajo^s ooUaboratora. 

^ The oentral gronp is greatly injured by the humidity of the walla 
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which represents the cmel wickedness practised by Herod 
against the Innocents, and here we hare a most animated 
contest of women with the soldiers and horses, who strike 
and driye them about. Of all the stories we hare by Do- 
monico Ghirlandajo, this is certainly the best, since it is 
executed with great judgment, ability, and art. The im« 
pious determination of those who kill those poor children 
at the command of Herod, without regard to the mothers, 
is rendered most clearly visible : among the babes is one, 
still hanging to the breast of the mother, while it is dying 
of wounds received in its throat, so that it sucks, not to say 
drinks, blood no less than milk from the breast ; this is a 
very striking thought, and by the art with which it is rep- 
resented is well calculated to recall pity to life even in 
hearts wherein it had been long dead* There is, moreover, 
a soldier who has forced a child from the mother, %nd as 
he is hurrying away with it, he is killing the innocent by 
crushing its breast ; the mother of the babe is seen hanging 
to his hair, which she has seized with fuiy, and forces him 
to bend back till his person forms an arch — in this group 
three different effects are finely displayed, one the death of 
the child, who is seen to expire ; another, the cruelty of the 
soldier, who, feeling himself dragged as described, is ob- 
viously avenging himself on the in&nt; and the third is 
the determination manifested by the mother, who, seeing 
the death of her child, resolves in her rage and despair that 
the murderer shall not depart without suffering : all this is 
in fact more after the manner of a deeply- thinking philoso- 
pher, than of a painter. There are» besides, many other 
passions and emotions rendered manifest in these stories, 
insomuch that he who examines them will infallibly per- 
ceive this master to have been among the truly excellent 
ones of his time. Above these and in the seventh picture, 
which comprises the width of two of the lower ones, and is 
closed by the arch of the vault, Ghirlandajo has depicted 
the death of the Madonna and her Assumption ; she is sur- 
rounded by a large number of Angels, and there are various 
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figaree^ landsoapes, and other omaments^ wherein Domen- 
ioo, with his ahle manner and practised facility, always 
abounded. 

On the opposite wall are stories from the Life of John 
the Baptist. In the first, Zacharias is seen offering sacrifice 
in the temple, and the angel appears to him ; when he, not 
believing, is rendered dumb. In this picture the painter 
has shown that the sacrifices of those times were resorted to 
by the most honourable of the people ; and this he has 
effected by placing among those offering sacrifices, the most 
distinguished citizens of Florence, portrayed from those 
who then governed that state, more particularly the mem- 
bers of the Tomabuoni family, old and young. And in 
addition to this, desiring to make it obvious that his age 
abounded in every kind of talent, but more particularly in 
learning, Domenico painted a group of four figures in half 
length ; they stand conversing together in the f oreground^ 
and were the most learned men then to be found in Flor-* 
ence. The first is Messer Marsilio Ficino, who wears th^ 
dress of a Canon ; the second, in a red mantle, with a Uack 
band round his neck, is Gristof ano Landino, The figure 
turning towards him is the Greek DemetriuB,» and he who, 
standing between them, somewhat raises his hand, is Messer 
Angelo Poliziano, all of whom are most animated and life-- 
like portraits. In the second story, which is next to this> 
there follows the Visitation of Our Lady to St. Elizabeth,, 
they are accompanied by several women clothed in the dress^ 

M The iignxe here oeUed Dem e trlu e OhaleondyUM is Gentile de* Beoohi,, 
BUhop of AxmtOif and pxeoeptor to Lorensp the Ifagnifioent. Aooording to 
Mfleneirf, VoL IIL, SSS, at the time that this fieioo wm finished aUnd of key 
drawing of the Tarious portrait heads, nnmbered and oatalogoed, was made. 
There were serecal oopiea of this key drawing ; one is still in the Tomaqoinoi 
family, another in the Baldovinetti family. Milaned, IIL, 200, gives the 
eompleie list of twenty-one names. See ^ao Lafenestre and Bichtenberger, 
Fl&renee, p. 207. These names axe piinoipally of Tomabuoni and Tom»- 
qninoi, while the Popolesohi, GiaohinottI, Lasaetti, Bidolfi, and Medioi fami^k. 
lies axe eaoh represented by a single member ; in addition to theee there ar^r 
the famona homanists, Landino, PoUiiano, and Fkaao^ while even the bnffoon^ 
Benedetto Dei, is reooided. 
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of those times^ and among them is the portrait of GFinevra 
de' Benci^ then a Tory beautiful maiden.^ 

In the third story, which is above the first, is the Birth of 
St. John the Baptist, and in this there is a very pleasing 
circumstance. St. Elizabeth is in bed, and certun of her 
neighbours have come to visit her; the nurse is seated, 
feeding the child, when one of the women joyfully steps 
forward and takes him from her, to show to those around 
how fair a present the mistress of the house has made them 
in her old age, there is, besides, a peasant-woman bringing 
fruit and flasks of wine from the country, according to the 
custom in Florence : a very beautiful figure. In the fourth 
picture, which is beside this, is Zacharias, still dumb, but 
keeping good courage, and marvelling that the boy he is 
gazing at should be bom to him; the bystanders are desir-' 
ing to know what his name is to be, and Zacharias, writing 
on his knee, while still fixing his eyes on his son, who is in 
the arms of a woman, who has reverently placed herself on 
her knees before him, marks with his pen on the leaf, Oi(h 
vanni sarA il sua name (John shall be his name), not with*- 
out manifest astonishment on the part of those around, some 
of whom appear to be in doubt whether the thing be true 
or not. The fifth story follows, wherein John is seen 
preaching to the multitude and here the painter exhibits 
the attention which the populace ever gives when hearing 
:8ome new thing : there is much expression in the heads of 
the Scribes who are listening to John, and whose mien and 
.gestures betoken a kind of scorn, or rather hatred of what 
they hear. A large number of persons stand or sit around, 
men and women of different conditions and variously attired* 

In the sixth picture, St. John is seen baptizing Christ, 
the reverence displayed in whose countenance clearly shows 

f 

» Ginem de* Benoi mm dead at this time ; bat GioTBaiia degU ARdni, 
JUme^ of Lomuo di Giovumi TomsbTuml, may be reoogniied, md the girl in 
gold brocade on the other aide of the choir is tiie sister of iKnenxo. See Bi« 
ddlfi, Giovanna lyMmabuani 9 OinMm de* Bend nd Ooro di & JC AbeeOfl, 
1800. dted by MM. Lafenestce and Baohtenberger, Flar»nM^ p. 868» 
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the faith which we ought to pbioe in that sacrament, and as 
this did not fail to produce a great effect, numerous figures, 
already unclothed and barefoot, are seen waiting to be bap« 
tized, meanwhile showing the trust thej entertain and the 
desire they feel in their countenances : one among these 
figures, who is drawing off his shoe, is life and movement 
itsell In the last story, that in the arch beneath the ceil- 
ing, is the sumptuous feast of Herod, and the dance of 
Herodias,^ with a vast number of attendants performing 
Tarious seryices ; the building, of extraordinary magnifi^^ 
oence, which is seen in perspective, clearly proves the ability 
of the master, as indeed do all these paintings. 

The altar-piece, which is entirely isolated, Domenico 
painted in tempera, as he did the other figures in the mx 
pictures. Among these is Our Lady enthroned in the air 
with the Child in her arms, and with numerous saints 
around her. San Lorenzo, and San Stefano, namely, who 
are full of life, with San Yincenzio, and San Pietro. It 
is true that a portion of this work remained incomplete on 
account of Domenico^s death ; but as he had made consider* 
able progress in it, the only part unfinished being certain 
figures in the back-ground of the Resurrection of Ohrist, 
with three more in other places, the whole was afterwards 
finished by his brothers Benedetto and David Ohirlandajo."^ 

This chapel was considered to be an extremely fine work, 
majestic and beautiful, charming by the vivacity of the 

** Sftlome Xfttber. 

•> In 1804 the old altw wm taken to pieoei and the altu-pieoe wm divided, 
.paxt going to Manioh and part to Berlin. The front portions, believed to 
be by Domenico himself, and now in Munich, represent in a centre panel the 
Viri^ and Child, with the Magdalen and St. Dominiok ; in the right-hand 
panel ia a Saint Catherine of Sienai in the left hand panel St. Lawrence aa a 
deacon. The piotnres from the back of the altar-pieoe, now in Berlin, show 
in the centre a Reanrreotion of ChriBt, at left and right Sainta Antonio and 
Vincenio FerrerL The Berlin pictnrce are said to be by David and Benedetto 
Ghirlandajo. MorelU aeema rather to admit the attribution to Domenico. 
Two other figures of saints were sold to Lnden Bonaparte in 1804, and the 
ffradlno is lost The altar-piece dates from about 1490. See Milanesi, VoL 
in., p. S09, note. The choir window, designed by Ghlrlandajo and executed 
by Sandro di Giovanni d* Andrea Agolanti, was oompleted ia USfL 
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colourings and admirable as mural painting for the facility 
of the treatment, and because it received but very few 
touches a aeeco, to say nothing of the invention and compo* 
sition. The master^ without doubt, deserves infinite com* 
mendation on all accounts, but most of all for the animation 
of the heads, which, being portrayed from nature, present 
to all who see them the most lively similitudes of many dis- 
tinguished persons. 

For the same Giovanni Tomabuoni, Domenico painted a 
chapel at his villa of the Oasso Maccherelli,"> situate at no 
great distance from the city, on the river Terzolle, but 
which has since been destroyed by the encroachments of the 
torrent ; yet the paintings, although for many years un- 
covered, continually exposed to rain, and burnt by the sun, 
have maintained their freshness to such a degree, that one 
might believe they had been covered all the time— «uch 
lure the effects of a judicious and careful execution in fresco, 
and of refraining from retouching the work when dry. Do- 
menico likewise painted numerous figures of Florentine 
Saints in the hall " wherein the wonderful clock of Lorenzo 
della Volpaja stands,^ adding many rich and beautiful em- 
bellishments. This artist found so much pleasure in his 
labours, and was so willing to satisfy all who desired to 
})0sse8S his works, that he conmianded his scholars to accept 
whatever commiBsion was brought to the Bottega, even 
though it were hoops for women's baskets, declaring that if 
they would not paint them he would do it himself, to the 
end that none might depart from his workshops dissatisfied. 
But when household cares were laid upon him, he com- 

** Thif dumld be GhiftMO lIiMKagU, oooe the Vfllft Tonutlraoiii, now the 
VUIa Lanmi, from whioh oaine the fiunous Bottioelli frasooes in the LoaTre. 

>*In thie freioo (1481-1486) Domenioo painted three trinmphal wohee 
withaflttntZeBobiiisenthimied between othor nintii There are alto figuree 
of Bntoa, Mudna SonvoU, CamiUna, Dedaa, Soipio, and Cioera» aa weQ aa » 
Madonnn with angela aboTe. The haU la oaUed, ▼ariooaly, 8aia deW Orotogfo 
(HaUof the Clook) and Airfa (ftf* QigU (HaU of the LOiea), and lain the P»- 
]ano Yeoehio of Flonnoe. 

MThia olook ia now in the Florentine Mnaenm of Natnal Hirtory. 
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plained bitterly, and committed the charge of all expend!-* 
tnre to his brother Dayid, aapng to him, ** "Lavre me to 
work and do thou pioTide, for now that I haye began to get 
into the spirit and comprebeoMl the mathod of this art, I 
grudge that they do not oommiasion me to paint the whole 
circnit of all the walls of Florence with stories;'' thus 
proying the resolved and inyincible character of his mind in 
whatever he undertook.* 

In Lucca, Domenico painted a picture of San Pietro, and 
San Paolo, for the church of &hn Martino," and in the 
Abbey di Settimo, near Florence, he painted the principal 
chapel in fresco, with two pictures in tempera for the mid* 
die aisle of the church. "^ This master, moreover, executed 
various works for different parts of Florence, pictures 
round ** and square, which are dispersed through the houses 
of the citizens, and are therefore not seen beyond them. In 
Pisa he adorned the recess above the high altar in the 
cathedral,* and performed various works in different parts 
of the city, as, for example, at the house of the wardens, 
where he depicted a story on one of the walls, representing 
King Oharles portrayed from the life, who recommends the 
city of Pisa to the friendly consideration of the Florentines.* 
He also painted two pictures in distemper in the church of 
San Girolamo, for the Frati Gesuati, that of the high altar, 
namely, and another.** In the same place there is, besides, 

» Amaog tiMte minor wqkIb w«ra four luife erndtostlolB lor S. Maxla Ko- 

M Thii work la rtOl In fiie MMrktj of San Martino. 

** In lOOi ohangei wera made In the abbey of Settimo; perhapi thefreeooea 
periahed at that time. They am not mentioned by SIg. Maroottl In hia long 
deaoription of the abbey. ihta^-Sawi^fdr de Flortnee^ 806-907. 

M Of theae roond piotmea {Umdi) of Ghirlandajo the largeat and flneat la in 
the Uffixi, and la an Adoration of the Magi, painted In 1487. 

"* Tlie plotare In the Piaan Dnomo ia alnuMi a oomplete leaiorat&on. 

«• TUa trork ia loat ; it ia anppoaed that it waa painted to oommemorate the 
peaoe between Charlea YIIL and Florenoe, 14M. 

« The Geaoati ahonld be dirtingoiihed from tbe Gaaoiti (Jeaoita), a diffnent 
brotherhood. Aooording to Dal Horrona the two works mentioned \rf Yt 
an now In the ohnroh of Santa Anna. 
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a picture representing San Bocco and San Sebastiano, ffoin 
the hand of this master ; it was presented to those fathers 
by I know not which of the Medici^ and they have added to 
it, most pirobably on that account, the arms of Pope Leo X.^ 

Domenico is said to have possessed so accurate an eye, 
that when making drawings from the yarious antiquities of 
Bome, as triumphal arches, baths, columns, colossal figures, 
obelisks, amphitheatres, and aqueducts, he did all by the 
eye, using neither rule, nor compass, nor instruments of any 
kind ; but afterwards, measuring what he had done, every 
part was found to be correct, and in all respects as if he had 
measured them. He drew the Colosseum in this manner by . 
the eye, placing a figure standing upright in the drawings 
by measuring which, the proportions of all the building will 
be found ; this was tried by the masters after Domenioo's 
death, and found to be rigidly correct. 

Over a door of the cemetery of Santa Maria KuoYa» 
Domenico painted a San Michele armed, in fresco ; this is a 
Tory beautiful picture, and exhibits the reflection of light 
from the armour in a manner rarely seen before his time. 
For the abbey of Passignano, which belongs to the monks 
6f Yallombrosa, Domenico executed certain works in com* 
pany with his brother David and Bastiano of Gtemignano.^ 
The two latter, finding themselves ill-treated and poorly fed 
by the monks before the arrival of Domenico, had recourse 
to the abbot, requesting him to give orders that they should 
have better food, since it was not decent that they should be 
treated like bricklayers' hod-men. This the abbot promised 
them to do, and excused himself by saying, that what they 
complained of had happened more from the ignorance of the 
monk who had the charge of strangers, than from evil in- 
tention. But when Domenico arrived, the same misman- 
agement still continued ; whereupon David, seeking the ab- 
bot once more, apologized for pressing him, with the 

** Thii work has perished. 

«* The San Miehele has perished, and the works painted at Bisrignano an 
na Wnger to be found. 
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assurance that lie did it not on his own account but for his 
brother's sake, whose merits and abilities deserred considera- 
tion. The abbot, however, like an ignorant man as he was, 
made no other reply. In the evening, therefore, when they 
sat down to' supper, the monk entrusted with the care of 
strangers, came as usual with a board, whereon were por^^ 
ringers in the usual fashion, and coarse meats fit only for 
common labourers. Whereupon David rose in a rage, idirew 
the soup oyer the friar, and seizing the great loaf from the 
board, he fell upon him therewith, and belaboured him in 
such a fashion that he was carried to his cell more dead 
than alive. The abbot, who had already gone to bed, arose 
on hearing the clamour, believing the monastery to be fall- 
ing down, and finding the monk in a bad condition, began 
to reproach David. But the latter replied in a fury, bid- 
ding him begone from his sight, and declaring the talents 
of Domenico to be worth more than all the hogs of abbots 
of his sort that had ever inhabited the monastery. The 
abbot being thus brought to his senses, did his best from that 
moment to treat them like honourable men as they were. 

Having completed his work at the abbey of Passignano, 
Domenico returned to Florence, where he painted a picture 
for the Signer di Garpi,^ with another which he sent to 
Bimini, to the Signer Carlo Malatesta, who caused it to be 
placed in his chapel in San Domenico. This picture was in 
tempera, and contained three singularly fine figures, with 
stories in smaller figures below, and others behind painted 
to imitate bronze, the whole displaying much judgment and 
art.^ Two pictures were likewise painted by this master 
for the abbey of San Giusto,^ outside Yolterra, which be- 

«« This work Ulortu 

«• Thete worki ttm «ziflt a* Bimini, in the Pftlano Pabblioo. Mean. 
Crowe sod Cftvaloaaelle (HiBtory of Paintixig) mention, unong other works of 
Ohirlandajo, two pictoree in Berlin of the Virgin and Cluld. In one of thete 
paintingB the fignieB of Saints John the Baptist^ John the Bnmgelist, and 
two kneeling aainte were painted bj GranaooL 

«* A piotore (140S) still renuuns on the altar of 8. Bomnaldo and in the ora- 
Ukj of Si Ansano ; in Yolterra there is another, while in the C^ypella Saa 
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longs to the order of Gamaldoli : these pictares, which are 
tmly beautiful^ Domenico painted by command of the il* 
lustrioQS Lorenzo de' Medici, the abbey being then held in 
commendam by his son Oioranni, Cardinal de' Medici, who 
was afterwards Pope Leo : and it is but a few years since, 
that the same abbey was restored by the very reyerend 
Messer Giovan-Batista Baya, of Volterra, who also held it in 
cammendam to the before-mentioned Brotherhood of Gamal- 
doli. 

Being then inyited to Siena by the interrention of Lo^ 
renzo the Magnificent, Domenico undertook to decorate the 
fa9ade of the cathedral in mosaic, Lorenzo himself becom* 
ing his surety to the extent of 20^000 ducats,^ for the ex- 
ecution of the work, a labour which he commenced with 
much zeal and in a better manner than had eyer been seen 
before. But the work was interrupted by the death of the 
master, who left his task unfinished, as he had preyiously 
left the chapel of San Zanobi, which he had begun to adorn 
with mosaic work in company with the miniature painter, 
Gherardo, but which was left incomplete on account of the 
death of the illustrious Lorenzo. 

Oyer that side door of Santa Maria del Fiore which leads 
into* the conyent of the Senrites, Domenico executed an 
Annunciation in mosaic,' so finely done, that nothing bet- 
ter has eyer been produced by the modem masters in that 
art. Domenico was wont to say that painting was design, 
but that the true painting for eternity was mosaic' 

Among those who stuped their art under Domenico was 
Bastiano Mainardi of St. Gemignano, who became a yery 

Obilo of the Doomo Is a ICadomift with the Child and 88. BartohmiiiiM and 
Antonio AbaU (the Utter nint ii prohably not 1^ Ghidaadajo). 

* Rather Utward than into the oooTent 

«T MilMMMrf provee that David, not Domenioo, Ghirlandajo oontraeted for 
theee mosaioa, and that Maaaaino di Goro Mawiini, not Lorenso de' Medio!, 
waa mizety. The oontraot, made in 1488, waanot oarried out 

«• Thie moeaio, dating from 1480, ie atiU hi plaoe. 

«• MoMics for the ohapel of San Zanobi were oidned of the Ghirlandaji, 
Bottioelli, and two miniatuzo-painten, bat were not exeonted. 
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able master in fresco ; wherefore, proceeding together to 
San Qemignano, Domenioo and Bastiano painted the chapel 
of Santa Fina in company, and produced a work of much 
beauty."' The faithful service and ready kindness of Bas* 
tiano, who always acquitted himself well, caused Domenico 
to judge him worthy to receive one of his sisters in mar* 
riage, their friendship thus became relationship, the reward 
bestowed by an approving master in recompense of the la- 
bours and pains wherewith his disciple had attained to pro- 
ficiency in their art. In Santa Oroce, Domenico caused 
Bastiano to paint an Assumption of Our Lady for the chapel 
of the Baroncelli and Bandini, with San Tommaso receiving 
the girdle below."^ This is an admirable fresco, but the 
cartoon was prepared by Domenico himself. At Siena, in 
an apartment of the Spannocchi Palace, Domenico and 
Bastiano painted various stories in company, the work is in 
frescoe and the figures are small. "^ In the cathedral of 
Pisa, likewise, in addition to the recess in the choir, of 
which I have before spoken, they adorned the whole arch 
of the same chapel with a numerous choir of angels : they 
also painted the doors which close the organ, and began to 
decorate the wood-work in gold. But at the moment when 
Domenico had many other great works in hand, both at 
Pisa and Siena, he fell sick of a violent fever, the pestif^* 
erous nature of which deprived him in five days of his life. 
Hearing of his illness, the family of Tomabuoni sent him 
the gift of a hundred ducats, as a proof of the friendly 
consideration with which they acknowledged the services 
performed by Domenico for Giovanni, and the good will he 
had ever borne to all of that house. 
Domenico Ghirlandajo lived forty-four years, and was 

*• Thii intereiting Mriesof fieiooei, the hktory of Santa FinA, is oonaidered 
by M. Mttnti to be one of the earliest worln of our urtiat, perhaps even an- 
tedatmg 1475. The oharming heads of ohortsters in these frescoes are espe- 
oially worthy of itndy. 

•1 This work ia in $Uu, 

M Milaneai, who has studied Sienese doonments, finds no mention of Do- 
menioo in them. 
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borne by his brothers David and Benedetto, and Ridolfo his 
son, with sorrowing hearts and many tears to his grave in 
Santa Maria Novella, wherein they deposited his remains 
with most honourable obsequies. The loss of Domenico 
was a cause of great sorrow to his friends, and many emi- 
nent foreign painters, when they heard thereof, wrote to his 
relations to condole with them on his premature death. Of 
his disciples there remained David and Benedetto Ohir- 
landajo, Bastiano Mainardi of San Oemignano, and the 
Florentine Michael Angelo Buonarrotti, with Francesco 
Granaccio, Niccolo Gieco, Jacopo del Tedesco, Jacopo dell' 
Indaco, Buldino Baldinelli, and other masters, all Floren* 
tines. He died in the year 1495." ^ 
The art of painting in mosaic after the modern manner, 

M Domenioo died January U, 1494, probably of tbe plagne^ as he waa ill only 
four daya He was bnried in S. Maria Novella, " on Saturday evening [ Jan- 
naiy 11, 1494], between the twenty-fonrth hour and the first*' See interest- 
ing details from the florentine Ardhives in Milanesi, VdL m., 277-78. 

M In ^e trio of great Florentine painters whose works fiUed the last quar- 
ter of the fifteenth oentory Ghirhmdajo is less original than Botticelli, leaa 
tender than Filippino Lippi, bnt more powerful than either of them and far 
more direct The note wUch he strikes is less thrilling, bnt deeper ; the types 
he presents are less fascinating, bnt more human. The Florentine oitiaen, 
standing grave and dignified in his long gown, the Florentine woman, at onoe 
timple and stately in her stiff brocades or flowing mantle, are what he loved 
beat to paint in all nature. He was a portrait-painter by instinct ; it was as 
natural to him to make his painted personage like the model as it was to San- 
dro to see that model through the medium of his own artistic personality. 
In 6hir]andajo*s work there is none of the mannerism of Botticelli, only a 
trace of the classicism of Filippino, and not a sign of the exaggerated move- 
ment of SignoreUi Domenioo's fig^ures do not mince or swagger, they take 
the poses of well-bred people sitting for their portraits, and stand naturally 
and quietly on either side of hii compositions looking out at the spectator or 
at each other, not paying much attention to the drama or the miracle, in which 
Ghirlandajo himself takes but little interest Costume and background are 
treated in the same sober spirit Goldsmith as he waa, he did not fill his pict- 
ures with dainty details like Botticelli, who devised strange settings for jewela 
and patterns for brocades and curiously intricate headgear ; with Ghirlandajo 
costume and background are accessories, and are subordinated to the geneial 
effect He does not lack invention, and can introduce charming episodes when 
he pleases, like the graceful girls, real Renaissance Canephoras^ who pour 
water or carry baskets of fruit in the choir frescoes, or the group of grave, 
•weet, boy choristers in the Santa Fina series at San Gemignano. Bnt often th« 
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was enriched by Domenico more than any other Tascan 
of the nnmbers who have laboured therein, as may be seen 
by his works, even though they are but few ; wherefore he 
has well deserved to be honoured, for his rich and varied 
talents, with a high rank in art, and to be celebrated with 
the highest praises after his death. 

ideal figures are the weakert point in hia piotnrea (aae the Zaohariaa and the 
angels in the ohoir of Santa Maria NoTella), jnat as the oontemporaxy Floren- 
tines, standing with hand on hip or folded arms, are apt to form the strongest 
portion of the oomposition. His drawing is ytary firm and frank, and he was 
the best all-ronnd draughtsman that had appeared np to his time ; the color 
in his f resooes tends to brioky reds and oohres, in his Umspera to strong and 
brilliant tones, which are occasionally even gaudy. Woltmann and Woermann 
say well that in his school he r e p rese nts the highest development of realism, 
**a realism kept in check by dignity of style.** This robnst naturalism is 
the complement in Tuscan art of Botticelli^s subtle and somewhat morbid 
idealism. Where Sandio or FiUppino are subtle, ardent, introspective, seeing 
human natuze through their own artistic temperaments, GhirlandAjo, a true 
painter, shows his subtlety in ohaiacterisation, in differentiation of feature, 
in seizing tlie personality of each model, in sympathetio comprehension of 
widely differing types of men. He occupies himself, like Kasaccio, with the 
external appearance of things, and, like Masaccio, ordecs his groups simply in 
balanced mnsses, sacrificing the episode to the general effect, and his grave 
and virile style beoomes the link between Masaccio in the beginning and 
Baphael at tiie culmination of the art of painting. To the student of the 
Renaissance, of Fktentine history, or of the " human document,** Ghirlan- 
dajo*8 portraits of the contempocmries of the magnificent Lorenxo and of B*- 
▼onarola are invaluable ; the old town stiU lives in these frescoes, and though 
the master was not given ^' the walls of Florence to painti** as he desired, he 
portiayed the wodd within those walls. 
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ANTONIO AND PIERO POLLAJOLI, PLOEEN- 
TINE PAINTEES AND SGULPTOES 

[Bom 1429; di«dl48&] [Bom 1448 ; died in or befora 1496.] 

BiBLTOOBAFHT.— Hoanann Ulmaim, Jahrbueh der JL P. A, XV., p. 290l 
J. Friedllnder, Aniouio BMaMo^ die lUUUnitehen BehammUnMeH der FUnf-^ 
MthnUn Jahreueit; Jahtifueh d€r K P. 8,^ lU, p. 20. Luigi Bonori, An- 
Umio del PoOaiuolo e gli Onini, Borne, 1891. M. MOnts, in his rAge d^Or^ 
p. 469, refers the etodent of faronie easting in the Benaissanoe to De Cham- 
peaox, JHetiannairedee j^bfufovn, CfieeUun, Moddeure en Brwue et Jktrewn^ 
Paris, 1886 ; to Molinier« Lee Bnmzee de la Benaieeanee^ and to Dmry-Fort- 
Biim*s Oatalogne of the Bronaes in South Kensington Bzhibition. 

THERE are many who, with a timid mind, commence 
unimportant works, but whose courage afterwards in- 
creasing with the facility obtained from practice, their 
power and efficiency increase in proportion, insomuch that, 
aspiring to more exalted labours, they gradually raise them- 
selves by the elevation of their thoughts almost to heaven 
itself. Favoured by fortune, they then often happily en- 
counter some liberal prince who, finding his expectations 
amply satisfied, is compelled to remunerate their services in 
so liberal a manner, that their successors derive great ad- 
vantage and important immunities from the labours thus re- 
warded. Such men then proceed through life with so much 
honour to the end, that they leave memorials which awaken 
the admiration of the world, as did Antonio and Piero Pol- 
laiuolo, who in their time were highly esteemed and hon- 
oured, for the rare acquirements to which with labour and 
pains they had attained. 

These artists Were bom in the city of Florence,* but few 
years after each other : their father was a man of low con- 

* Bead ** one bat a few years after the other.** 
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dition,* and not in easy circumstances ; bat he perceived, by 
yarioas indications, the clear and jnst intelligence of his 
sons, and not having the means of obtaining a learned edu- 
cation for them,* he placed Antonio with Bartolnccio Ghi- 
berti, then a very eminent master in his calling, to learn the 
art of the goldjEonith, and Piero he sent to study painting 
with Andrea dal Oastagno, who was at that time the best 
master in Florence.* Antonio, therefore, being brought for- 
ward by Bartoluccio, employed himself, not only with the 
setting of jewels, and the preparation of silver enamelled in 
fire, but was, moreover, held to be the best of all who han- 
dled the chisel in that vocation, and Lorenzo Ghiberti, who 
was then working at the gates of San Giovanni, having 
remarked the ability of Antonio, employed him with many 
other young men to assist himself, setting him to execute 
one of those festoons with which he was at the moment oc- 
cupied.^ Here Antonio produced a quail, which ipay still 
be seen, and is so beauif ul, nay, so perfect, that it wants 
nothing but the power of flight* Antonio had not spent 

I ^eir Dftmefl were, reQMotlTely, Antonio d* Jeoopo d* Antonio Benoi, oaUed 
del PoUajnolo, and Fiero d^ Jaoopo d* Antonio Benoi, oalled del Pollajnolo 
(Pollaiolo, or PoUainolo). In epito of the name del PoUajnolo (the ponlterer't 
■on), their origin wemi to h*Te been lees humble than Yaiazi woold haye it, 
MM their father waa a Florentine oitiaen. A oertaln Jaoopo d* Antonio worked 
upon Ghiberti*B gatea, and as the father of the PoIUjnoli bore thai name and 
waa a goldamith, there ia a preaomption, though no proof, that the more 
funooa brothers were his sons. Measrs. Crowe and Qitvaleaaelle state that 
Antonio waa artioled to his father and dosed hia apprentioeahip In 14B0L 

* The Evea of Antonio and Piero have been mnoh oonfoaed, and are not yet 
wholly disentangled. Ptobably they never will be so, bat lato inveatigation 
hMM oonaidsnbly enlarged the part taken by Piero in the collaboration of the 
biotberB. 

* Morelli belieTSS that Aleaso Baldovinetti m*y have been his first master ; 
aome orities accept YaaaKi's statement 

* Ghiberti apparently employed someone of the name of PoUajnolo nponthe 
ornamental bordering of flowers, fruits, and animals with which he sor- 
roonded the Baptistery gate of Andrea Piaana The quail is placed in thia 
bordering. As Antonio was only fourteen years old when the last gate waa 
oomplsted^ there is reason to beUere that here Vasari means Jacopo d* An* 
tonio, who was probably the father of Antonio. The Bartolnooio OMbertl 
mentioned waa the step-father of Lorenao GhibertL 
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many weeks at this occupation, therefore, before he was 
acknowledged to be the best of all who worked thereat, 
whether for correctness in design, or patience in ezecation, 
and was, besides, more ingenious and more diligent than 
any other assistant of Lorenzo in that work. His ability and 
reputation thus increasing together, Antonio left Bartoluc- 
cio and Lorenzo, opening a large and handsome goldsmith's 
shop for himself on the Mercato Nuovo, in that same city of 
Florence. Here he pursued his occupation for several 
years, continually preparing new designs, and making chan- 
deliers in relief, and other fanciful works, which caused 
him in a short time to be justly reputed the first of his vo- 
cation. 

There lived at the same time another goldsmith called 
Maso Finiguerra, who had a great name, and deservedly, 
since there had never been any master in engraving or ni- 
ello who had surpassed him in the number of figures which 
he could efficiently group together, whether in a larger or 
smaller space. Of this there is proof in the different patines 
executed by him, and which still remain in San Giovanni, in 
Florence, exhibiting stories from the life of Ohrist, which 
are most minutely elaborate. This master drew well and 
much ; in our book we have many specimens from his hand, 
figures namely, some undraped, others clothed, with stories 
in water-colour.' In competition with Maso Finiguerra, 

* One of th«M pstent is in th« Uffid, where dnwingi hy Mmo Finigaem 
Are also pieaerrecL See elao Lm NUUe» de TiMnmtuo Finigumra et ds Dvi, 
in VArt, Much 25, 1888, end Febmazy IS, 1881 There are Knne ten Utile 
hronaes in the Baigello, at Florence, whioh oectain ecitioe aaorifae to Antonio 
Pollajoolo, and whioh he wonkl not diadain, lays Bl Andrtf Pirate {OoMttU 
de8 Beaux ArU, 1882, VoL 71, 8d period, pp^ 8S4). M. MUnti, VAgt d'Or.p. 
460, cUima that the broniee of thia epooh of the Renaiieanoe are nowhere more 
brilliantly repreiiented than in the private ooUectioni of Paria, of lOl Q. 
Dreyfoi, Bdonard Andrtf, Foold, et& Thoae of the Bpitaer ooUeetion were 
fftm<^"« The broniepIagtM of the Cmcifizion in the Florentine Baigello ie 
now claimed for Agoatino di Dacoio, and M. Conrajod {OoMStte d» Beaux 
ArU, 1888) belie?ea the bronie door of the reUqnaiy oontaiTiing the ohaina 
of St. Peter (in the ohovoh of San Pietro in V inooli, Rome) to be a work of 
the Roman aohooL See K MOnti, VAge <f Or, pp. 608-500. Big. Umberte 
Boeu, /Z IfyMO itrasfofuO* d< i^Yreme imI IViMinJo, 1880-1881, in the Areftlvie 
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Antonio executed yariona stories, wherein he folly equalled 
his competitor in careful execution, while he surpassed him 
in beauty of design. The syndics of the guild of merchants 
being thus convinced of Antonio's ability, and certain stories 
in silver being required for the altar of San Giovanni, for 
which it had ever been customary to prepare such, at dif- 
ferent times and by various masters, they resolved among 
themselves to employ Antonio for the purpose. This reso* 
lution was carried into effect, and the works executed in 
consequence were so excellent, that they were acknowledged 
to be the best of all that were to be seen there.* The sub- 
jects chosen were the Feast of Herod and the Dance of He- 
rodias ; ^ but more beautiful than all the rest is the St. 
John, in the centre of the altar, a work most highly extolled^ 
and executed entirely with the chisel. The consuls then 
commissioned Antonio to prepare the silver chandeliers, 
three braccia high, with the cross in proportion, when the 
master enriched his work with such a profusion of chasing, 
and completed the whole to such a degree of perfection, 
that, whether by his countrymen or by foreigners, it has 
ever been considered a most wonderful and admirable work. 
Antonio PoUaiuolo bestowed the most unwearied pains on 
all his undertakings, whether in gold, enamel, or silver : 
among others, are certain patines in San Giovanni, coloured 
so beautifully, that these enamels, completed by the action 

StorUso ddC Arte, ISQS, pp. 1-04, attiibatM to Antonio del PoUajnolo four 
different bronsas of a Fann Playing a Pipe and a Ixronie ttatnette (reprodaoed 
pi 10, &p. eit,) of a Manyaa 

* Antonio execnted only the Natiyity ; the Feast and the Danoe were re* 
■peotiTely by Antonio di Salyi and Franceioo di OioTanni This nlrer Dot^ 
§ale of the altar of San Giovanni is kept in the gvuirda-roba of the Opera del 
Dnomo (Mosenm of Santa Maria del Fiore), but is taken to the Baptistery 
onoe a year, on St John's day, and there used in the serrioe. The figure of 
Saint John npon the altar was by Mioheloszo, and only the lower portion of 
the eross was by Antonio, working in ooUaboration with Hiliano di Domenioo 
Dei For long note referring to the aflrer altar, aee MilaneeL lliere are 
saperb reprodaotions of the sQTer-work of the altar, eross, eto., of San Gi- 
ovanni in YoL n., tables 8 and 4, of UArU Italiana DeeoratUta e InduttriaU 
(OamiUo Boito). 

' Salome. 
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of fire^ conid scarcely be more delicately finished eYeH wifli 
the pencil. In other churches likewise in Florence and 
Borne, as well as in other parts of Italy, his miraonlons 
enamels are to be seen. 

Antonio taught his art to Mazzingo, a Florentine, and to 
Giuliano del Facchino, who were tolerably good masters. 
He likewise imparted it to Giovanni Turini, of Siena, who 
greatly surpassed both his oompanions in that calling; 
wherein from Antonio di Salyi (who executed many good 
works, as, for example, a large cross in silver for the abbey 
of Florence, with other things), down to our own day, there 
has not been much done that can be considered extraordi- 
nary. But many of his works, as well as those of the 
Pollaiuoli, have been broken and melted for the necessities 
of the city in times of war. 

Eventually, considering that this art did not secure a long 
life to the works of its masters, Antonio, desiring for his 
labours a more enduring memory, resolved to devote himself 
to it no longer ;' and his brother, Piero, being a painter, he 
joined himself to him for the purpose of learning the modes 
of proceeding in painting. He then found this to be an art 
BO different from that of the goldsmith, that, had his resolu- 
tion to abandon the first entirely not been so hastily adopted, 
he might possibly have wished that he had never addressed 
himself to the other. But now, being impelled by shame 
rather than by the advantage to be obtained, he acquired a 
knowledge of the processes used in painting in the course of 
a few months, and became an excellent master. Having 
joined himself entirely to Piero, they executed numerous 
paintings in concert ; among others, a picture in oil at San 
Miniato al Monte, for the cardinal of Portugal, who was a 

• On the oontanurj, his life's work was that of a goldsmith, sciilptor, and 
bronxe-oastor ; his painting is of secondary interest. M. Mttnta says this era 
of the Renaissance might be oaUed the epoch of the goldsmiths, sinoe the guild 
of the goldworkers furnished so many great names to the list of Florentino 
artists. The handsome new publication, DArU IUmUcoml PeeoraiUta « InduB* 
triaUy directed by Signer Oamillo Boito, gires many fine chiomotithogiapha in 
odor, gold, etc., of Italian metal-work of this and later epochs. 
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great lover of painting. This work * was placed on the altar 
of that prelate's chapel, the figures depicted in it are those 
of the apostle St. James, Sanf Eostachio, and San Yincen- 
ado, which have all been greatly praised. Piero in particn* 
lar painted certain figures on tiie wall of the same chapel in 
oil, the method of which he had learned from Andrea dal 
Oastagno. These were representations of some of the proph- 
ets, and were executed in the angles beneath the archi* 
trave : in the lunette he painted an Annunciation, compris* 
ing three** figures. For the Oapitani di Parte, likewise, 
Piero painted a Virgin with the Ohild in her arms ; and 
surrounded by seraphim, also painted in oil." In San 
Michele in Orto, the two brothers painted a picture in oil 
representing the angel Baphael with Tobit;" and in the 
Mercatanzia of Florence they depicted figures of the Vir- 
tues ; in that part of the building, namely, where the tribu- 
nal of the court holds its sittings." 

In the pronconsolate, where the portraits of Zanobi da 
Strada, a Florentine poet, of Donate Acciaiuoli, and of 
others, had before been painted by other masters, Antonio 
portrayed Messer Poggio, secretary to the Signoria of Flor- 
ence, and who continued the Florentine history after the 
death of Messer Leonardo d'Arezzo ; with Messer Oiannozzo 
Manetti, a man of considerable learning, and held in much 
esteem ; both taken from the lif^.'^ For the chapel of the 

* Bunted In 1470, the heads in diitemper, the test in ofl. It Is now in the 
Uflixi, uid is generally attribnted to Piaia Dr. Biohter (notes to Vasari, 
p. 196) snpporta that author as to the ooUaboration of Antonio with Hero 
in this work. 

^ There are eight half-length fignres, jMuiially destroyed; a]so thene are 
figures of the ErangeliBts and Doctors of the Ghuroh* Ifilanesi says the An- 
nunciation has two figures only, and nerer could have had more. The figures 
in the ▼anlting are now generally attributed to BaldoTinetti, the Annuncia- 
tion to Baldovinetti or Piera 

11 This work is lost 

u The picture which was in Or Ban Michele is, according to Milanesl, the> 
cme in the Pinacoteca of Turin. 

&• These are now in the UfBsL The *' Fortitude *' ii accredited to Bottl* 
osUi, the others are by PoUajuola 

** These portraits are lost A portrait of Oaleaiso ICazia Sforaa in th*> 
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Pucci in the charch of San Sebastian of the Servites, An« 
tonio painted the altar piece — ^a remarkable and admirably 
executed work, with nnmerons horses, many nndraped fig- 
ures, and singularly beautiful f oreshortenings. This pict* 
ure ^ likewise contains the portrait of St. Sebastian himself, 
taken from the life — ^from the face of Gino di Ludoyico 
Capponi,^* that is — ^the painting has been more extolled than 
any other ever executed by Antonio. He has evidently 
copied nature in this work to the utmost of his power, as 
we perceive more particularly in one of the archers, who, 
bending towards the earth, and resting his weapon against 

Ui&zi, and formerly attributed to Antonio, hu been restored to Pfera Bee 
Sig. Umberto Boui, VAreK Star, dM' Arte, L, 160. 

MThispiotnreii in the National Gallery. Albertini inhia Memoriale ao- 
eredits it to Piero del Pollajnola Mccelli attxibutea the design of the pict* 
ore to Antonio, the execution of the painting to Piero. Sir Henry Layazd 
nya that the vehicle naed in thii picture is indeterminate as yet, and that 
although it is not tempera, it cannot be considered as an Italian oontinQation 
of the Van Byck process of oU painting. This famous painting has inspired 
one of Mr. Ruskin^B most indignant reflections in his Ariadne Florentina, and 
a serere condemnation of anatomical study in paintmg. See Taine^s Voyage 
en Ztalie for an appreoiatum of the fifteenth-century artists* passion for anat- 
omy, of their feeling *'that to embellish life was to falsify life,** that '*a 
human being in whom they do not feel it (the bony and muscular structure) 
seems to them empty and unsubstantiaL** In fact, the picture is a typical ex- 
ample of the aims and methods of a whole group of Florentine realists, the 
sense of beauty being momentarily lost in the attempt to giTe a rendering of 
the muscular system, which, if hard and dry, shall be complete and apparent. 
For an important article on the pictures and drawings of the PoUajuoU see 
Hermann Ulmann, in the Jahrimch der K. P. ^9., XV., 2S0L As already men- 
iioned, Albertini, in his MnnoriaU (1510), attributes the 81 Sebastian to Piero. 
Recent critics also daim for him a fresco in Sta. Orooe, fonnezly giren to 
Andrea dal Castagno, and representing Saints John and Francia Piero 
painted in 1483, in the ohoir of the CoUegiale at San Gimignano, a Corona- 
tion of the Virgin, and there is a good Madonna and also a Tobias in the Na- 
tional Gallery, which are aooredited to him, while there are in different gaUaieB 
pictures which critics attribute yariously to Piero, to Verzoochio, and others. 
Among these is the beautiful panel of the Florentine Academy, Tobias and 
the three Archangels (No. 84 in the Gallery), called by MoreUi an inferior pict- 
ure. It is by Dr. Bode attributed to Venocchio, while MM. Lafenestre and 
Richtenberger, in their Florence, merely question the attribution to Bottii- 
oelli, in the catalogue of the Gallery. 

>*Gino Gapponidied inl4Sl; it is doubtful if VaMri*s itatemont be 
notb 
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his breast^ is employing all the force of a strong arm to 
prepare it for action ; the veins are swellings the mnscles 
strained^ and the man holds his breath as he applies all his 
strength to the effort. Nor is this the only figure executed 
with care ; all the others are likewise well done, and in the 
diversity of their attitudes give clear proof of the artist's 
ability and of the labour bestowed by him on his work ; all 
which was fuUy acknowledged by Antonio Pucci, who gave 
him three hundred scudi for the picture, declaring at the 
same time that he was hardly paying him for the colours. 
This work was completed in the year 1475. The courage 
of Antonio was increased by this circumstance, and in Son 
Miniato-fra-le-Torri, without the gate, he painted a St. 
Christopher ten braccia high — a work admirably executed in 
the modem manner, the figure being more correctly propor- 
tioned than any of such size that had then been seen. He 
afterwards painted a Crucifixion with Sant' Antonino,on can-* 
vas, which was placed in the chapel of that saint in the church 
of San Marco. In the palace of the Signoria of Florence^ 
this master depicted a San Giovanni Batista, at the Porta 
della Catena ; and in the Medici Palace he painted three pict- 
ures for Lorenzo the elder, each containing a figure of 
Hercules, five braccia high.'' In the first is seen the hero 
strangling Antseus, the figure of Hercules is very fine, and 
the force employed by him in crushing his antagonist is 



*^ The ohiixch of ** Saint Miniatns among the Towers ** has been destroyed, 
aad the Cmoifixion with Sant' Antonino has disappeared from San Maroo ; so 
hsTS the three piotores painted for Lorenzo de' Hediei, and oontaining each a 
figure of Heronles ; so has the St. John Baptist of the Palace of the Signoria ; 
but two Tery smaU pictnies in the Uffizi are repetitions of the subjects men- 
tioned by Vasari, namely, the Slaying of Antsras and of the Hydra. Sig. A 
Ventnri, VArch. 8tor, deW Arte, V., 208, pablishes in facsimile a letter from 
Ant. Pollajaolo to Gentile Virginio Onrini, mentioning the Labors of Her- 
enles, painted by Antonio and Piero, in 1460, for Piero de* Medici, and also the 
monnment to ^xtns IV. in St. Peter's. The fresco SS. John and Francis, fn. 
Santa Crooe, formerly ascribed to Andrea dal Oastagno, is now ascribed to PL- 
eco Pollajnolo. Milanesi cites a large pictore of a Ooronation of the Virgin, 
with saints about her, painted by Piero in 1488 for Sant* Agostino at San Gi- 
mignano, and now in the collegiate church theia 
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clearly apparent, every mnscle and nenre of the body being 
strained to ensnre the destruction of his opponent. The 
teeth, firmly set, are in perfect accord with the expression 
of the other parts of the fignre, all of which, even to the 
points of the feet on which he raises himself, give manifest 
intimation of the efForts used. Nor is less care displayed in 
the figare of Ant»ns, who, pressed by the arms of Hercules, 
is seen to be sinking and deprived of all power of resist- 
ance, his mouth is open, he is breathing his last sigh. In 
the second figure, Hercules is killing the Lion ; he presses 
the left knee against the chest of the animal, whose jaws he 
has seized with both hands ; grinding his teeth and extending 
his arms, he tears the mouth open and rives the creature 
asunder by main force, although the lion defends him- 
self with his claws and is fiercely tearing the arm of his as- 
sailant. The third picture, in which the hero is destroying 
the Hydra, is indeed an admirable work, more especially 
as regards the reptile, the colouring of which has so much 
animation and truth, that nothing more life-like could pos- 
sibly be seen ; the venomous nature, the fire, the ferocity, 
and the rage of the monster are so effectually displayed, that 
the master merits the highest encomiums, and deserves to 
be imitated in this respect by all good artists. 

For the brotherhood of Sant' Angelo in Arezzo, Antonio 
painted a banner in oil,'^ with a Crucifix on one side, and 
St. Michael in combat with the Dragon on the other. This 
is as beautiful a work as ever proceeded from his hand. 
St. Michael seizes the Serpent with boldness, and, grinding 
his teeth and knitting his brows, he seems in truth to be 
sent from heaven as the avenger of God against the pride of 
Lucifer ; the whole picture is, without doubt^ a most admir- 
able work. This master treated his nude figures in a man- 
ner which approaches more nearly to that of the modems 
than was usual with the artists who had preceded him ; he 
dissected many human bodies to study the anatomy, and was 
the first who investigated the action of the muscles in this 

u Tlie banner of BaaV Angelo in Areuo b loet 
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manner, that he might afterwards give them their due 
place and effect in his works. Antonio engraved on copper a 
combat of these nnde figures, all bonnd together by a chain,^* 
and at a later period produced many other engravings, exe- 
cuted in a much better manner than had been exhibited by 
the masters who had preceded him in this branch of art* 

Having rendered himself famous among artists, by all these 
works, Antonio was invited to Bome by Pope Innocent, on 
the death of Sixtus, his predecessor, and there he constructed 
a tomb in bronze for the first-mentioned pontiff. In this 
work^ he portrayed Pope Innocent seated, and in the atti- 
tude of giving the benediction. Antonio likewise erected 
the sepulchral monument of Pope Sixtus, which was oon- 
structed at very great cost in the chi^pel called by the name 
of that pontiff.^ The tomb is richly decorated and stands 

>* Not aU bonnd toiler by a ohain, bat »ther in ooaplM. Thisia a foro^ 
fed, though fftnoifn], proMiitatioii of the fleroe daels in oloied Hsti, ** a tieeeato 
€hiu90," in whioh the Pope delighted. For a long iirtidle on the drawings of 
the PolUjnoli, lee Hennann Ulmann, Jahrhueh der K. P. A, XV., p. 380l 
Milaneri, IIL, p. 287, note 8, aaye that the antiquary Dei law, in 1756, in the 
Marsi-Medioi palaoe, a whole book of Antonio^ drawingi, and snggeste that it 
may have nnoe paaeed into the hands of the Vettori family. There haa been 
a famona oontroTeray between M. Lonia Ooorajod and Monlli aa to whether a 
pen-and-ink design of an eqneatrian flgnre in the Honioh collection, and prob* 
ably intended for the monnment of Franoeaoo Sfona, ia by Ant. Pollajoolo or 
Leonardo da YincL 

** Both these monunenta are of bronse ; that of Innooent (1498) ia placed 
high np against the wall. 

u The tomb of Siztoa IV. (1489-1496) ia in Bt. Peter'a. VL MOnta, 
while admitting the origiBfllity of the deaign, dedaxea that nothing eonld 
be leaa arohiteotnral than the monument of Sixtoa or moire completely 
ahow the goldamith in oontradistniction to the scolptor. He condemns 
the figures of the Virtosson the tomb of Innooent aa ** absolutely declamatory,** 
while Perkina oitea again the name that has been given to Antonio, of ** the 
Bernini of the tfvattrocmto.*' In apite of their defeota these two tombs are 
immenaely striking from their originality and from the aplendor of the bronse, 
in the eaating of which Antonio waa past master. The tomb of Biztus es- 
pecially, spread like a magnificent mortuary doth of ahining metal upon the 
pavement of the church, ia not aeon forgotten. Thia monument waa re- 
moved in 1685 from the chapel of Pope Sixtua to that of the choir. A portion 
of the tomb of Innocent was gilded, as were indeed very many monuments of 
the time. The artist and bronie-caster were frequently separated, but not ift 
the oaae of Antonio. 
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entirely isolated : the figure of Sixtns^ very finely executed, 
is extended upon it. The monument of Pope Innocent was 
placed in the church of San Pietro, near the chapel in 
wliich the lance of Ohrist^ is preserved. It is said that the 
same artist designed the Palace of the Belvedere for the 
above-named Pope Innocent, although the fabric was erected 
by others, Antonio not having much experience in building.^ 
Finally, these brothers, having enriched themselves by their 
labours, died at a short distance of time, one after the other, 
in the year 1498 ; ^ they were buried by their kindred in 
San Pietro in Yincula, where a monument was raised to 
their memory near the middle door, and on the left as you 
enter the church. This consisted of the portraits of both 
brothers on two medallions in marble, with the following 
epitaph : — 

ArUonius Ptdlarius patria FlorenUnus pictor insiffnis, qui dour, 
pont. XisH et Innooentii, eurea * monimeni, miro cpiioA eapre si Uf 
TBfamU, eomposUa ex test, hie se cum PetrofixUre oondi voiuit. 

Visdt An, txm, Obiit An. 8otL M. im. 

Antonio also executed a basso-rilievo in bronze, which 
tras sent to Spain, but of which a cast in plaster may be seen 
in the possession of the Florentine artists. The subject is 
a combat of nude figures ; and after his death there were 
found the design and model for an equestrian statue of 
Francesco Sforza, Duke of Milan, which the master had 
made for Ludovico Sforza. This we have in our book de- 
picted in two difFerent manners. In one he has the city of 
Verona beneath him ; in the other he is in full armour on a 
pedestal covered with battle-pieces, and is forcing his horse 
to leap on an armed man beneath it. The reason why this 
design was not carried into execution I have not been able 

* Aerea in the Mllnnwri edition. 
f Opifie in Milaneri edition. 

** The ao-oaUed epear of Longinus, witli which he pieroed the side of Ohiiitb 
** VL Hants uys that although Pollajnolo very probably had iome hand in 
tiiii bailding, doonmenta mention only Oiaoomo da Pietcamala. 
*• Antonio died Febmary 4, 1498. Fiero was itiU U?ing at that tune. 
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to diflcoyer." There are^ moreover, several beantifal medals 
by Antonio ; among others one representing the conspiracy 
of the Pazzi. The heads of Lorenzo and Oinliano de' Med- 
ici are on the one side, and on the reverse is thd Ghoir of 
Santa Maria del Fiore, with the whole of that event exactly 
as it occnrred."* There are medals of various Popes also by 
the same master, with many other things which are well 
known to artists. 

Antonio was seventy-two years old when he died, and 
Pietro died at the age of sixty-five.'' The former left many 
disciples, among whom was Andrea Sansovino. Antonio 
was a most fortunate man and led a very happy life, having 
met with rich pontiflB, and living when his native city w.2 
at the snmmit of prosperity and remarkable for its love of 
talent, wherefore he was highly esteemed ; but had he lived 
in less favoarable times he might not have produced the 
rich fruits which we derive from his labours, for the cares 
of life are deadly enemies to the acquirement of such knowl« 
edge as is necessary to him who delights in and makes pro- 
fession of the fine arts. 

For San Giovanni in Florence there were made certain 
very rich ecclesiastical vestments- after the design of this 
master, two Dalmaticas namely, a Planeta or Ghasuble, and 
a Pluviale or Cope, all of double brocade, each woven of one 
entire piece and without seam, the bordering and ornaments 
being stories from the life of St. John, embroidered with 
the most subtle mastery of that art by Paolo da Verona, a 
man most eminent in his calling, and of incomparable in- 

•* Benvennto GeUini praiaat Antonio, espeoUny m a dnboghtanan. 

•* The medal has aheiMl of Gioliano de* Medioi on one aide, with the inaorip- 
tion luliano Medicu and Luetut publieui. A head of Lorenio is on the other 
aide, with the inacription Laurentitu Jfedices and 8alu$ pttbliea. The ohoir 
of the chnroh ia represented on hoth sides of the medaL Herr J. FriedlAnder 
doubts if PoUajoolo erer exeonted medala. See Ant&nio P&Uaiolo: DU 
^aXieniaehsn SehaumUruMn dtr FAnfxthnten JahrwteU^ Jdkrbueh der K, P. 
8,, ni, 29. 

*T Sixty-nine and fifty-thzee, rather. 

*• Portions of these Testments are stUl preserved in the saoriafy of Baa 
GioTanni 
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gennity : the figures are no less ably executed with the 
needle than they would have been if Antonio had painted 
them with the pencil ; and for this we are largely indebted 
to the one master for his design^ as well as to the other for 
his patience in embroidering it.** ^ This work required 

•* Tlie portrait of Antonio PdUajnolo b in Filippino*B freico of S. Paul be- 
fore the Pkooonnd in the Brencaooi ohapeL MedalHoni of the two brothen 
are in the ohnroh of San Pietro in V inooli, where they are buried. 

** Critioe have dedded that| on the whole, the Pollajaoli wen not great ar- 
tiats ; bnt the brothen, eapeciaUy Antottio^ were important oontribaton to 
the Benaiesanoe movement in the direction of anatomical atady. Perkina 
aocnaea him of "absence of imagination " tmd ** affectation of originality ; ** 
Symonds of " ahnoet bmtal energy and binrve realiam ; " M. MUnts finds that 
in hia piotore of St. Sebastian every one of the qualities which make np the 
Benaiaaanoe harmony, rhythm, beaaty, " ia ontrageoualy viokled ; ** It La- 
f enestre aays that he is frank even to bnitality, vigorous even to ferocity ; 
bnt adda that hia strange art '* impreaaea by its vizllUiy,'* while each of these 
eritics admits and praiaea hia enthusiasm for anatomy. In short, the pev- 
■onality of these artista, especially that of the elder, ia marked and vivid, and 
the bronae tomb of Fepe Siztna, and the bnrt of a CondoUiere^ make too 
atrong an impression to be wholly " albcted in their originality.** It was in 
the handa of craftsmen like the Pollajuoli, trained in the goldsmith^s ahop, 
familiar with the proceases of sculpture, accustomed to work in the round, to 
handle an actual subatance, that Florentine painting ceased to reproduce the 
boneless, flat imsges of the OiotUtehi and strove to represent the actual ap- 
pearances of thingSi 1^ desire for exact presentation led naturally to 
the study of perspective, anatomy, and the nude. Art ceased to be symbolical 
and became scientific ; to its age of faith auooeeded an age of inquiry, when 
the spirit of investigation eonquered the force of tradition. To men like the 
PoUajuoli, an altar-piece or a freaco was simply a meana of displaying the 
•tmotnre of a certain number of human bodiea, a pretext for applying their 
recently and painfully acquired knowledge, an opportunity for an exhibition 
of correctly drawn attachmenta and well-indioated muscles, on which the 
trained eye of the goldsmith or sculptor would linger with pleasure. It made 
no difference to them if the subject waa unlovely, the odor hard or cold, the 
movement exaggerated, the forma coarse ; construotion waa what interested 
them, and aa over-developed mnaolea, strained tendona, and violent action 
render the conatruction of the body more apparent, they were sought and 
recorded with strict veracity. Aa in all methoda of acientific investigation, 
oarefol observatiim of facta and a futhfol record of them were the first re- 
quirementa, and to refine or ennoble the model would have seemed to them 
not only an artistio infidelity, but an inoomprehenaible blunder. "Man to 
the artiats of this epoch waa as yet only a form.** This feeUng for construc- 
tion, this preoccupation with the real substance of objects, marka a certain 
•tage of development not only in the evolution of a healthy and vital art, but 
in the individual artist aa welL The prooesses of selection, elimination, geo* 
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twenty-Bix years for its completion, being wholly in the close 
stitch, which, to say nothing of its durability, makes the 
work appear as if it were a real picture limned with the pen- 
cil ; but the excellent method of which is now all but lost, 
the custom in these days being to make the stitches much 
longer, whereby the work i^ rendered less durable and much 
less pleasing of the eye. 

eralintioa, and the Twalt of these proeeiiei which we hare agreed to term 
idealisatioii, are developed later and axe the remilt of the knowledge aoqnixed 
during thia period of rc a ea r oh. Antonio PoUajnolo, with hit fieroe eneigy and 
yirile aoienoei was a pioneer dealing the way for the artists of wider knowl- 
edge and of senner strength who were to follow in the paths he helped to 
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IN the Bame time with the illastrions Lorenzo de' Medici 
the elder^ which was truly an age of gold for men of 
talent, there flourished a certain Alessandro, called after 
our custom Sandro, and further named Di Botticello, for a 
reason which we shall presently see. His father, Mariano 
Filipepi, a Florentine citizen, brought him up with care, 

> AleMsdio di Hariaao FiUpepi, oalled Bottioelli, waa bom in 1447. Hia 
father waa a tanner. 
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and caused him to be instrncted in all such things as are 
nsnally taught to children before they choose a calling. Bnt 
althongh the boy readily acquired whateyer he wished to 
learn, yet was he constantly discontented ; neither would 
he take any pleasure in reading,' writing, or accounts, 
insomuch that the father, disturbed by the eccentric habits 
of his son, turned him oyer in despair to a gossip of his,' 
called Botticello, who was a goldsmith, and considered a yery 
competent master of his art, to the intent that the boy 
might learn the same. 

There was at that time a close connexion and almost con- 
stant intercourse between the goldsmiths and the painters, 
wherefore Sandro, who possessed considerable ingenuity, 
and was strongly disposed to the arts of design, became en- 
amoured of painting, and resolyed to deyote himself entirely 
to that yocation. He acknowledged his purpose at once to 
his father, and the latter, who knew the force of his incli- 
nations, took him accordingly to the Carmelite monk, Fra 
Filippo, who was a most excellent painter of that time, with 
whom he placed him to study the turt, as Sandro himself had 
desired. 

Deyoting himself thereupon entirely to the yocation he 
had chosen, Sandn so closely followed the directions and 
imitated the manmr of his master, that Fra Filippo con- 
ceiyed a great loye lk>r him, and instructed him so effectually, 
that Sandro rapidly attained to such a degree in art as none 
would haye predicted for him. While still a youth he 
painted the figure of Fortitude,^ among those pictures of 
the Virtues which Antonio and Pietro Pollaiuolo were exe- 
cuting in the Mercatanzia, or Tribunal of Commerce in 

* BottioeDi^s leleottoD of mibjeets, and Ms subito rendsriiig of thorn proro- 
liowoTor that he wm ■omothiag of a lohohur. 

* Sandro*! brother, QioTanni, was oaUed Bottioello, but It does not appear 
that then was any goldsmith in Florenoe named BottioeUi 

* Now in the Uffisi ; it Is oonsidered a donbtfol piotore. Mr. J. A. Orowe 
{Sandro BottieeUi, OoMetU det Beaux ArU, 188S) is oonTinoed that after the 
death of FQippo Lippi, Sandro stodisd with, or at least learned from, the Pol-- 
lajndi 
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Florence. In Santo Spirito, a church of the same city^ he 
painted a picture '^ for the chapel of the Bardi family : 
this work he executed with great diligence^ and finished it 
very successfully^ depicting certain oliye and palm-trees 
therein with extraordinary care. Sandro also painted a 
picture * in the Conyent of the Gonyertites, with another for 
the nuns of San Barnaba.'' In the Church of Ognissanti he 
painted a Sant' Agostino^ in fresco/ for the Vespucci : 
this is in the middle aisle, near the door which leads into 
the choir ; and here Sandro did his utmost to surpass all the 
masters who were painting at the time, but more particu- 
larly Domenico del Ghirlandajo, who had painted a figure 
of St. Jerome on the opposite side. Sparing no pains, he 
thus produced a work of extraordinary merit. In the 
countenance of the Saint he has clearly manifested that 
power of thought and acuteness of perception which is, for 
the most part, perceptible in those refiectiye and studious 
men who are constantly occupied with the inyestigation of 
exalted subjects and the pursuit of abstruse inquiries. This 
picture, as we haye said in the life of Domenico Qhirlan- 
dajo, has this year (1561) been remoyed entire and without 
injury from the place where it was executed. 

Haying, in consequence of this worli, obtained much 
credit and reputation, Sandro was appointed by the Guild of 
Porta Santa Maria to paint a picture in San Marco, the 
subject of which is the Coronation of Our Lady,* who is 

* Beliered to be the f oUowing piokire in the Berlin gallery : A Virgin end 
Child, with Saint John the Baptist and Saint John the Brangeliat, in a grove 
of pahns and olivea. This gallery is rich in examples of BottioelU. 

* The fate of this piotnre ia unknown. 

^ This picture, which is in the Florentine Academy, represents the Madonna 
enthroned, holding the Divine ChUd, with two angels on either side, and abont 
the throne Saints Barnabas, Angnstine (?), Oatharine of Alexandria, John, 
Ambrose, and Michael The opper part of the picture is a modem addition 
by VeraoinL 

* This picture, exeonted in 1480, is still in the ohordh. 

* TUs famous " Incoronatct^^ which has perhaps been more popularised by 
reproduction than any other work of BottioeIU*s, is in the Slorentine Acad- 
emy ; it is a tondo, on paneL 
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snrroanded by a choir of angels, the whole extremely well 
designed, and finished by the artist with infinite care. He 
executed varions works in the Medici Palace for the elder 
Lorenzo, more particularly a figure of Pallas ^ on a shield 
wreathed with vine branches, whence flames are proceeding ; 
this he painted of the size of life. A San Sebastiano was 
also among the most remarkable of the works executed for 
Lorenzo. ^^ In the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, in 

1* The ditooreiy of » lufe pioinre by Bottioelli, reproM&tmg PaUas with • 
Oeutanr, hu been one of the zeoent artiatio aenaatlona of Florencei The ez« 
irtenoe of snoh a piotnie in the Pitti ooQeotion waa known np to 1868, and the 
work had been engmTed by Fraaainetti, 1887-49, in La GaUeria PUti lUuatraia 
(aee alao a repiodnction of laoh an engraTing in M. Triarte*a ^orenee^ 1881). 
In 1858, upon the oooaaion of the marriage of the Arohdoke Ferdinand of 
Lorraine, oertain roome of the Pitti galleriea being required aa ap«rtmenta, 
their piotorea were diaperaed through many diflferent parte of tkie palaoei 
Among theae piotorea waa the Pallaa, wbioh, hang high in the apartmenta of 
the Doke of Aoata, waa whoUy forgotten and paaaed onnotioed for many yeara, 
until it waa zeoently aeen and noted by Mr. Spenoe, the Bngliah painter. That 
a famooa picture ahonld have completely diaappeared from notioe, and yet 
ahonld hare been hanging npon a waU within a few yarda of the other paint- 
inga (or at all e?enta only a few rooma removed), diowa how easily tempo- 
rary loss of even laige and important worka may come about, and ia » whole 
aermon in &Tor of oarefnl reaearoh in the nnnaed rooma and atorehoniea of 
the monaiteriea and palaces of Italy. The qoeation of the identity of Bot- 
tioelli^a Pallaa haa long been a mooted oneu ScTcral oritica hare even at- 
tempted a reconatmction of it. Signer Ridolfi belioTca that this Pallas of 
Yasazi has at laat come to light, and thinka that the aathor*8 mention of 
bnming branchea was merely a careleaa error. Mr. Bernard Beienaon diugreea 
with him, and thinka that the fact that Vaaari omitted the Centaur and 
mentioned the branchea ia enough to prove that thia picture la not identical 
with that desdibed in the life of Sandro BotticelU. The aubject of the 
newly found painting ia referred to Lorenso^a return to Florence after hia 
paoifioatory riait to Naplea, aa auggesting the triumph of mind over matter, 
€xf Lorenzo over the League. For detaila and reproduotiona aee R Ridolfi, 
in La Nazions^ XXXVH, Na 61, and in VArehUHo Storieo delT Arte ; 
Hermann Ulmann, in the Kuntt CTkronik^ dl, 18d5 ; Bernard Berenson, in 
the Oagette de$ Beaux ArU, June, 1805 ; W. A. Ooffin, in Harper'a Weekly, 
April 18, 1895. Mr. Berenaon, using the Pallaa aa a baaia for consideration 
of datea, aasigna Botticelli^s Primamera to the year 1478, and the Birth of 
Venua to the apring of 148S, and the Villa Lemmi freaooea to a aomewhat 
later datet 

» A Saint Sebastian, painted for S. Maria Maggiore in 1478, ia the earliest 
recorded work of Botticelli (see Cayalcaselle e Orowe, Storia delta PiUura^ 
YoL VL, p. 206). These authors beliere that the picture may have been 
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Florence, is a Piet& with small figures by this master ; ^ this 
is placed beside the chapel of the Panciatichi, and is a very 
beautiful work. For dUSerent houses in various parts of 
the city Sandro painted many pictures of a round form, with 
numerous figures of women undraped. Of these there are 
still two examples at Castello, a villa of the Duke Oosimo, 
one representing the birth of Venus," who is borne to earth 
by the Loves and Zephyrs : the second also presenting the 
figure of Venus crowned with fiowers by the Graces ; " she 
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ordered by Ixnenso for S«nta Maria, and thftt it may be identified with the 
SaiDt Sebastian which is in the Berlin Maaeam, and ia there aacribed to 
Antonio del PoUajnolo. 

" Said to be the PUtd in the Finacothek of Mnnioh, Milaneei, m. , p. 812^ 
notes. 

" The Birth of Venni is in the UffizL Sandro*a mythological piotnres, among 
which this is probably second in note, are those npon which he haa moat com- 
pletely stamped hia peraonality, and which by their atrange faaoination, their 
indeterminate oharaoter, half-Benaiaaanoe, half-Medi»val, and wholly Botti- 
oellian, have at onoe pooled and charmed the critics, and inspired a whole 
school of imitators, until the intrinsicaUy Tery real and great importance of 
their anthor in the hiatory of Italian Art has been exaggerated. 

i« Thia very famooa picture, called La Prima»era (Spring-time), is in the 
Academy of Florence. (Mr. Bernard Berenson dates it aa of the year 1478.) 
The aabject waa probably aoggested by Lnoretiua, De Jierum Natura^ Ub. V. 
Many explanatuma haye been given of the exact meaning of the picture ; one 
that it ia a complicated philosophical allegory ; another that it is a Judgment 
of Paris ; atill another that the central figure represents the goddess Venua 
in the person of aonte member of the Medioi family, and that the other figures 
Bjrmbolixe virtues attributed to her or to her people. The atyle and character 
of thia picture are ao subtle and fascinating aa to have made it perhapa the 
moat famous and the central work in BotticelU*a achievement. Technically 
the drawing is exquisitely delicate, the color soft and grayish, much toned, 
and even dulled, by time. The composition of lines is admirable, but like so 
many Florentine works of the fifteenth oentury the Prinuwera can hardly 
be said to have any color composition at all, the carmine drapery (with 
whitish lights) upon the central figure and upon the Mercury at the extreme 
left being much the strongest points of color, and confusing and breaking up 
the compoaition. The Gracea are all in a golden ochre tone, the shadows 
little darker than the lights. All of the right-hand part of the picture ia 
grayer than the rest, and the figuiea there are more '* enveloped." The 
flowers and graaa which have been ao greatly praised are decorative, lovely 
and delicate in drawing, but very much cut out ; the apriga upon the Prima* 
9era*» gown are hard aa metal, while the stem drawing of the flowers in 
the grass makes a raised pattern like that upon embossed leather. Mr. W. J. 
Stillman, in the Centoiy Magasine, Angnsti 1890, p. 608, calls attention to the 
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is here intended to denote the Spring, and the allegory is 
expressed by the painter with extraordinary grace. 

In the Via de Servi and in the Palace of Oioyanni Yespno- 
ci, which now belongs to Piero Salyiati, this master paint- 
ed nnmerons pictares around one of the chambers : they 
are enclosed within a richly decorated frame-work of walnnt 
wood, and contain many beantifol and animated figures.^ 
In Casa Pacci,^* likewise, Sandro painted Boccaccio's No- 
yella of Nastagio degli Onesti, in four compartments ; the 
figures are small, but the work is very graceful and beauti* 
f ul. He also depicted an Adoration of the Magi * in the 
same place. ^^ For the Monks of Cestello this master 

fMt that notwithataading the profiuioD of flowera In thia pietuia the anamona, 
whioh ia ao abundant aronnd Fkxrenoe, ia miaaing. 

* The tranalatorhaa here omitted a f aw worda. The original nada,** He paint- 
ed a lonnd piotnze of the Adoration of the Magi,** ** ed in un tondo^ VJBpifania/* 

^*Theae pioturea no longer eziat. Morelli (Italian Painteia) rejeota aa not 
genuine the CoionAtion of ICaiy in the aohool of La Quiete and formerly in 
Ban Jaoopo di BipolL Thia ptotare waa formerlj attribnted to Domenieo 
Ohirlandajo. From the xeaemblanoe of the teehniqut to the r»^»tit*"g lepre- 
aenting the Adoration of the Magi in the UiBzi, Bigg. OaTaloaaelle and Oiowe 
elaas it among the worka of Bottioelli^a yonth. See Staria della PUtura in 
Italia, VL, p. 37SL 

>* Theae are piotoraa **painted rather haatily ** in 1487 fbr the marriage of 
Pier JBVanoeaoo Bini ; they have been in Tariona private ooUectiona of London. 
The Hixaolea of San Zaaobi, two yonthfnl worka of Bottiodli, aa well aa oertain 
other worka, are in Bngliah private ooUeotiona, while a Death of Virginia waa 
left to the town of Beigamo by Senator Morelli BottioeUi'a aabjeota of thia 
ohwa are intoeating and oharaoteriatio of the maater ; they anggeat the 
Calumny of the UflBri, and not infreqnently, in apite of their beauty, ei- 
hibit aomewhat of that '*harBh and aprawling oompoaition ** which had been 
noted by a German oritio. Nowhere outaide of Italy may ao many pioturea of 
the fifteenth-oentury mastera be aeen aa in England, in the annual ezhibitiona 
of worka from the galleriea of iMriTate ooUeotora For aome of these aee the 
Bngliah leriewa, and artiolea in the ArehUfio Storieo^ by Mr. Chmde Phillipa 
and by Coatanza Jooelyn Pf oulkea. 

" Milaneai oannot account for thia pioture, and believea that Yaaari may 
have confounded it with aome other tondo, Mr. Bernard Berenaon appeara 
aa an admirable critic of Botticelli in his Florentine Paintera of tne Renaia- 
aance, aaying that no artiat haa been '^ao indifferent to lepreaentation, ao 
intent upon preaentation.** In emphaaiiing Bandro*B inatinctiTely deoorative 
nae not only of other materia] — ^flowera, flames, draperies — ^that yield them> 
aehrea readily to auch purpose, but especially of the human body, he says, 
with a falioitoua phraseology which must be followed in his book to bo nndax^ 
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painted^ a picture of the Annimciation in one of their 
chapels, and in the church of San Pietro he executed one 
for Matteo Palmieri, with a yery large number of figures.^ 
The subject of this work, which is near the side-door, is 
the Assumption of Our Lady, and the zones or circles of 
heayen are there painted in their order. The Patriarchs, 

stood ill its fuU derelopmeni, that Bottioelli truuiUlas ** tactile TslueB** into 
'^pure yaluM of moTement/' and becomei nnriTaUed in the art of ** lineal 
decoration.** In this appreciation of Botticelli^e intenie preoccnpation with 
the deooratiye eaggestion of moToment, Mr. Berenson^e euay i» a real oontri- 
bation to the critical literatoie of art Yemon Lee (Miu P^t) has aaid 
pioturesqnely and foroefolly in her Fancies and Stadiee in the RenalBunce 
that Botticelli **aaei the human form aa ao maoh pattern element** in **h]a 
strange arabeaqne, half-intellectaal, half-physicaL** Among works not men- 
tioned by Yasari and oredited to Botticelli in Mr. Berenaon*8 catalogue are 
three in Bergamo, Giuliano de* Medici, Head of Ohrist^ Story of Yirginia; 
Boston, odUection of Mrs. Gardner, 0eath of Lnoretia ; Dresden, life of Saa 
Zanobi ; London, a portrait of a man, Mars and Yenus, two pictures of the 
Adoration of the ICagi, scenes from the Life of Ban Zanobi, in the Mend OoU 
lection ; in MUan, Poldi-Pesaoli Collection, Madonna, Ambrosiana, Madonna 
with Angels; in St. Petersburg, an Adoration of the BiKagL 

>■ Morelli says this Annunciation in the UfiBzi is painted by a pupil of Bot* 
tioeUi from his ma8ter*8 sketch, but M. Laf enestre admito the attribution to 
Handro, and Mr. J. A. Orowe, OateUe <2et Beaux Arta^ YoL XXXI Y., seems 
also to do so. It is a well-known picture, with strong characteristics of ths 
master*s school. D& Bode and Dr. W. Schmidt attribute to Botticelli a 
small portrait in the Ufi^ of a man holding a medal of Oosimo the Ancient. 
This portrait, called Pico deUa Mirandola, really represents Piero de* Medici 
(the younger). Bee M. P. Yalton, Chronique det ArU, 1888» p. 891 

** Now in the National Gallery, London. Matteo Palnderi, who ordered this 
picture from Botticelli, was author of a poem called **• The City of life,** and 
which touched upon that heresy of Origen which holds that man isdesoended 
from an iocamation of those angels who remained neutnl when Lndfer re* 
belled against Qod, For a long time this ** hereticsl ** picture was Tciled and 
its altar was interdicted. (See Richa. Chieae FU*rerUine,E, T. Cook, Hand- 
book to the National Gsllery, and Walter Pater's Renaissance, article Bot- 
ticelli, for a mystical appreciation of the subject. ) There is also in the Na- 
tional Gallery, London, a Nativity, with an inscription in Greek at the top 
which says : " This picture, I, Alexander, painted at the end of the year 1500, 
in the troubles of Italy, in the half-time after the time during the fulfilment 
of the elcTenth of St John, in the second woe of the Apocalypse, in the loos- 
ing of the devil fbr three yeara and a hall Afterward he ahall be chained, 
and we shall see him trodden down as in this picture.** The reference is, of 
course, to the martyrdom of BaTonarola. The angels weloome Savonarola 
and Domenico Bnonvicini, of Pescia, and Silvestro MarufB, the two priesta 
who wcse burned with Savonarola. 
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the Prophets^ the ApoBtles^ the Evangelists, the Martyrs, 
the Confessors, the Doctors, the Virgins, and the EUer- 
archies : all which was executed by Sandro according to the 
design furnished to him by Matteo, who was a very learned 
and Me man. The whole work was conducted and finished 
with the most admirable skill and care : at the foot of it 
was the portrait of Matteo kneeling, with that of his wife. 
But although this picture is exceedingly beautiful and 
ought to have put enyy to shame, yet there were found cer- 
tain maleyolent and censorious persons who, not being able 
to affix any other blame to the work, declared that Matteo 
and Sandro had erred gravely in that matter, and had fallen 
into grievous hereey. 

Now, whether this be true or not, let none expect the 
judgment of that question from me : it shall suffice me to 
note that the figures executed by Sandro in that work are 
entirely worthy of praise, and that the pains he took in 
depicting those circles of the heavens must have been very 
great, to say nothing of the angels mingled with the other 
figures, or of the various foreshortenings, all which are 
designed in a very good manner. About this time Sandro 
received a commission to paint a small picture with figures 
three parts of a braccio high, the subject an Adoration of 
the Magi ; ^ the work was placed between the two doors of 
the principal facade of Santa Maria Novella, and is on the 
left as you enter by the central door. In the face of the 
oldest of the kings, the one who first approaches, there is 
the most lively expression of tenderness as he kisses the foot 
of the Saviour, and a look of satisfaction also at having at- 
tained the purpose for which he had undertaken his long 
journey. This figure is the portrait of Gosimo de' Medici, 



M This work is in tlM UffisL It wm id0ntifi«d by CWlo Pini with the pioi- 
wn described by Ysssri. It was lormerly attributed to Domenioo Ghirlan- 
dsjo, but is one of Bottioelli^s finest works. The strong funily resembknoe 
of the Medici is seen in the fsees of nesriy aU of these sdminbly striking 
figures; indeed this is the only piotnre in which BotfeSoelli seems to have really 
painted portraits. A man who at one side of the picture tarns almost fnUy 
toward tiie spectator is said to be a portrait of the painter himaelf, 
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the most faithful and animated likeness of all now known 
to exist of him. The second of the kings is the portrait of 
Oiuliano de' Medici, father of Pope Clement VII. ; and he 
offers adoration to the divine Ohild, presenting his gift at 
the same time, with an expression of the most deyont sin- 
cerity. The third, who is likewise kneeling, seems to be 
offering thanksgiving as well as adoration, and to confess 
that Christ is indeed the true Messiah : this is the likeness 
of Giovanni, the son of Cosimo. The beauty which Sandro 
has imparted to these heads cannot be adequately described, 
and all the figures in the work are represented in different 
attitudes : of some one sees the full face, of others the pro- 
file, some are turning the head almost entirely from the 
spectator, others are bent down ; and to all, the artist has 
given an appropriate and varied expression^ whether old or 
young, exhibiting numerous peculiarities also, which prove 
the mastery that he possessed over his art. He has even 
distinguished the followers of each king in such a manner 
that it is easy to see which belongs to one court and which 
to another ; it is indeed a most admirable work : the com- 
position, the design, and the colouring are so beautiful that 
every artist who examines it is astonished, and at the time, 
it obtained so great a name in Florence and other places for 
the master, that Pope Sixtus IV., having erected the chapel 
built by him in his palace at Bome, and desiring to have it 
adorned with paintings, commanded that Sandro Botticelli 
should be appointed Superintendent of the work. He ac- 
cordingly executed various pictures there ;^ among them 

•1 Botiioe11i*B frawoes, painted in 1481, in the Sistine Chapel, itill remain. 
Thej represent the storiea of Moses, of Christ in the WUdemeas, and of the 
Destmotion of Kozah, Datfaan, and Abiram. The composition is oonfnsed, 
and is awkward in the distribntion of the masswi, bnt the fresooes are episodi- 
eally oharming, and in spite of faults they g^ve at least as fnU a measure of 
Bottioelli^B power as do his mnoh more famons easel pictures. The fact ia 
that the very noble series of waU-paintings in the Sistine Chapel is bnt little 
noticed becaose of the superlatiTe interest of the works of Michelangelo in 
the Tanlting. Sig. D. Ondi, in the Arehioio Storieo delV Arte, YL, Maxeb- 
April, 1S96, p. 1S8, publishes a document showing that Rosselli, Botticelli, 
Qhirlandajo^ and Perugino contracted ^* to furnish ten stories ** between Oo- 
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the Temptation of Christ in the Wilderness^ Moses slaying 
the Egyptian, Moses receiving drink from the Daughters of 
Jethro the Midianite, and the Descent of Fire from Heaven 
when the Sons of Aaron offered Sacrifice; with several 
figures of holy Popes, in the niches above the paintings." 
By these works Botticelli obtained great honour and repu- 
tation among the many competitors who were labouring 
with him, whether Florentines or natives of other cities, 
and received from the Pope a considerable sum of money ; 
but this he consumed and squandered totally, during his 
residence in Rome, where he lived without due care, as was 
his habit." Having completed the work assigned to him, 
he returned at once to Florence, where, being whimsical 
and eccentric, he occupied himself with commenting on a 
certain part of Dante, illustrating the Inferno, and execut- 
ing prints, over which he wasted much time, and, neglect- 
ing his proper occupation, he did no work, and thereby 
caused infinite disorder in his affairs." He likewise en- 

tober 87, 1481, and the 15th of the foUowing Maroh. Two rtoiies from the 
total nninber aie left munentioned in the oontzact, ai is also the name of 
Signorelli. 

** There aie twenty-eight portzaitB of popea, moat of which axe attributed to 
BottioeUi. 

*■ It la probable that Botticelli remained in Rome nntil 1484. If he re- 
oeiTod a oommiaaion to paint a hall in the Palaaso Pnbblioo of Florence in 
148S, together with Domenico GhirUndajo, it ia donbtfol whether he accepted 
it. See Gaye^a Carteggio, L, Appendice^ IL, 67S, According to J. A. 
Crowe, Giuette de$ Beaux Arts for 188S, Sandzo and Ghirlandajo were, in 1401, 
together oommisaioned to decorate with moaaic the chapel of San Zenobio in 
& M. del Fiore. 

MThe HamUton Tolame of iUnstrataona to the Diyine Comedy, now in 
the Berlin Mnfieom, before it was talcen to pieoes waa a folio of eighty-aix 
leayes of fine parchment, most of them thirty-two eetUimHres high and forty- 
seven wide. The illustrations commenoe with earUo seTcnth; there are 
eighty-four designs in all, while eight othera are said to be in the Vatican. 
One of them ia painted in ffowtche, in sombre colors ; it belongs to the eigh- 
teenth eanto of the Inferno. These designs hare been removed from the book 
and placed nnder glass. Milanesi has discovered, in an anonymous manuscript 
of the National Library of Florence, that Botticelli illustrated a Dante on 
parchment for Lorenio di Piero Francesco de* MedioL This Lorenzo (who 
lived about 1460-1608) was grand-nephew of Cosimo the elder. The fimt 
printed Florentine edition of the Divine Comedy waa Chriatoforo Landino's 
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grayed many of the designs he had executed^ bat in a very 
inferior manner^ the work being badly cat. The best at- 
tempt of this kind from his hand is the Triumph of Faith," 
by Fra Qirolamo Savonarola, of Ferrara, of whose sect our 
artist was so zealous a partizan that he totally abandoned 
painting, and not having any other means of living, he fell 
into very great difficulties. But his attachment to the 
party he had adopted increased ; he became what was then 
called a Piagnone,^ ajii abandoned all labour, insomuch 
that, finding himself at length become old, being also very 
poor, he must have died of hunger^ had he not been 

oommcntarj, iaraad by " Nioholo di Lorenzo della Magna, 1481 ; ** the dilFetent 
oopiei of it oontun TuionBly from twenty-one engraTings down to two ; these 
have, on the atrength of ya8ari*8 aaaertion, been aaoribed to Baooio R^lHi^ij 
The engravinga are evidently from the parohment originala of the Hamilton 
ooUeetion, but the engnver haa been forced by the aize and shape of the book 
to ohsDge and simplify the deaigna, in one case redaomg the number of per- 
sonages from forty-one to twelve. 21 Ch. Bphrnssi, after oarefol stady of 
these Hamilton illustrations of the Divine Oomedy, ezpresMS some disap- 
pointment, and is inclined to believe that we have in them not a finished work, 
but only a preparatory one ; a work oanied oertainly beyond the limits of 
annotation, but one far from completion. He bases thii belief on the empty 
spaoes left npon so many of the pages, npon the dightness of the handling^ 
the absence of perspective, the appearance of haste seen in what are really 
sketcbea. There is a single miniatnre in the collection, and this would famish 
a Yery lesaonable solution if we consider that the other drawings were studies 
intended for eventual development into such miniatures. (See O^ueite dm 
Beaux Arts, VoL XXXI., p. 404; Vol XXXIL, p. 4&) It haa also been 
suggested that, on the contrary, Botticelli having tried color, gave it up and 
decided to leave the designs in black and whit& 

••According to Professor Sidney Ckilvin (Article ''Botticelli," Bnoydo- 
ptBdia Britannica) this engraving no longer exists. He adds that many early 
Florentine engravings have, upon pure surmise based on passages of Tasari, 
been attributed to Botticelli and Baoc&o Baldini. 

** Weepers, mourners, or grumblers. See Gustave 6myer*s Les lUiutra^ 
Hofu det ieriU de Jdranu StmmaroU, Pans, 1879. 

^ This is without doubt an exaggeration. Mr. J. A. Crowe says that aa in 
1496 BotticelH owned a '* lordly villa " outside the San Friano gate, it is dif- 
ficult to believe him so poor. He suggests that he may have been unfortu- 
nate either from sickness, or possibly from persecution as a follower of Savon- 
arola. His father was rich enough to buy a family tomb in the Ognisssnti 
One may add that by the end of the fifteenth century Florentine taste was 
letting in the direction of the new school, and it is possible that the relative 
neglect of tho older artists at the hands of the pubUo may have beoome 
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supported by Lorenzo de' Medici^ for whom lie had worked 
at the small hospital * of Yolterra " and other places^ who 
assisted him while he lived, as did other friends and ad- 
mirers of his talents. 

In San Francesco, ontside the gate of San Miniato, Botti« 
colli painted a Madonna, f the size of life, surrounded by 
angels, which was considered a very beautiful picture.* 
Now Sandro was fond of jesting, and often amused himself 
at the expense of his disciples and friends. In allusion to 
this habit, it is related that one of his scholars, named Bi- 
agio,^ had copied the above-mentioned picture very exactly, 
for the purpose of selling it : this Sandro did for him, hay- 
ing bargained with a citizen for six gold florins. When 
Biagio appeared, therefore, his master said to him, '^ Well, 
Biagio, IVe sold thy picture for thee at last, but the buyer 
wishes to see it in a good light, so it must be hung up this 
evening at a favourable height, and do thou go to the man's 
house to-morrow morning and bring him here, that he may 
see it in its place ; he will then pay thee the money.'' '^ Oh, 
master," quoth Biagio, '^ how well you have done ; " and 
having suspended the picture at the due height, he went his 
way. Thereupon Sandro and Jacopo, who was another of 
his disciples, prepared eight caps of pasteboard, such as 
those worn by the Florentine citizens, and these they fixed 



ditional, uid haTA been exaggeimted into the idoft that they suffered from 
aotnftl want. 

* Mis. Foetei'e tranaktlon of Xo SpeddUito ** amaU hospital,'* though lit- 
eral, is probably not a aatiafaotory rendering, the name Lo Spedaietio being 
frequently f oond in Italy as applied to houses or Tillages, and in such oases 
often indicating only the ezistenoe there of a hospital at remote times. 

t Here again the tnmslator has omitted the words " tn un tondo.^* The 
round piotnze became as popular toward the end of the fifteenth oentury as 
the triptych had been during the fourteenth oentury. 

*• The grange of Lo Spedaletto, near Yolterra, in whioh Vaaari says Botti- 
oelli worked, still exists as a private house, and is in the possession of mem- 
bers of the Gorsini family. 

*• This work is losl The OatHU dst Beaux ArUt 188ft, noted an exception* 
aUy fine Madonna and Child, by Botticelli, as in the coQeotion of Lord 
Wemyss, in Bngland. It is in the second manner of the artist. 

*• Vinoenso di Biagio, commonly called Oatena. 
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with white wax on the heads of the eight angels, who, in 
the painting in question, were depicted around the Madonna. 
The morning being come, Biagio appears with the citizen 
who had bought the painting, and who was aware of the 
jest. Baising his eyes on entering the workshop, Blaise be- 
holds his Madonna, not surrounded by angels, but in the 
midst of the Signoria of Florence, and seated among those 
caps. He was about to break forth into outcries and excuse 
himself to the citizen, but as the latter made no observation 
on the circumstance, and began to praise the picture, he 
remained silent himself. Ultimately, the citizen took him 
home to his house and paid him the six florins, which the 
master had bargained for, wherewith Biagio returned to the 
bottega (workshop), where he arrived just as Sandro and 
Jacopo had taken off the pasteboard head-dresses, and saw 
his angels as veritable angels again, and no longer citizens in 
their caps. Altogether astonished at what he beheld, the 
disciple turned to his master and said, '^ Master mine, I 
know not whether I am dreaming, or whether the thing be 
really so, but when I came in just now, these angels had red 
caps on their heads, and now they have none I What may 
this mean P '' " Thou art out of thy wits, Blaise,'' quoth 
Sandro, '^ this money hath made thy brain turn round ; if 
the thing were as thou hast said, dost thou think this citizen 
would have bought thy picture ? '' *' That is true,'* re- 
plied Biagio, ^' and he certainly said nothing about it, but 
for all that it seems a very strange matter.'' At last, all 
the other scholars getting round him, said so much that 
they made him believe the whole an imagination of his own. 
/ji weaver of cloth once came to live close to Sandro, and 
this man erected full eight looms, which, when all were at 
work, not only caused an intolerable din with the trampling 
of the weavers and the clang of the shuttles, insomuch that 
poor Sandro was deafened with it, but likewise produced 
such a trembling and shaking throughout the house, which 
was none too solidly built, that the painter, what with one 
, and the other, could no more continue his work, nor even 
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remain in the honae. He had frequently requested his 
neighbour to put an end to this disturbance, but the latter! 
had replied, that he both could and would do what he pleased 
in his own house. Being angered by this, Sandro had an 
enormous mass of stone of great weight, and more than 
would fill a waggon, placed in exact equilibrium on the wall 
of his own dwelling, which was higher than that of his 
neighbour, and not a yery strong one ; this stone threatened 
to fall at the slightest shake given to the wall, when it must 
have crushed the roof, floors, frames, and workmen, of the 
weaver to atoms. The man, terrified at the danger, has- 
tened to Sandro, from whom he received back his own reply 
in his own words, namely, that he both could and would do 
what he pleased in his own house ; whereupon, not being ! 
able to obtain any other answer, he was compelled to come 
to reasonable terms, and to make the painter a less trouble-^ 
some neighbour. 

We find it further related, that Sandro Botticelli once 
went to the vicar of his paiish, and, in jest, accused a friend 
of his own of heresy. The person inculpated having ap- 
peared, demanded to know by whom he was accused and of 
what. Being told that Sandro had declared him to hold the 
opinion of the Epicureans, to wit, that the soul dies with 
the body, he required that his accuser should be confronted 
with him before the judge. Sandro was summoned accord- 
ingly, when the accused man exclaimed, " It is true that I 
hold the opinion stated respecting the soul of this man, who 
is a blockhead ; nay, does he not appear to you to be a here- 
tic also ; for, without a grain of learning, scarcely knowing 
how to read, has he not undertaken to make a commentary 
on Dante, and does he not take his name in vain ? ^' 

This master is said to have had an extraordinary love for 
those whom he knew to be zealous students in art, and is 
affirmed to have gained considerable sums of money ; but 
being a bad manager and very careless, all came to nothing. 
Finally, having become old, unfit for work, and helpless, he 
was obliged to go on crutches, being unable to stand upright. 
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and 80 died, after long illness and decrepitnde^ in his seventy* 
eighth year.*^ He was buried at Florence, in the church of 
Ognissanti, in the year 1515. 

In the Ouardaroba of the Signer Duke Gosimo are two 
very beautiful female heads in profile by this master, one is 
said to be the portrait of an inamorata^ of Giuliano de 
Medici, brother of Lorenzo ; the other that of Madonna Lu* 
cresia Tomabuoni, Lorenzo's wife." In the same place, and 
also by the hand of Sandro, is a Bacchus, raising a wine-flask 
to his lips with both hands, a truly animated fignra^ In 

*> He died on Maj 17, 1510, aged nzty-three or nzty-four yetn, aooording m 
the date 1446 or 1447 beacoepted as the year of hie birth. It is doabtfal if ha 
died in enoh poverty as Vaaari would have ns belieye in, since hie fiunUy waa 
•Ue to put np a tomb in the Ogninanti ohnroh in the year of hia death. 

•■ Simonetta Oattani, a Genoeee, nuuried to a Veqmod, of flormioe, waa 
beloved by Gioliano de* Medici, who held a funone Joust in her honor. (See 
notes to the Life of Verrooohia) Therearethxeeso-oalledportraitsof her, one 
in the Pitta, one in Berlin, one at Ghantilly. These three hardly resemble 
caoh other at all, and the ChantiDy portrait, insoribed ** 8imii>fuUa Januen»(» 
Vapvecia^''^ is generaUy considered to be the only genuine one. Dr. FrisionI, 
however, gives it to Piero di Oosimo, and believes it to be the Cleopatra men- 
tioned by Vasari in the life of that artist 

** Lnorexia Tomabuoni was Lorenao^s mother ; his wife was Clarioe Ondni, 
a Roman. The BerUn gallery dsims to possess this portrait, whioh bears 
aome resemblanoe to the Simonetta (so-called) in the Pitti There is a lovely 
portrait of a young girl in the museum of Frankfort-on-the-SCain, whioh is as- 
oribed to BotticeUL Mr. J. ▲. Crowe, whUe admitting that the Luoresia and 
the Chantilly Simonetta greatly resemble the manner of Botticelli, is not whoUy 
prepared to consider either picture authentia Dr. Bode, in JXs OraphUehen 
Ktinste^ 1802, says that a portrait of a man by Botticelli in the colleotion of 
Prince Liechtenstein, at Vienna, is finer than any portrait attributed to Sandio 
in Itsly, though in the opinion of the author it is equalled by two heads of 
women, one in the lonides colleotion of London, the other in that of Mrs. Sey- 
mour. The well-known Giuliano de' Medici left by Morelli to the town of Ber- 
gamo has aU of the Medid portanit chsraoteristica, seen also in the heads of the 
members of that fsmous fsmfly, with whioh Botticelli has filled his Adoration 
of the Magi in the UiBiL Sandro, however, was not a portrait-painter by indi- 
nation ; he saw all fsoes through the medium of his own strong personality, 
and M. Mfinta has weU said that his '* was essentially a lyrioal temperament 
and unfitted to deal with p o rtr aitur e." 

** This work is lost. Vasari does not mention the two frasooes which were 
acquired for the Louvre in 1882 ; they came from the Villa Lemmi, near Flof^ 
enoe, and were painted on the occasion of the marriage of Lorenso Albini 
with Giovanna Tomabaooi She is reprsMnted with the Graoea or VirtiwSi 
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the cathedral of Pisa was an Assumption of the Virgin^ 
with a Choir of Angels, commenced by Botticelli for the 
chapel of the Impagliata, bat the work not pleasing him, he 
left it unfinished." He also painted the picture of the high 
altar in the church of San Francesco, at Monteyarchi ; ^ and 
in the capitular church of Empoli he depicted two Angels, 
on the same side with the St. Sebastian of Bossellino.'' It 
was by Sandro Botticelli that the method of preparing ban- 
ners and standards, in what is called inlaid work, was in- 
yented ; and this he did that the colours might not sink 
through, showing the tint of the cloth on each side. The 
Baldachino of Orsanmichele is by this master, and is so 
treated, different figures of Our Lady are represented on it, 
all of which are varied and beautiful ; ^ and this work serves 
to show how much more effectually that mode of proceeding 
preserves the cloth than do those mordants, which, corrod- 
ing the surface, allow but a short life to the work ; but as 
the mordants cost less, they are nevertheless more frequently 
used in our day than the first-named method. 

Sandro Botticelli drew remarkably well, insomuch that, 
for a longtime after his death, artists took the utmost pains 
to procure examples of his drawings, and we have some in 
our book which are executed with extraordinary skill and 
judgment ; his stories were exceedingly rich in figures, as 
may be seen in the embroidered ornaments of the Cross 
borne in procession by the monks of Santa Maria Novella, 
and which were executed entirely after his designs." This 
master was, in short, deserving of the highest praise for all 

aad he with the Liberal Arte. For a ejinpathetio appreoiation of these free- 
ooea tee Vernon Lee*e Jayenilia* 

w This work iiloet. 

** This work is also lost. 

** The Angels stiU exist in the Pieve of EmpoU, and, aooording to Messrs. 
Crowe and CanJcaseUe, seem the work of a pnpiL The lower piotoxes are less 
flarefolly ezeooted. 

s* This BiUdaeehino is lost Fonr aOegorioal pictures are shown in the 
ohapel of Sent* Ansano, near Fiesole, and are attributed to Sandro, but MorelU 
says they are not by him. 

*• These works have probably perished. 
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Bnch works as he chose to execute with care and good will> 
as he did the Adoration of the Magi, in Santa Maria Novella, 
which is exceedingly beantif ul. A small round picture by 
his hand, which may be seen in the apartments of the prior, 
in the monastery of the Angeli at Florence, is also yery 
finely done ; the figures are small, but singularly graceful, 
and finished with the most judicious care and delicacy.^ 
Similar in size to that of the Magi just mentioned is a 
picture, now in the possession of the Florentine noble, Mes* 
ser Fabio Segni. The subject of this work is the Calumny 
of Apelles, and nothing more perfectly depicted could be im- 
agined.^ ^ Beneath this picture, which was presented by 

^ Thii oiroular piotare li lort. 

«* Now in the Uflizi; the linee quoted by Vaaari hare periahed. The nb- 
Jeot was taken from Laoian^a description of a pictnre by Apelles of Alexan- 
dria. Alberti, in De Pidura^ probably written in 14^ proposed this snbjeot 
as a model. It was attempted by many Renaissance painters, including Bot- 
ticelli, Mantegna, Signoxdli, Raphael, Dllrer, and Rembrandt. Herr FOer- 
ster has f onnd thirteen of these compositions in Italian painting of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth oentniies, and six among Qerman or Flemish works. (See his 
special work, entitled Lueian in der Senaitaanee.) Herr Thaocdng points oat 
that on the body of the throne of the judge is the representation of a bas-relief 
painted in gritaiUe, the snbjeot being, with slight modifications, the Battle of 
the Centaurs of Zeuxis, as described by Lueian. There is a drawing for the 
figure of Truth in the collection of the UfBzL 

** No painter of the fifteenth century has been more diseosaed than Botti- 
celli The grace, the melancholy, the affeetatioii CTen of hia fignrss are 
charming. No one has created so intensely perBonsl a type ; the very name of 
Ssndro Botticelli calls up to one*s mental yision the long, thin Isce ; the queru- 
lous month with its oTcr-ripe lips ; the prominent chin, sometimes a little to 
one side ; the nose, thin at the root and full, often almost swollen at the nos- 
trils ; the heavy tresses of ochre-colored hair, with the frequent touches of 
gilding ; the lank limbs, and the delicately undulating outline of the lithe body, 
under its fantastically embroidered or semi-transparent vesture. This strange 
type charms us by its introspectiTe quality, its mournful ardour, its fragility, 
even by its morbidness, and it so charmed the painter that he reproduced it con- 
tinually, and saw it, or certain distinctive features of it, in every human creat- 
ure that he painted. Like all the artists of his time his paganism was some- 
what timid and afoetic, his Christianity somewhat paganised and edectie, but to 
this fusion of the warring ideals, common to ill the workers of his age, he 
added something of his own— a fantastic elfin quality as impossible to define as 
it is to resist. His Madonnas, his goddesses, his Raints have a touch of the sprite 
or the Undine in them; his ** Saint Augustine in his Study " is a Doctor Faustna 
who has known forbidden lore ; his f antaatio people of the Prinuaftra have 
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Sandro himself to Antonio Segni^ his most intimate friend, 
are now to be read the following yerses, written by the above- 
named Messer Fabio : — 

Indicia qu&mquam ne/aUa Icetere * Unieni 
Terrarum reges, parva tahella numei 

ffuie $imilmn JBgypti regi doMmii Ap^Oe$: 
Em/uU ei dignug min&re^ tnanui 00. 

danoed in tha m jsfcio ring. We feel in his painted folk and hie attiinde toward 
ihem a rabye diaoord that ia at onoe poignant and alluring, the orowned Ma- 
donna (Flnooronata) dreams aomewhat dejeoiedly in the midst of her ^oriea, 
and seema rather the Mother of Seven Sorrows than a triumphant Queen ; the 
Venna sailing over the flower-strewn sea ia no radiant goddess, bat an annmio, 
nervona, mediaral prude longing for her mantle ; the Graces who aocompany 
the bride in the Lemmi fresooea arc highly strong, self-oonsoions girls, who have 
grown np in the shadow of the cloister, but to them all Botticelli has lent the 
same subtle, suggestiye ehann. No painter is more easily understood to<day ; 
his subjeettrity, his intense personality, his languid distinotion, hia melan- 
eholy, which sometimes degenerates into peevishneas, his touch of nenrosia, 
render him the most modem of all the old masters, and perhaps the most sym- 
pathetic to our restless, nervous epoch. His technical limitationa and the 
ineompleteneaa of his artistic methods of expression ofler a wide field for per- 
aonal interpretation and for criticism of a Kterazy and psychological char- 
acter. Like all hypor-reflned artiste he is occasionally betrayed into over- 
elabozation of detail, a marking trait of the painter who had been trained in 
the goldsmiths' shops^; he loved trinkets and intricately wreathed and plaited 
hair and complicated draperiea He was no portrait-painter, oaring little for 
the difRnrentiation of features ; even in his Adoration of the Magi, though his 
Medici have fine faces, cleanly and closely drawn, he has seen them through 
his own temperament and has added so much of his ideal type that they all re- 
aemble one another, all suggest the portraits of Ginliano de* Medici, all are 
like elder brothers of the boy angels of the Incoronata. In color Sandro is usu- 
ally agre e a b le and delicate, with occasionally a golden warmth of tone, but 
like most Tuscans he ia in no sense a true colorist, and in composition of color 
he is confused and uneven. In compositioo of line he becomes a decorator of 
a very high order, but he haa none of the sense of scenic distribution of 
groups which we find in Filipptno*s Thomaa Aquinas, none of 6hirlandajo*a 
noble ordering of the masses ; his great frescoes of the Sistine are, aa composi- 
tions, unbalanced even to awkwaxdneas, while they are episodically interesting 
beyond any of the seriea His Madonnas in tondo are perhaps his most charm- 
ing works, his mytliological picturea are the most remarkable and famoua ; but 
his Sintine frescoes, in spite of their failings, give the fullest measure of hia 
capacity. He helped the evolution of art less than did some of his fellows, 
but no one created so intensely personal a type, and therefore no painter of the 
fifteenth century ia more representative of that age of individual development. 

* La^d^t in the Milaneai editioiL 



BENEDETTO DA MAIANO, PLOEENTINB SOULP- 

TOB AND AEOHITEOTi 

[Baml4tf; died 1407.] 

BrauoGBAPHT.— W. Bode, Benedetto da Jfc^ano^ JntheDohxne eeties of 
Xunet ttftd KUtMer. (Dr. Bode aJbo pabllabed in the Reperiorium fUr 
Sunaimiieetudiqftt VIL, for the year 18M, » monogzaph upon the yoathfol 
works of Benedetto m » aenlptor.) Pietro Gianniisi, Benedetto da Ma^am/o 
SeuUore in Loreto^ Artide in UArcMeio Storieo delT ArU^ IL, 178. H. 
Von Tiohndi. Bine madonnemtatue von Benedetto da JH^ano^ artiole in the 
Jahrbueh der K P. KunettamnUungen^ DL, i, iL Ugo Nomi, It tabemaeolo 
di Benedettoda Jfaiano a San Oimignano^ Arte e Storia, n. 28, Florenoe, 
Angiut IS, 188a Jfonumenti Artietiei in San Oimignano^ ertiole by Nfttele 
Baldorie, in the ArehMo Storieo deW Arte, IIL, 8(M». U von Fsbriosy* 
Oiuliano da Majano architetto del duomo di Faenea, VArcMeio Storieo deW 
Arte, IIL, p. 441. The VerlaganataU f&r Kunet und Wiaeeneehqft, in Mn* 
nicfa, is at present (1806) publishing an important aeries of phototypes in 
folio, with qoarto tert by W. Bode, DenknOler d/er igw al itai iw , Seiiiptter 

2btMIIMI*«. 

THE Florentine sculptor^ Benedetto da Maiano^ was a 
carver in wood in his first yonth^ and was consid- 
ered to be the best master in that calling who then 
took tool in hand : he was more especially excellent in the 
process which^ as we have elsewhere related^ was introduced 
at the time of Filippo Bnmelleschi and Paolo IJccello, that, 
namely^ of conjoining woods, tinted of different colours, 
and representing with these, buildings in perspectiye, foli- 
age, and various fantasies of different kinds. In this 
branch of art Benedetto da Maiano was, in his youth, as we 
have before said, the best master that could be found, and 
this we see clearly proved by the many works from his hand 
still to be seen in different parts of Florence. Among these 

> Benedetto di Leonardo da ICaJano was bom in 144aL 
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are more particularly to be mentioned the Presaes in the 
sacristy of Santa Maria del Fiore> all by him^ and finished^ 
for the most part^ after the death of his ancle, Oinliano : 
these are entirely covered with figures in the inlaid work, 
foliage, and other decorations, executed with consommate 
art and at immense cost.' The noyeliy of this work hav- 
ing gained the master a very great name, he executed nu- 
merous examples thereof, which were sent to different 
princes and various places ; among others to Alfonso, king 
of Naples, who had an escritoire, which had been executed 
after the design of Oiuliano, uncle of Benedetto, who had 
served that monarch in his architectural undertakings* 
Benedetto himself had been to Naples for the purposes of 
their joint works, but a residence in that city not being to 
his lildng, he returned to Florence, where, no long time 
after, he executed a pair of exceedingly rich coffers for 
king Matthias of Hungary,* who had many Florentines in 
his court, and was a great admirer of all works of ingenuity. 
These coffers were decorated with the most difBicult and 
beautiful workmanship, in coloured woods, inlaid, and the 
artist being pressingly invited by the Hungarian monarch, 
determined on proceeding with them to his court. Having 
packed up his coffers, therefore, and embarked with them 
in a ship, he departed to Hungary ; and having arrived 
there, he made his obeisance to the king, by whom he was 
very favourably received. Benedetto immediately caused 
the chests to be brought, and they were unpacked in pres- 
ence of that sovereign, who greatly desired to behold them ; 
but it was then discovered, that the humidity of the sea- 
voyage had softened the glues to such a degree, that when 

* TImm aie siOl in the MOiitty, esoept a few pieow which are in the Opera 
del Daoma Qinliaiio, who was Benedetto's brother, not his nnele, was an 
aiehiteot, senlptoTf and intaniatore, 

* Throni^ the pioteotlon of Filippo Soolazi (Pippo Spano), a Floientine ad- 
▼antarar, who beoame a Hnngarian magnate, many Toaeans obtained work in 
Hmigary, where Matthias Oovrinos was a funoos art patron. PeUegrino di 
Terma, Amtnanatini (il grasso Legnainolo), and two nnoles of Benrennto Oel- 

(Baooio and FianoeBoo OeUini) aU finmd faTor at the HnngMrian oonrt 
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the waxed cloths in which the coffers had been wrapped 
were opened, almost all the pieces were found sticking to 
it, and so fell to the ground. Whether Benedetto stood 
amazed and confounded at such an event, in the presence 
of so many nobles, let every one judge for himself ; never- 
theless, having put the work together as well as he could, 
he so contrived it that the king was tolerably satisfied 
therewith ; but the master himself took a mortal aversion 
to the occupation, and for the shame it had brought him 
to, he could no longer endure it. Laying aside all doubt 
and timidity therefore, he resolved to devote himseU to 
sculpture, an art in which he had already made some at- 
tempts while at Loretto, with Giuliano, his uncle ; he had 
executed the Lavatory of the Sacristy, for example, with 
several Angels in marble. Before he left Hungary, there- 
fore, he proved to the king, that if he had in the first 
instance been put to shame, the fault was in the inferior 
nature of the work, and not in his genius, which was a 
versatile and exalted one. Having executed many works, 
both in terra-cotta and marble, all which pleased the king 
greatly, Benedetto returned to Florence : he had no sooner 
arrived there than he was appointed by the Signoria to ex- 
ecute the decorations, in marble, for the door of their 
chamber of audience, where he sculptured figures of boys, 
which are very beautiful, supporting festoons of flowers 
with their arms ; but the most admirable portion of this 
work is the central figure, that of St. John, as a youth, 
which is held to be of singular beauty ; the height is two 
braccia : and to the end that the whole work should be by 
his own hand, Benedetto executed the wood-work ^ which 

* Tb» door wis ezeeoted in 1481 ; the iniartiaiura is not by Benedettoi, bat 
hf Giuliano snd Franossoo di Gioipo (H Fnuidone), and was finished in 14S0. 
T%e statne of Saint John (for some time attributed to Donatello) is in the 
Bargella The two putti holding aandelabia hare been recently disoovered, 
M has also the Justice (brought lately from the UiBzi to its present plaoe 
In the museum). It is a low relief lesembling the Justice of the Bala del 
Ounbio at Perugia, which latter ii also attributed by Herr Sohmaraow to 
Benedetto. The above works (save the Pemgian Justice) are now in th* 
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enoloBes the door himaeU^ representing figures in woods in- 
laid, on the folds, on each fold one, that is to say, the 
figure of Dante being on one side, and that of Petrarch on 
the other. To any who has seen no other work of this kind 
by Benedetto, these two figures alone may suffice to show 
how admirable and excellent a master in tarsia he was. 
The audience-chamber has, in our day, been painted at the 
command of the Signer Duke Gosimo, by Francesco Sal- 
Tiati, as will be related in its due place. 

In the church of Santa Maria Novella, at Florence, and 
in the chapel, painted by Filippino, Benedetto construct- 
ed a Sepulchral Monument' of black marble, for Filippo 
Strozzi, the elder ; he there represented the Madonna with 
Angels, executed yery carefully. The portrait of Filippo 
Strozzi, in marble, prepared by Benedetto for the same 
place, is now in the Strozzi palace. For the elder Lorenzo 
de' Medici, the same artist executed a Bust of the Floren* 
tine painter Giotto ; it was placed in Santa Maria deF Fiore, 
oyer the inscription, of which we haye spoken sufficiently 
in the life of Qiotto. This work, which is in marble, is also 
considered to be a tolerably good one.* 



BargeUo. See Sig. Umberto Road, H mu9$o tuuHonaU nd trimnio^ 188(^-01, 
VAreMvio SUnito dOT Arte^ VL 

• Thie moQiunent (1491-149S) ia etffl in the Strossi ohapel, and Perkme 
<Taeoan Sonlpton, Vol L, p. 380) oalla the tondo of M^^n^ supported bj 
ftdoiing angelfl, not only Benedetto's mMterpieoe, but one of tiie best works 
of the fifteenth oentury. The bnst of FUippo, after remaining for a long time 
in the Stroui palaoe, was sold to the Looyre. There is also a Strom bust ia 
Berlin, oonsidered by Dr. Bode {OazeUe dm Beavx Arity 1888) to be the 
terra-ootta maquette for the bnst in the Lonvxe, snd mnoh finer than the latter. 

* Aooording to Milanesi, the Oommnne, and not Lorenso de* Medici, paid for 
the Giotto and for a bnsi of Antonio Sqnaroialnpi the organist, exeoated in 
the same year, 1490, and for the same plaoe. See Dr. Bode on the yotithfnl 
works of Benedetto in the Repertorium far KumtwUiensehafi^ VII., for 
the year 1884. Dr. Bode attributes to Benedetto in Loreto the Evangelists, 
lutuUe reliefs in Urra'WUa tmaUaia ; two, howerer of these lunettes have 
been found to be modem substitntions. Sig. Pietro Gianoizsi, Benedetto da 
Jfq^afio SeuUore in Loreto^ doubts if the lunetteg be his, snd thinks the lava- 
tory oaanot be a youthful work, but that Benede t to waa in Loreto betwoeB 
1484 and 1487. 
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Benedetto repaired, at a later period, to Naples, sam* 
moned thither on the death of his uncle Ginliano,^ to whom 
he was heir ; he there, in addition to certain works executed 
for the king, sonlptnred a relief in marble, for the Count of 
TerranuoTa,' in the monastery belonging to the monks of 
Monte Olireto. The subject of this work is the Annuncia- 
tion ; * the Virgin is surrounded by Saints and beautiful 
Boys, who sustain garlands of flowers ; in the predella are 
several bassi-rilieyi in a very good manner. In Faensa this 
master erected a magnificent marble tomb for the body of 
San Savino,^ and on this are six stories in bas-relief, repre- 
senting eyents from the life of that saint ; they show much 
power of inyention, and are of most correct design, which is 
manifest in the buildings represented, as well as in the 
figures ; insomuch that, for this as well as for other works. 



"f Aooording to IL MOnii [L^Ai^e tPOr), Ginluno da Majaao, brotim of 
Benedetto, bnilt the triumphal arah at Naplea called Porta Oapoana, the 
Villaa of Pogglo Beale and La Dooheaoai and planned the Daomo of Faenaa. 
He waa for a time master of the worka ot the oathedral at Florence and of the 
aanotoary at Loreto. Vaaari erroneooalj attribntea to him, in the palace of 
Ban Marco at Borne and in the Vatican, work which waa in reaUtj dooe hj 
Ginliano da San Gallo. 

• A letter from the queen of Naplea to Locenao de' Medici, quoted hj 
Milaneai, ahowa that thia monunent waa completed in 1489L Benedetto alao 
ondonbtedlj waa oommiaaioned to ezecnto acnlptnrea for the J\>rta ddC Are^ 
del Ocutelfifiovo, and left leveral unfiniahed fragmenta of thia work at tho 
time of hia death, ainoe each an mentioned in the inyentorj of hia eflbcto. 

* Thia hoM-rtlitf ia in atttc l%e baokgioand, a palace in a garden, ia treated 
in perapectiYe, and indirectly ahowa the inflnence of GhibertL Bee Perkina 
(Tascan Bonlptors), who alao characteiiaea the Madonna aa pleaalng^ the 
angel aa Tiolent and mannered. 

>• The altar of SanSayfaio in the cathedral of Faanai ia daaaed hj Dr. Bode 
aa an eariy woik of 1471, and ia now generally accepted aa each. Perkina 
(Taacan Scnlptora) notea that the 6a«-r^i«/k, althoagh pictorea in marble, 
more nearly meet the requirementa of eonlptiire than do many of Ghiberti*B 
reliefa. The altar haa above it a lunetU with a larcophagaa and atatnettea of 
the Virgin and two Angela ; below are pilaatera and aiz rtUefk, Other im- 
portant worka by Benedetto (1490-08-94) are in San Gimignano, in the 061- 
legiato chnrch, and in Sent* Agoctino. In the latter chnroh there ia an alter of 
San Bartolo. with atatnettea of Faith, Hope, and Oharity, and a Madonna in 
tondo. The lecond work ia a much leaa important altar of Santo Finfti wfailt 
there ia a boat of Onofrio Vanni in the noriirty of the Dnooio. 
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Benedetto was jjxMj acknowledged to be an excellent mas- 
ter in scnlptare. Before he left Bomagna^ he was accord- 
ingly invited to ezecnte the portrait of Ghileotti Malatesta ; 
he also scnlptnred the likeness — ^bnt whether earlier or later 
I do not know— of Henry YIL^ king of Bngland, which he 
did after a portrait on paper, famished to him by certain 
Florentine merchants. The sketches of these two portraits 
were found in the house of Benedetto after his death. ^^ 

Haying finally returned to Florence, he constructed for 
Pietro Mellini, a Florentine citizen, and at that time a yery 
rich merchant, the pulpit of marble " which is still to be 
seen in the church of Santa Oroce, a work considered to be 
one of the rarest excellence, and more beautiful than any 
other eyer executed in that manner. The events from the 
life of St. Francis, which are there represented, are greatly 
extolled, and are, indeed, finished with so much skill and 
care, that nothing better in marble could possibly be de- 
sired, Benedetto having with consummate art sculptured 
rocks, trees, buildings, and various objects in perspective^ 
with other things, brought out with marvellous freedom. 
There is besides a repetition of these decorations on a sepul- 
chral stone beneath the pulpit, and this is executed with so 
much ability that it would not be possible to praise it suffi- 
cientiy. It is affirmed that in the progress of this work 
Benedetto had considerable difficulty with the wardens of 
the works in Santa Oroce ; the cause whereof was, that he 
proposed to erect his pulpit against one of the columns 
which support some of the arches that sustain the roof, and 
intended to perforate the same in order to make a place for 

" TheM bnati hsfenot been traoed. 

>* This pulpit is one of thoie famooi and exquisite deeontiTe eompositioiiB 
in whioh the Tososne exoeOed. In detail, the detached figmee ere gnoef qI 
nther than poweifiil, and the reli^ which vazj in ezcettenoe, fsU below the 
great relUfi of the epoch. The bust of Pietro Mellini hj Benedetto (1474) is 
in the BargeUa Three terra-cotta bagxi for the panels of this pnlpit are in 
priTvto eoUeotlona in Italy, a fourth,- in the Berlin Kasenm, representa the 
dream of Pope Innocent and was neyer ezeonted in marble, bat was xepUoedf 
In the pulpit bj the ** appsoral of the Order of St. Francis.** 
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his staircase, and the entrance to the palpit. Bat the war« 
dens refused their consent, fearing that he might so greatly 
weaken the column by the cavity required for the stairs, as 
to cause the weight above to press too heavily upon it, there- 
by endangering the safety of that part of the church ; Mel* 
lini, however, having given a guarantee that the work 
should be completed without injury of any kind to the 
building, they finally agreed. Benedetto then first of all 
caused the column to be secured externally by strong bands 
of bronze, all that part, that is to say, which from the pul- 
pit downwards is covered with granite (jnetra forte) ; he 
then constructed the steps for ascending to the pulpit, and 
in proportion as he excavated the column within, did he 
add to it externally the granite above-mentioned, in the 
manner that we now see. He thus conducted this work to 
perfection, to the astonishment of all who beheld it, dis- 
playing in every part, and in all the parts together, the ut- 
most excellence that could be desired in such an enter- 
prize. 

Many affirm that Filippo Strozzi the elder, when propos- 
ing to build his palace, requested the advice of Benedetto 
da Maiano, who thereupon constructed a model, after which 
the building was conmienced; but the fabric was after- 
wards continued and completed by Gronaca, when Benedetto 
da Maiano was dead.^' 



1* This palace, ooe of the grandeet ever built, if not inferior to the PaUuao 
Jftdieif in its impretdoa of uimb and weight ; at the aame time it is eren 
more piotareeqae in the distribntion and Taried siie of its openings, the ar- 
rangements of ita rings, gratings, and lanterns. Once aeen, it can no more be 
forgotten than can the Pitti, or the Palasso Veoehio, and it is a worthy me- 
morial of its line of oitizen-princea, the StroszL We oan ask no more perfect 
and no more astonishing example of the breadth and depth of Renaissance 
oaltare than is displayed in the gamut which has at one end Benedetto the 
intanUUort inlaying a chest for the King of Hnngaxy, and at the other end, 
Benedetto the architect rearing this palaoe, which among all dwelling honaes 
remains the most formidably imposing by its frowning mass, yet is picta- 
resqne beyond many richer atraetnres, and which in its skilfolly graduated boa- 
■agea, seems certahily not the work of a carver of delicate Madonnas, but 
rather of a Michebngelesque energy. If Benedetto had been a painter-arohi- 
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Haying acquired sufficient to enable him to live, Bene- 
detto would no longer undertake works in marble after those 
enumerated above, except that he finished the Santa Maria 
Maddalena which had been commenced by Deeiderio da 
Settignano, in the church of Santa Triniti^ and executed 
the Orucifix which is above the altar in Santa Maria del 
Fiore, with some others of a similar kind.^^ 

With respects to architecture, although this master un- 
dertook but a few works in that branch of art, he yet 
proved his skill in those few no less than in sculpture, more 
especially in the management of certain alterations * un- 
dertaken at enormous cost under his direction and by his 
counsels, in the palace of the Signoria of Florence.^ The 
first t was that in the hall, now called the Hall of the Du- 
gento, over which the Signoria desired to erect, not one 
similar room, but two rooms, a hall and an audience cham- 
ber. A wall was thus required to be raised, and not a slight 
one either ; in this wall there was to be a marble door, and 
one of tolerable thickness, nor was less skill and judgment 
than were possessed by Benedetto required for the execution 
of such a work.^ 

In order to avoid diminishing the hall first-mentioned, 
therefore, and yet secure the proper division of those above, 
Benedetto proceeded in the following manner : on a beam of 
one braccio in thickness, and extending in length the whole 
breadth of the hall, he fastened another consisting of two 

ieot inatead of » ■oalpior-AroIiitect the oYmoTvt of the Sferocd Piilaoe would 
hare added, that a bnilding with laoh a play of light upon ite nixfaoe wm the 
work of a ooloriet. Benedetto laid its fonndationi in 1489 ; Filippo Strozii 
died in 1401 ; the leoond range of windows was oompleted in 1406. B Cronaoa 
finished the bnilding, but his beaotifol oorniee has nerer been eanied oat in 
its entire length. 
• Instead of ** oertsin alterations ** read ** three ceilings *' {trepakhi^ 
t The translator has here omitted the word ceiling (paXeo), 
^* The wooden cmcifiz of 1400 still stands on the high altar of the Dooma 
^ This alteration of the Ftdasso Veoohio consisted in the boUding, jnst 
abore the Bala del Dugento^ of two new rooms— the Sola M Oriuolo and 
the Alto ddtt* Udienxa. 

>• Milanesi is donbtfnl whether Benedetto was reaUj the author of all this 
work, and is inoHned to endit it to GioUaiio da Majano and U ftancionai 
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pieces, and giving an elevation by its thickness of two-thirds 
of a braccio ; these being carefolly secured and fastened at 
both ends, formed a projection of two bracoia on each side 
of the wall, and were furnished with clamps, in such a man- 
ner that an arch half a braccio thick, and constructed of 
double bricks, could be raised upon them, being supported, 
moreover, by the principal walls. These beams were then 
dove-tailed together, and so firmly united by strong clamps 
and bands of iron, that they were no longer two, but one. 
But to the end that these beams should not have to bear 
more than the wall supporting the arch, while the arch itself 
should support all the rest, the master furthermore attached 
two strong iron bars to the arch, and these being firmly 
bolted into the lower part of the beams, upheld, and do up- 
hold them in such sort, that even though they did not suf- 
fice of themselves, yet the arch (by means of tiie two strong 
bands surrounding the beams, one on one side of the 
marble door and the other on the other) would be capable 
of upholding a much greater weight than that of the wall 
built upon it, which is of bricks, and half a braccio in thick- 
ness : he nevertheless caused the bricks of which the wall 
was constructed to be moulded in such a manner as to give 
increased breadth to the lower part of the wall, and thus 
impart greater stability to the whole. By these means, and 
thanks to the judicious management of Benedetto, the Hall 
of the Dugento retained all its extent, and above that hall, 
in the same space, by means of the partition wall, the hall 
called that of the OtIuoIo was constructed, with the cham- 
ber of audience wherein the triumph of Gamillus, by the hand 
of Salviati, is depicted. The ornamental work of the ceiling 
was executed in rich carving by Marco del Tasso, with the 
assistance of his brothers Domenico and Giuliano who like- 
wise decorated the ceiling of the hall of the Oriuolo, and 
that of the audience chamber. The marble door between 
these rooms had been made double : of the outer door and 
its decorations we have already spoken, and over the inner 
one Benedetto placed a seated figure of Justice, holding a 
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sword in one hand and the globe in the other ; around the 
arch ia the following inscription : Diligite Justitiam qui 
judicatis terrain. The whole work was conducted with ad- 
mirable^'' art, and finished with extreme care and dili- 
gence. 
For the church of the Madonne delle Grazie, but a short 

distance without the city of Arezzo, Benedetto erected a 
portico with a flight of steps leading to the door of the en* 
trance.^ In the construction of this portico, Benedetto 
made the arches resting on the columns, and beneath the 
roof he placed an architrave, frieze and cornice entirely 
around the fabric. To the channel for conveying off the 
water, which projects to the extent of a braccio and a third, 
he gave the form of a chaplet of roses, cut in the hard stone 
called nMcigno; between the base of the eaves and the den- 
ticulated and oviform ornaments beneath the channel, there 
is a space of two braccia and a half ; and this, with the half 
braccio added by the tiles, gives a projecting roof of about 
three braccia, a very useful, beautiful, rich, and ingenious 
work. In this portico, and in the peculiarities of its con- 
struction, there are many things worthy the consideration 
of artists ; for the master, desiring to give his roof so great 
a projection without modillions or corbels for its support, 
made the stones on which are the carved rosettes of such a 
size that the one half of them only stood forward, while the 
other half was firmly built into the wall ; being thus coun- 
terpoised, they were able to bear the whole weight afterwards 
laid on them without any danger of injury to the building, 
as they have done to the present day, and as the architect 
did not wish the roof of the portico to appear of many 
pieces, as it really was, he surrounded the whole, piece by 
pieces, with a cornice, which seems to form a base to the 

>^ The ftaine of Jnrtioe haa been teplaoed by another, with marble bead and 
hands, and porphyry body ; a low relief of a Jnstioe by Benedetto has recently 
been diaoorered in the UiBsi and taken to the Bargello ; it is probably from 
one of these doors of Benedetto. See note 4. 

u This beantifal portioo stOl exists, bnt the staircase has been altered. 
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chaplet of rosettes, and this being fixed in coffer-work and 
well conjoined, united the whole in such a manner, that 
whoever sees the work belieyes it to be entirely of one 
piece. In the same place, Benedetto constructed a level 
ceiling decorated with gilded rosettes, which is much ad- 
mired. 

Having purchased an estate at about half a mile from 
Prato, beyond the gate leading towards Florence, Benedetto 
built a very beautiful little chapel on the high-road, at no 
great distance from the gate. In a recess of this building 
he placed a figure of Our Lady with the Ohild in her arms, 
which is only in terra-cotta, and although of no other colour 
than that of the clay, is so admirably executed that its 
beauty is equal to that of marble. The same may be said of 
two angels, each holding a light in his hand, placed by the 
artist over all, by way of ornament. The decoration of the 
altar consists of a Dead Christ, the Madonna, and San Gio> 
vanni, executed in marble, and singularly beautiful. At 
his death this master left in his house the commencement of 
many other works, both in terra-cotta and marble.^ 

1* MilMiiMii hM ihown that Benedetto and Gialiftno had itiU another brothei; 
Giovanni, and that the three working together made, in 1480, this taber- 
nacle of the MadonnA deU* UUva The tabemaole and Madonna are now in 
the eathedxal of Ptmto. The Berlin Mnsenm has a painted torarootta M^ 
donna and OhUd (aee Vol XXXVIIL, Second Period, p. 878, OoMeUe det Beata 
ArU for 1888), which, according to Dr. Bode, ia very like the Madonna dell* 
tniTo, bnt larger and finer, and which he belieree to be nndoabtedly hj Bene* 
dettou Dr. Bode alto aacribea to him another terra-cotta, a Madonna borne 
by Angela, and certain reliefk, all in the Berlin Mneeom. Matteo CiiitaU, al* 
thoogh not indnded l^ Vaaari among hia Livea, ia a ecnlptor of great impor- 
tance and doeely affiliated with Benedetto of Maiano by the character of hia 
worka. M. Charlea Triarte has written (Pane, 1886) an important monograph 
npon Matteo CivitaH, in which he daima that Matteo*B atyle unites the fif« 
teenth and sixteenth centuries, and that he is the last of those contained yet 
fervent sculptors who instinotlTely avoided all violence of movement and all 
eontortaon. He was bom in I486, and died in 1501, passing his life in Flor- 
ence, Lncca, Pisa, Genoa, Samna, and OarnMSk Neady all hia best works 
are in Lncca. These are the tomb of Pietro da Hoceto (cathedral of Lncca), 
a Fonntaxn (church of Ban Miohele), a FUtd (church of the Lammari), the 
pulpit and two fonts (in cathedral), a Madonna and Child (church of the 
Triialty). and Statue of the Virgin in thnfofade of San Miohele^ He is also one 
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Benedetto da Maiano*'^ drew extremely well^ as may be 
seen by certain drawings preserved in our book. He died 

of the most delioate and ezqnudte Maong the nuwten of ornament— 4ee hie 
iempietto^ elao hie alter of Saint Regoloe, both in the cathedral of Laooa, and 
hie Annunciation in the Mnaemn. There are in the cathedral of Genoa liz 
•tatnee bj Matteo Ciyitali repreeenting Adam, Etc, Zacharlah, £Uzabeth, and 
Abraham. A large relief in a lunette with a aoene from the life of BL John 
Baptist ie aleo attributed to Mattea 

M Benedetto, bom 144S, died May 94, 1497. 

*^ When Benedetto da Maiano died Oocimo BoeeeU waa appointed adminia- 
trator. The list of books which Benedetto left is interesting, as showing what 
works an artist of the time owned and need. They were the Bible, the 
DMna dmunedia^ the Vangeli e Fioretti of Si Francis, Titns linns, the 
Chronicle of Florence, the Life of Alexsnder of Macedon, Lives of the Fathers, 
Boccaccio, 8. Antonino, the Book of Vices and Virtnes, the Nw^ino^ and 
lAbro dtf* LoMdL See Crowe and CavalcaseUe, History of Pahiting in Italy, 
m., 429, note 2, quoting a report of Ceeare Gnasti, published in Archie, 
8tor,, VoL XVl., part 1st, p. 93. 

Benedetto da liaiano is a master who nerer rises to the greatest heights, 
but who is never disappointing, ia nerer inadequate, and who in his fineet 
Madonnas (generally those in the tandi above sepulchral monuments), and 
especially in his architectural arrangement of pulpits, shrines, etc., attains the 
full measure of the best Florentine eclecticism ; with his bust of Fletro MellinI 
he holds an honorable place among the realistic portraitists of his epoch. In hia 
relief t he had a tendency to follow Ghiberti, and when we see the relative 
weakness of reliefi in the hands of even such good sculptors aa Benedetto, 
we realize how easily pictorial sculpture might have triumphed and degen- 
erated had it not been for the corrective influence of Donatella Indeed it ia 
l^ comparing the reiiefk of the gates of San Giovanni with those of Benedetto, 
Antonio Rossellino, and others that we best realize the transcendent capacity 
of Lorenzo Ghiberti, advancing far t>eyond its epoch and being sufficient unto 
itsdf. Benedetto as an architect has an enduring title to &me in the Strozzi 
Pkdaoe of Florence, as sculptor he has left no superlative masterpiece, al- 
though Vernon Lee and Fkter have found material for admirable studies in 
his bust of Pietro Mellini ; but, on the other hand, he produced works which 
oall attention in nearly every medium that the Renaissance offered to the 
sculptor-decorator. He is the all-round craftsman of the Quaitroeenta^^ 
marble-cutter, inlayer, worker in terra-ootta, stucco, and carved wood, direct- 
ing a whole staff of workmen in his shop of the Via de* Servi (a shop which 
still shelters Florentine industry), and leaving us, in the inyentoryof his per- 
sonal estate, his furniture end books, material enough to give an excellent 
idea of the simple and yet thoroughly artistic surroundings of the men who 
decorated fifteenth-century Florence. His books introdnoe us to a workman 
who knew, above all, his Bible and his Lives of the Saints, who read his Flor- 
entine History, Dante, and only added a few classieal authors, since to him 
who worked for churches Madonna and the saints suflced, and he who did the 
mythological decorations for a study or palace could get his scheme, ready 
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in the year 1498, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and 
was interred by his friends in San Lorenzo. His property 
was beqneathed, after the death of oertain rektives, to the 
brotherhood of the Bigallo. 

mada, from lome hnmaniBl and ■oholar. In mim, BenedeHo in Ua beat 
aohieYement ia the oomnde of tha most ezoellent edeetio loalpton, In hia 
minor worki ha ia tha rapraaentatiTe of tha onftaman who anpplied tha artif- 
tio daily naada of tba BaDaiaaanoQ^ 



ANDEEADEL VEEBOOOHIO, FLORENTINE PADSTP- 
EB, GOLDSMITH, AND SOULPTOB* 

[Bom 1485; dM148a] 

BiBUOOBAPHT.^W. Bode, ItaUmUehmr BUdhautr der Smatittmet, W. 
Bode» BOdmerJu det Andrea dd Verroechia, Jahrtnteh derXP.&t VoL III« 
91, 88S. W. Bodop in the Dohme Series of Kuntt und KUnMtUr, Tt*rm—>ii 
Ulmaim, HmodsUo dti Verrooehioper UrUievo dA Dottate tFArgenio^ VArtK 
8tor, dOP ArU^ YIL B. Milnta, Andrea dd VerroeMo et U t4)mbeau d$ 
Franeeeea Tomdbuoni, Oautte dse Beattx ArU^ Tfaiid Period, VL, p. 277. 
Oomeliiis von F»brioqr, Andrea del Verroechio ai eerviH de* Medici^ in the 
Arehivio Storieo deW Arte for 180ft, VUL, p. 164. P. FnnooMhini, II DouaU 
d'Argenio del tempio di & Oiwanni^ in Ftrense^ Jfemoria Skiriea^ Floranoe, 
1804. n Lfbro di Antonio BOli eUtm copU neUa BfblioUca JioMianaU di 
FirenMe^ pnUiihed bj Oomeliiu Ton Fafarioiy, alio oonUune oertain refer- 
enoee to y erroodhio. The wmnidTOoate of Y errooohio, Dr. Bode, has been m 
wmnnlj oombated by Dt, FriiiODi,who nfueea to aooept many of the fonner'a 
attribntlona. 

THE Florentine, Andrea del Yerroccliio, was at onoe 
a goldsmith, a master in perspective, a soolptor, a 
carver in wood, a painter, and a musician ; bat it is 
tme that he had a somewhat hard and cmde manner in 
sculpture and painting, as one who had acquired those arts 
by infinite labour and study, rather than from a gift of 
nature. Had he possessed the facility arising from natural 
powers to an equal degree with the diligence and industry 
wherewith he was gifted, and which he bestowed on the 
arts he exercised, Andrea Verroechio would have been 
among the most excellent of masters. But these arts re* 
quire the union of zealous study with natural qualities in 
their highest perfection, and where either fails, the artist 

> Andrea di Midhele di Franoeeoo Oione was bom in 1485 ; he ynm i^pprm- 
tioed to Ginliano Ycrrooolii, and hanoe oalled del Yerrooohaob 
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rarely attains to the first rank in his profession.' Yet 
study will condnct him to a certain eminence, and therefore 
it is that Andrea, who carried this to an extent beyond all 
other masters, is counted among the distinguished and 
eminent masters of our arts. 

In his youth Andrea Verrocchio gave considerable atten- 
tion to science, more especially to geometry. When occu- 
pied in goldsmith's work he executed, among many other 
things, certain brooches or buttons for the copes used in 
the church of Santa Maria del Fiore in Florence, which are 
still in that cathedral,' with several larger works ; among 
these is a vase surrounded by figures of animals, garlands of 
flowers, and various fantasies, a work known to all gold- 
smiths, with another of similar kind, on which there is a 
dance of children, which is very graceful and beautifuL 

* Meant. Crowe and CavaloueDe olwerre that Venooohio in hia painting 
oombined the manners of leTeial different masters — ^Frm Filippo Lippi, Andrea 
dal Caatagno, and Domenioo Yenesiana In spite of the wide diasimilaxity of 
the two aoulptors, Baldinnooi's statement that Verrocchio studied with Do- 
nstello is thoroogiily reasonable, as he learned much from his great prede« 
oeasor, howcTer long or short a time he may have been actnally his papiL 

a AU these works have perished ; as a goldsmith Verrocchio is only known 
to ns by one hoM-rtlirf upon the aQver sltar of the Florentine Baptistery. 
Herr Cornelius von Fabriosy, in an article upon Andrea del Verrocchio, in the 
■errice of the Medid, VArch. 8tor. delT Arte, May-Jnne, 1895, pp. 164-176, 
notes onr lack of knowledge concerning Andrea's youth, and the fact that the 
earliest works mentioned by Vasari (putting goldsmith^s work out of the 
question) do not antedate 1467, in which year he began the St. Thomas of Or 
San Michele, while most of the works named by Vasari were not begun before 
1488. Heir von Fabriosy shows that by 1461 Andrea had graduated from the 
goldsmith's shop, and had become a oompetitor with Desiderio and GiuUano 
da Majano for a chapel or itdieulut to be erected in the cathedral of Orrieto. 
(This chapel, which was eventually built by Oiovanni di Meuodo da Siena, hat 
been destroyed.) Herr Ton Fabriosy publishes in his article a list (from a 
fifteenth-century document) of works done by Andrea for the Medici; 
this includes, besides the David and the PtUto of the Palazzo Veochio, a hel- 
met, painted standards, and other objects executed for the jousts of Giuliano 
and Lorenzo de' MedlcL Another entry in the list mentions the setting up of 
many '* antique*' heads above the arches to the court-yard of the Medici Pisl- 
aoe; anything done for this court-yard, finished in 1454, would count among 
Andrea's earliest works. The list, furthermore, shows that Verrocchio, like 
so many other artiata of the Renaiaaanoe, auperintended the arrangementa of 
festivals and piooeasiiwis, or at all events executed decorations for the sama 
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These works aflFording proof of his competenoe, Andrea 
was appointed by the Gnild of the Merchants to prepare 
two * historical compositions in relief, for the two ends of 
the altar of San GioTanni ; these works are in silyer, and 
when completed acquired him high praise and a very great 
name. 

At that time, some of those large figures of the Apostles, 
in silrer, which stand ordinarily on the altar of the Pope^s 
chapel in Borne, were wanting, with other ornaments, also 
in silver ; wherefore, Andrea being sent for, the commission 
to prepare all that was required in that matter was given to 
him with great favour, by Pope Sixtus, when the master 
conducted the whole work to completion, with remarkable 
judgment and much diligence." Meanwhile, Andrea, per« 
ceiving that great store was set by the many antique statues 
and other things of that kind discovered in Some, seeing 
too that the Pope commanded the bronze horse* to be^ 
placed in San Giovanni Laterano, and that even of suck 
fragments as were daily found — ^to say nothing of eiktir^ 
works — ^great account was made ; observing all this, I say„ 
he resolved to devote his attention to sculpture, and there^ 
upon, abandoning altogether the calling of the goldsmith,, 
he set himself to cast certain small figures in bronze, which 
were very much commended : taking courage from this, he^ 
soon afterwards began to work in marble also.^ 

Kow it happened at this time that the wife of Francesco^ 
Tomabuoni" died in child-bed, and her husband, who had 

4 He made only on« of these, ehrea 1477. The altar, kept ovdinaiily in ib^ 
Opera del Daomo, ia used onoe a year in the Baptistery. Two smaU sketohet 
in terra-ootta for this silTer relief bekmg to M. Adolphe de Bothsohild. M. 
Bpecjesy, Anitrian Ambaandor to Borne, has a finer and more oomplete 
■ketoh, also in tena-eoita, of the same anbjeot Bee Herr Hermann Ulmann, 
rAreh. 8Utr., VIL, 60 a8W). 

• Exeonted 1471-148i, they were stolen about the middle of the last oentory. 

* The hone of the Mazoos AnreliiMk 

T M. M&nta {VA(f$ tPOr,^ 400), inslrting upon the exaggeration of Vasari, 
deolarei that Verroodhio's admiratktt for antiquity was always purely Fla«. 



• Baron Ton Beumont oonsidera thaii CUovanni, not Iftanoesoo Tomabaonii. 
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greatly loved her while liying, desired to do her all the hon- 
our in his power after her death ; he therefore commis- 
sioned Andrea to erect a monument to her memory, and the 
master thereupon represented the lady herself on the stone 
which covered her tomb> with the birth of her infant, and 
her departure to another life ; he added three figures, rep- 
resenting three virtues, which were considered very beauti- 
ful, being the first work that he had executed in marble.* 

Having then returned to Florence with money, fame, and 
honour, Andrea Verrocchio was appointed to execute a figure 
of David in bronze,* two braccia and a half high, which, be- 
ing completed, was placed, to the great credit of the master, 
on the summit of the staircase, where the chain formerly 
was. While Andrea was occupied with the statue just de- 
scribed, he likewise made the figure of Our Lady, in marble> 
which is over the tomb of Messer Leonardo Bruni, of Arezzo, 
in the church of Santa Groce ; ^ this he executed while still 
young, for the architect and sculptor, Bernardo Rossellino, 

was donor of the monmnent, and beUeres that the tomb waa never taken from 
Florence to ita Roman destination. M. MQnta thinkif from the atyle of the 
fragmenta of thia tomb preaerred in the Bazgello, that the date of the work 
mnot have been mnch earlier than 1477, the year of Franoeaoo*a death, or elae 
that the tomb was the work of a leas akilf td artiat than Verrocchio. M. Milknta 
diaagreea with Von Renmont, and ia convinced that the tomb of Franoeaoa 
waa set np in S. M. ddla Minenra, and waa remoyed aboat 1588, when the 
Tomabnoni family became extinct, and the chapel waa given to the Nari. The 
three Virtaea from this tomb (together with a Justice, added, thinks the critic, 
for the sake of symmetry) have been identified by MM. Mttnta, Conrajod, 
and Bode as in the collection of Mme. B. Andr6 in Paris. They are An- 
dreaU earlieat statnea of authenticated date. Bee Gaxette de$ Beauz AvU for 
1891, Third Period, VL 

* The translator haa here omitted a few worda, vis.: ^ Which aepukdnce waa 
put up in the Minerva.*' 

* The David executed in 1476 (n. a. ) atood first in the Pslasio Vecohio, but ia 
now in the Bargello. The face ia especially interesting, aa potentially con- 
taining the elements which developed into the type of Lecmazdo da Vinci, and 
tiiTough the latter into that of Luini, Beltraffio, and half the paintera of Lom- 
baxdy. 

>" A Madonna and Child in Umdo^ with angeb on either aide, the whole 
forming a lunette. Bruni died in 144S, ao that if Verrocchio waa really bom 
in 14S5, he must have executed thia Madonna long alter Bruni's death. 8e0 
Milanesi, IH, 861, noteL 
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who erected the whole work^ which is in marble, as we have 
before said. The same artist prepared a mezzo-relievo in 
marble, of Onr Lady with the Child in her arms, a half 
length, which was formerly in the Medici palace, ^^ and is 
now placed, as being a very beantif nl thing, oyer a door in 
the apartments of the Dachess of Florence. The same mas* 
ter also executed two heads in metal, one representing Alex- 
ander the Oreat, taken in profile ; the other Darins, por* 
trayed after his own fancy ; each forming a separate picture 
by itself, both in mezzo-relieyo, and yaried in the crests^ 
armour, and all other particulars. These were both sent to 
Matthias Gorrinus, King of Hungary, by the illustrious Lo- 
renzo de' Medici, the elder, with many other things, as will 
be related in the proper place.^ 

Having by all these works acquired the name of an excel- 
lent master, more especially as regarded casting in bronze, 
wherein he took great delight, Andrea was appointed to 
execute the monument of Oiovanni and Piero, sons of Go- 
simo de' Medici, the decorations of which are in bronze, and 
in full relief. The sarcophagus is of porphyry, supported 
by four bronze consoles, which are decorated with foliage of 
great beauty, and finished with the most diligent care. 
This monument stands between the chapel of the sacrament 
and the sacristy," nor would it be possible to discover a 
more perfectly executed work, whether cast or chiselled ; on 
this occasion the master also gave proof of his skill in archi-* 
tecture. Having erected the tomb in question within the 
embrasure of a window, five braccia in breadth, and about 

" There ia a fine tem-ocyfcta of thii sabjeot in the mtueam of the Hospital 
of Sw Maria Nnova, at Florenoe. The fate of the work mentioned above ia 
nnhnowu. 

" MUanesi knows nothing of theie worki except that a font was ordered of 
Andrea l^ Matthias in 148& 

" Thii weU-known tomb (1473) ia stiU in aiiu. A doooment printed hj 
Herr GomeUns von Fabiiosj, Andrea del Verrocehio ai servizi de Jfedici^ 
VAreh, 8tor» delV Arte^ May--Jane, 1895. proTea that Andrea alao oxeonted the 
very simple monument to Gosimo de* Medioi the elder, in the same sacristy. 
The fountain or lavatory in the little room off the laoiistj ia Tsrionaly attrib- 
uted to Verxooohio and to 
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ten high, and placed the sarcophagus on a basement which 
diyides the above-named chapel of the sacrament from the 
old sacristy ; he then, to close the aperture from the tomb 
to the ceiling, constmcted a grating in bronze, of an ovi- 
form pattern, representing most naturally a net work of 
ropes, which he adorned at intervals with festoons and other 
fanciful embellishments, the whole work evincing great 
powers of invention, extraordinary judgment, and consum- 
mate skill. 

Donatello had erected a tabernacle for the Oouncil of Six 
of the OuQd of Merchants (that which is now in the oratory 
of Or San Michele opposite to St. Michael), and there was 
likewise to have been made a San Tommaso in bronze, lay- 
ing his hand on the wound in the side of Christ : but this 
work was not proceeded with, because among those who had 
the charge of that matter, were some who would have it done 
by Donatello, while others would have Lorenzo Ghiberti, 
and thus the afibir had remained while Donate and Lorenzo 
were living, but the two statues were finally entrusted to 
Andrea Verrocchio. Having accordingly made the models 
and moulds, our artist cast the figures, when they came out 
so firm, complete, and beautiful, that the casting was con- 
sidered a most admirable one. Andrea then set himself to 
polish and finish his work, which he brought to the perfec- 
tion in which we now see it, and than which nothing better 
can be found* The incredulity of Thomas, i6id his too 
great desire to assure himself of the truth of the fact related 
to him, are clearly perceived in his countenance, but at the 
same time the love with which he lays his hand most ten- 
derly on the side of Ohrist is also manifest. In the figure 
of the Saviour likewise, as he raises his arm with much free- 
dom of attitude, and opening his vesture, disperses the 
doubts of his incredulous disciple, there is all that grace and 
divinity, so to speak, which art can give to the form it repre- 
sents. The manner in which Andrea has clothed these fig- 
ures also, in beautiful and well arranged draperies, makes it 
manifest that he was no less intimately acquainted with his 
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art than were Donate, Lorenzo^ and the other masters who 
had preceded him : wherefore this work well deserved to be 
placed within a tabernacle made by Donate, and to be held, 
as it ever has been, in the highest estimation. ^^ 

The reputation of Andrea could not now attain to any 
higher degree in this branch of art, and as he was one of 
those men who are not satisfied with excellence in one thing, 
bat who desire to possess the same distinction in others also, 
he turned his attention to painting, and by means of study, 
produced the cartoon of a combat of undraped figures, very 
well executed with the pen, to be afterwards painted on the 
faQade of a building." He prepared the curtoons in like 
manner for other pictures, historical pieces, &c., and after- 
wards began to put them into execution, but whatever may 
have been the cause, these works remained unfinished. 
There are some drawings by this master in our book, which 
display very great judgment and extraordinary patience; 
among them are certain female heads, of which the features, 
expressions, and arrangement of the hair, were constantly 
imitated, for their exceeding beauty, by Leonardo da Vinci. ^ 
We hare besides two horses, with the various measurements 
and the proportions according to which they are to be in- 
creased from a smaller to a larger size, all which are correct 
and free from error. There is also a rilievo in terra-cotta 
in my possession ; this is the head of a horse copied from 
the antique, and is a singularly beautiful thing. The 

>« The Christ with &b. Thomai wm oommenoed in 1478 tnd finished in 
148SL Bl Htknts, in findsing the profound sentiment of thu group, sees in its 
ezpreiai0n a f ozeshadowing of what Andrea^s great pupil, Leonardo, was to giro 
to the world later in his Last Snpper of Milan. C. 0. Peikins, while also em- 
phasizing this aentiment, deplores what he finds to be exaggeration in the ez- 
pcession and angnlarity of morement and draperies aUke. One may add that 
there is a oertain confusion in these draperies, and that the eye wanders over 
the entire group instead of instinotively focusing one paramount and striking 

eflbot* 

>• This cartoon is lost 

>* Here the direct testimony of Vasari is added to the indication seen in 
the face of the David, that Yerrooohio was the originator of the ^ype wfatoh 
has become that of Leonardo da Vinoi. 
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venerable Don Yincenzio Borghini has likewise drawings in 
his book, of which we have already spoken. Among others, 
there is the design for a sepulchral monument, erected by 
Andrea, in Venice, for a doge of that republic, with an 
Adoration of the Magi and a female head, all depicted on 
paper with the most finished delicacy, ^^ 

Andrea Verrocchio executed the figure in bronze of a boy 
strangling a fish, on the fountain of the yilla at Gareggi, 
for Lorenzo de' Medici. This the Signer Duke Cosimo has 
now caused to be placed, as we see, on the fountain in the 
court of his palace ; the boy is a truly admirable figure.^ 

At a later period, and when the erection of the cupola of 
Santa Maria del Fiore had been completed, it was resolved, 
after many discussions, that the copper ball, which, accord- 
ing to the directions left by Filippo Brunelleschi, was to 
be placed on the summit of that edifice, should be prepared. 
The order to do this was consequently given ^ to Andrea, 
who made the ball four braccia high, and fixing it on a disc 
of proportionate size, he chained and secured it in such a 
manner that the cross could afterwards be safely erected 
upon it, which operations being completed, the whole was 
put up amidst great festivities and with infinite rejoicing of 
the people. There was without doubt much skill and care 
required for the execution of this work, and the rather, as 
it was needful so to contrive that the ball could be entered, 
as is in fact the case, from below, and also to secure it by 
various fastenings, in such a manner that storm and wind 
should not damage the construction.^ 

Andrea Verrocchio never gave himself rest ; he was per- 
petually occupied either with painting or sculpture, and 
sometimes changed from one to the other, to the end that 

IT MoBt of the dzswings mentiomed by Yaflui are lost 

18 This little statue, still in the basin of the fountain of the Plalazso Veo« 
Ohio, is one of the most oharming works of the Renaissanoe. It is a oaprioe, 
bat a oaprice fall at onoe of sdenoe and of spontaneity. 

>*Inl46& 

** After the ball of Andrea was thrown down l^ lightning, the present one^ 
which is larger, was erected in its stead. 
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he might not weary himself by too long a continuance at 
one thing, as many do. And although he did not pnt the 
cartoons aboye described in execution, he nevertheless did 
paint some pictures ; among others, one for the nuns of San 
Domenico, in Florence, a work in which it appeared to him 
that he had acquitted himself very well ; ^^ wherefore, no 
long time after, he painted another in San Salvi, for the 
monks of Vallombrosa. The subject of this picture is the 
Baptism of Ghrist by St. John,^ and being assisted in it by 
Leonardo da Vinci, then a youth and Andrea's disciple, the 
former painted therein the figure of an angel, which was 
much superior to the other parts of the picture. Perceiv- 
ing this, Andrea resolved never again to take pencil in hand, 
since Leonardo, though still so young, had acquitted him- 
self in that art better than he had done.^ 
Oosimo de' Medici, having at this time many antiquities 

•> Mr. Berraton (Floreiitine Patnten of the RenaiManoe, Kew York, 1806) 
attribntes to Verroochio an Annnnoiartion (UiBii, 1288), a Madonna and Ang^ 
(104a, Berlin), and, conditionally, three profile portraits of women (Uffizl, 
Berlin, Poldi-Pezzoli of Milan) ; a Madonna and Angels (London), and a por- 
trait (Vienna, LiohteniBtein). Heir Fabriosy, op. ett., proves that Verrooohio 
painted a portcait of Lnoresia Donati ; he thinks it may be identified with a 
portrait of a girl in the Berlin Museum, there ascribed to F. Onmaooi, or per- 
haps with the profile portrait of a girl accredited to RaffiMllino del (3arbo, in 
the Barker ooUeotion, London. 

** In the Florentine Academy. 

M xhis seems like many of the fables of the Renaissance ; but Dr. Riohter, 
in his Leonardo da Vinci, says that not only the angel mentioned by Vasari, 
but also the second angel and the figure of Christ axe painted in oil, the 
favorite medium of Leonardo, whereas Andrea never departed from the use of 
tempera, M. MCknts, in the Bevtte dsi Deux Mondee, 1887, VoL LXXXTTT., p. 
659, advocatee the theory that Verroochio only reaUy developed after contact 
with his great pupil Leonardo, from whom he learned quite as much as Leonardo 
did from him. Dr. Bode, after a long and careful comparative study (see hie 
Italieniacher BUdhauer der Benait»ance\ attributes to Verroochio a Madonna 
in the Berlin Museum, one in the Stftdel Institute of Frankfort, the fine 
Tobias with the three archangels in the Florentine Academy (see Dr. Gustave 
Frizzoni, who combats Dr. Bode in VoL L of the ArcK Stor. delV Arte^ p. 
3d2), and the Tobias with a sing^ angel in the National Grallery. He restores 
indeed to Verxocchio a whole group of pictures accorded to him by Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, but given by Morelli to the PoUajuoli MM. Lafe- 
nestre and Richtenberger accredit to Verroochio, and reproduce in their 
Florence, p. 39, a Virgin, enthroned with saints, in the Uffiad. 
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brought from Borne, in his possession, had caused an exceed- 
ingly beantif nl Marsyas, in white marble, fastened to a tree, 
and on the point of being flayed,^ to be placed within the 
door of this garden or court where it borders on the Via 
de Ginori. This, Lorenzo, his nephew, desired to see ac- 
companied by another Marsyas in pietra rossa (the torso 
and head of which had come into his hands), a work of high 
antiquity, and much greater beauty than that first men- 
tioned ; but the figure being so extensiyely mutilated, he 
could not effect his purpose, whereupon he gave the torso 
and head to Andrea Verrocchio,* that this master might re- 
store it, and he completed it so perfectly, adding the legs, 
thighs, and arms that were wanting to that figure, in pieces 
of red marble, that Lorenzo was highly satisfied, and caused 
the statue to be placed in face of the other on the opposite 
side of the door. The antique torso of this Marsyas was 
executed with such minute care and thought, that certain 
slender white yeins in the red stone had been turned to ac- 
count by the artist, and made to seem like those small nerves 
discovered in the human form when the skin has been re* 
moved, a circumstance that must have given this work a 
most life-like appearance when in its original perfection.* 

The Venetians at this time, desiring to do honour to the 
distinguished valour of Bartolommeo da Bergamo, who had 
obtained for them many great victories, resolved to raise a 
monument to his name, hoping thereby to encourage other 
leaders. Having heard the renown of Andrea, they there- 
fore invited him to Venice, where he was commissioned to 
execute an equestrian statue of the commander above-named, 

* ** QtMndo OMva U mo primiero ptdinunto ** ihoiild be tnuiBlated ** when 
it had ita fint polish.** 

*« See the Life of DonateUo, p. 816 of Vol. L 

**M. MQnti ezpreeaes ■uipriee that Lorenzo shotdd have aet thia taak to a 
man lo Uttle in real aympathy with antique art as was Venooohia Milaaeai 
doabts the attribntioin to Verroochio, as restdrer, of the second Marsyas in the 
UfBzi, bdieving this Marsyas to be rather the one giTen by Don Tlrginio 
Orsini (See VoL III., p. 867, note 1.) Herr Ton Fabriozy, op. eU,, says that 
the two toni ot Marsyas at present in the gallery are not those restoied by 
VcrrDoehio and Donatello. 
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which was to be placed on the Piazza of SS. Oioyanni and 
Paolo. The master accordingly, having prepared the 
model, was proceeding to take the necessary measures for 
casting it in bronze, when, by the favour of certain persons 
among the Venetian nobles, it was determined that Vellano 
of Padua should execute the figure of the general, and 
Andrea Verrocchio that of the horse only ; but the latter no 
sooner heard this, than having first broken the head and 
legs of his mould, he returned in great anger to Florence 
without saying a word. His departure being told to the 
Bignoria, they caused him to understand that he should 
never dare again to enter Venice, for if he did so they would 
take off his head. To this menace the master wrote in re- 
ply, that he would take care not to return, seeing that 
when they had once taken off his head, it would be beyond 
their power to give him another, nor could they ever get as 
good a one put on the horse, whose head he had broken, as 
he would have made for it. Notwithstanding this reply, 
which did not displease those rulers, Andrea was afterwards 
induced to return to Venice, when his appointments were 
doubled. He then restored his first model, and cast it in 
bronze, but did not entirely finish it, for having taken cold, 
when he had exposed himself to much fatigue and heat in 
casting the work, he died in Venice after a few days' ill- 
ness.* Nor was this undertaking, which wanted but a little 

** The oelebrated e^ndatHere^ Btttolommeo OoUeone, who wm OAptoiii of the 
Vmetiaii foroM, died (1470), kftTing to the repablio 910,000 gold florinfl, be- 
■idee honiehold eflTeote, pkte. honei, etc., on oondition that hii eqaestriui 
statue ihoald be erected in the tqnaie of Si. Mark. The Signory was per- 
plexed ; an old statute forbade the enonmberingof the (then) imall piassawith 
monoments, and Venetian jealousy gmdged gnuiting to great an honor to any 
individnal ; but at length the Signory, always fertile in shifts and compromises, 
decided to place the statue on the aquare ot the Seuola di San Marco, adjoin* 
Ing the church of SS. Oioranni e Pisolo, thus adhering to the letter of the wiU 
and depriving the great piasxa of a magnificent ornament. This statue of 
CoUeone is one of the mysteries, as it is one of the triumphs, of the Renais- 
sance. How could Verrocchio, often so tentatiTe and apparently hesitating, 
produce this magnificently sure and perfect masterpiece? Much in it is cer- 
tainly characteristic of him, but combined with the life which is seen in his 
JPutto of the fountain of the Palazxo Veochio, and something of the angularity 
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to its completion^ and was placed in its destined position^ 
the only one he thns left unfinished : ^ there was another 

of hia David, tiiera ii a giandeixr and a fire whioh he never approaobei in hii 
other works. If Leopardi the Venetian, who finished and signed it, deserrea 
the greater part of the glory, why do his other artistic oreations show no kin- 
ship with it ? VenoGchio*s will proves that he left the statue unfinished ; but 
did he leave a model nearly completed, nearly ready for casting ? He desired 
that Lorenzo di Credi shoold finish his work, bat the Seoate idiotted its oom- 
pletion to Aleeaandro Leopardi Leopardi inscribed the sorclngle under the 
horse's belly with the words ^^ Alexander Leopardiu v.f. opue.^ The v,f. 
may mean venetuifeeU (made) or venetusfudU (oast). The Venetians called 
him ** del CavsUo," and the Gonnoil of Ten say in their registers, *'in bdialf 
of this work we name and praise only our own Alessandro. ** This last has bat 
little weight; any Venetian would have said as much of any Florentine who 
entexed the lists with another Venetian, and in this case it mast be remem- 
bered that the Bignory had quanelled with Verroochio, who had died very sud- 
denly after his return to Venice, as men were a^t to do who were recalcitrant 
or lebellious. The inscription in B. Maria dell' Orto, on the grave of Leo- 
pardi, says that he was the maker of the pedestal, which is monumental and 
greatly enhances the effect of the statue. A document has been recently dis- 
oovered in Florence which would seem to prove that Verroochio really did 
leave a model which was sufficiently finished to be cast as his, Andres's, work* 
In this document, dated October 7, 1488, Lorenzo di Oredi states, first, that 
the statues of horse and man had been ordered of Verroochio, at a price of 
1,800 dnoats ; secondly, that at the time of his death Verroochio had only 
made the model in day for the JIgures of horae and man, for which 880 ducats 
had already been advanced ; thirdly, that he, Lorenzo, had taken in charge the 
oontinuation of the work ; fourttily, that he, Lorenzo, had handed over the 
said work to Giovanni d* Andrea di Domenico, a Florentine, to be finished. 
Later the work upon the atatue waa put into the hands of Alessandro Leo- 
pardi. but the important point which is proved by the document is that Ver- 
roochio left the figures of horse and man practically ready for casting. 
Symonds has probably come nearer to the truth than any one in calling the 
O[>lleone " the joint produotion of Florentine science and Venetian fervor ; " 
but we may fairly reduce Leopaidi*s ahare to the pedeatal, the casting, and to 
■uoh additiona aa may have enhanced the dharaoter of the atatue, but not 



" Dr. W. Bode has identified, as by Andrea, a small bronze relief (a De- 
scent from the Gross) in the Chureh of the Carmine, Venice. From their re- 
semblance in style to this relief Dr. Bode attributes to Andrea the Judgment 
of Paris in the Drejrfus collection, and the fine relief at S. Kensington called 
the Discordia. (See VArck. 8tor.^ 189S, p. 79.) The lovely colored relief in 
the Battier collection, Fteis, called a Scipio, is attributed by Dr. Bode to Ver- 
roochio. See reproductions in Mtknti, VAge dPOr^ and in VoL IIL of the 
Prussian Annuary {Jahrbuch der K P. S,), This relief has also been ao- 
ondited to Leonardo. 
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dao, which he was execnting in Pistoja, the tomb of Car- 
dinal Fortegnerra namely, adorned with figures of the three 
Theological Virtues, and that of Ood the Father above 
them. This monument was afterwards completed bj the 
Florentine sculptor, Lorenzetto.* 

When Andrea Verrocchio died, he had attained to his 
fifty-sixth year ;^ his death caused very great sorrow to his 
friends and disciples, who were not a few, but more par«* 
ticularly to the sculptor Nanni Grosso, a very eccentric 
person, and peculiar in the exercise of his art, as well as in 
his life. It is related of this artist, that he would never 
undertake any work out of his workshop, more particularly 
for monks or friars, but on condition that the door of the 
cellar, or whatever place the wine was kept in, should be 
left constantly open, that he might go to drink whenever he 
pleased, without asking leave from any one. It is also said, 
that having once returned from the hospital of Santa Maria 

changed it. For the ohaxmoter of this nutgnifioent itatae ie Venoochio*! ; its 
stem and Tizile beauty and its martial dignity axe as mooh akin to the Floren- 
tine sobool as the Inxnriant snd faeile style which Leopardi shows in his works 
elsewhere is chaxaotecistio of Venetian feeling. Certain critics hare need the 
word brawura in writing of it, but hese is not bravura but rather fire ; some- 
thing of Venetian splendor Leopardi may have added to the equipment and 
armor, in the widely flanging sides to the hefanet and spreading cnrre of the 
shoulder-pieoes, snd something, too, he may have contributed of Venetian 
9t$perbia to the attitude of the oondottiert as he turns in his saddle. Some- 
thing of inspiration may have come from the character of the soldier himself^ 
whom Spina described in terse, monumental words, which might be graven 
on the bronse, ** Soldo pamo^ v<t(a tuperbct^ retplentUnU per le ricehe etrmi 
€ pennaehi topra nobU eorHere, oeeM nerl, nella guardatura $d aeuUma 
dtl lume^ eitri, penetrantio terrHbUi^^^ but in spite of all this the stem and 
grave soldier rode forth from a Florentine brain, and the finest equestrian 
statue of the TTonsiasannn zemains to us as the Oolleone of Andrea del Ver- 
rocchia 

** This was an honorary tomb, as hell buried in Rome. It was commenced in 
1474 ; it is still in Htu, Andrea bunself sculptured only the figures of Hope, 
and of Ood the Father ; perhaps, indeed, only made the models for them. For 
an interesting note regarding the pre fe rence shown by the cp&rai of the Pia- 
tojan Duomo for certain modela of Follajuolo over those of Andrea, see 
Milanesi, TTT., 869, note 1. Lorenso Lotti, the Lorensetto of Vasari, finished 
the tomb. 

** Verrocchio was buried in the chuxch of Sant* AmbrogiOi in FbrencsL 
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NnoYa, perfectly cnred of some illness^ I know not what, 
his reply to his friends when they came to visit and oon- 
gratalate him was, " I am very ill/' '* HI ! " they replied, 
"nay, you are perfectly cured/' "And that is precisely 
wherefore I am ill," rejoined Nanni, " for I am in want of 
a little fever, that I might remain in the hospital, well 
attended and at my ease." When this artist was at the 
point of death, which happened in the hospital aforesaid, 
they placed a wooden crucifix before him, which was clumsy 
and ill executed, when he implored them to take it out of 
his sight and bring him one by Donate, declaring, that if 
they did not take that one from before him, he should die 
despairing, so greatly did the sight of ill-executed works in 
his own art displease him. ^ 

Among the disciples of Andrea Yerrocchio were Piero 
Perugino and Leonardo da Vinci, of whom we shall speak 
in the proper place, as was also the Florentine Francesco di 
Simone, by whom there is a marble tomb, with numerous 
small figures, in the church of San Domenico, in Bologna ; 
the manner of this work is so exactly similar to that of 
Andrea, that it might be taken for his : the monument was 
erected for the doctor Messer Alessandro Tartaglia of Imola. 
Francesco likewise erected another for Messer Pietro Min- 
erbetti, in the church of San Pancrazio, in Florence; it 
stands between one of the chapels and the sacristy. Another 
disciple of Andrea Yerrocchio was Agnolo di Polo, who 
worked in terra-cotta with great skill. The city is full of 
figures by his hand, and if he had devoted himself zeal- 
ously to the study of his art he would have produced ad- 
mirable works. But more than all his other disciples was 
Lorenzo di Oredi beloved by his master, whose remains were 
by him conveyed from Venice, and deposited in the church 
of Sant' Ambrogio, in the sepulchre of Ser Michele di 
Oione, where the following words are engraved above the 
tombstone. 

*' Ser Michaelis de Oionis et saomm." 
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And near them are the following : 

** Hio oflaa jaoent Andren Yerroohii qui 
Obiit VenetiiB, Mooooiizzmn.'' * 

Andrea took much pleasnre in making models of gypsam, 
from which he might take casts ; he made his moulds from 
a soft stone found in the neighbourhood of Volterra, Siena, 
and other parts of Italy, which, being burnt in the fire, 
pounded finely, and kneaded with water, is rendered so soft 
and smooth, that you may make it into whateyer form you 
please ; but afterwards it becomes so close and hard, that 
entire figures may be cast in moulds formed of it. Andrea, 
therefore, adopted the practice of casting in moulds thus 
prepared, such natural objects as he desired to haye contin- 
ually before his eyes, for the better and more conyenient 
imitation of them in his works — ^hands, feet, the knee, the 
arm, the torso, ftc. Artists afterwards — ^but in his time — 
began to make casts of the heads of those who died, a thing 
they could by this means do at but little cost ; ® whence it 

* Thii inaoription had already diiappeared in 1667, but an old anthor olaima 
tiutVaaari mistook for ^^Ser^uk B, which xvaUy meant SepttXerum, (See Sfi- 
laneaiIILpi.878.) 

>• He was not the fizat, thoogh among the fint, to make theae maaka. **Tho 
iobriqnet of Fattimagini^ or l>el Cera^uolo^ borne by the Benintendi fun- 
ily in token of their profeerion, provea that anoh had been made in Florence 
before Verroeohio^a day. Theee fignrea resembled thoae which the Romana, 
who had obtained the Jui UnaginMm, were aeonatomed to place in the 
airia of their honaea*' (C. O. Perkina, Historical Handbook of Italian 
Scnlptare). Perkina conaidera the anbjeot of the invention of the modem 
ayatem of making plaster-caata at length in his Tnacan Bonlptoia, IL, 200-206, 
In a list of worka ezecnted by V errocchio for the Mediei (aee Oomelioa Ton 
Fabriosy, VAreh, Star, deW Arte, VIIL, 18S) there fignrea the following 
entry : ^* For twenty maaka taken from nature ** ("p«r ven^ maadkere riiraUi 
al naturaU^. The only abeolntely anthentioated death-maak which haa 
come down to ns from the Benaimance ia that of Bmnelleaohi, in the director'a 
office of the Opera del Dnomo in Florence ; but there are in the mnsenms of 
Aix, Ghambecy, Berlin, Bonrgea, Oarpentraa, Pny-en-V^y, and VilleneuTe 
lea ATignon, aa weU aa in South Kensington and in the collection of 11 Li Con* 
rajod, certain heada in which only the face and anterior portion of the aknU 
are shown, and which undoubtedly were made from masks that were first taken 
directly aa oaato from the face, and were then retouched by the sculptor's tool 
until th^ became works of art The well-known busts of Sant* Antonino^ 
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is that one sees in every house in Florence vast numbers of 
these likenesses, over the chimneys, doors, windows, and 
cornices, many of them so well done and so natural that 
they seem aliye ; and from that time forward this custom 
prevailed, nay, continues to do so, and has been of great 
value to us, by enabling us to procure the portraits of many, 
whose figures appear in the historical paintings execnted 
for the palace of Duke Cosimo.'^ We are indeed greatly 
indebted for this advantage to the skill of Andrea Yerroc* 
chio, who was one of the first to put the practice into exe- 
cution. 

From this commencement, artists proceeded to execute 
more perfectly-finished figures for those who required them 
for the performance of vows, not in Florence only, but in 
all places wherein men congregate for devotion, and where 
they offer votive pictures, or, as some call them, miracoli, 
when they have received any particular favour or benefit. "* 

in & M. Novella of Florence, and of Contenina ds* Budi (fonnerly oalled 
Annalena Viaoonti), in the Baigello, belong to this utme aeriee. Several oritios 
lia?e pointed oat the analogy ezisting between theae mask-buBts and the basts 
of Beatrioe of Arragon (Dreyfas oolleotion), Marietta Stroczi (Berlin), and 
Battista Sfona (Baxgello). The only aotosl waxen image left to as is the very 
beaotifal one in the Mos^ Wioar of lille, where it was for a time attributed 
to BaphaeL Herr von Fabriosy notes that certain writers, basing their theory 
npon a fifteenth-oentnry drawing in the Albertina of Vienna, which seems to 
have been taken from the featoxes of a dead girl, connect this bast in Lillo 
with the series of death-masks ; bat he adds that the intrinsic chsiaoter of the 
work at Lille shows it to be of the end of the sixteenth, or even of the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth, century. 

*' Vasari described theae works at some length in Ids JiagionametUo Primo^ 
Oiomata Seeondtk 

» It is needless to say that the wax images have perished. There is, how* 
ever, a most extiaordinscy collection of these votive figares, which stiU re- 
mains in a church founded by one of the Viaconti a few miles outside of Man* 
tua^ Several bays on either side of the nave of the church, from the pointed 
vaulting to the pavement, are filled with life-siae votive figures of men and 
women ; there are images of lords and ladies, burgesses, and of angels who are 
taking part in various miraculous events. Originally these figures wore the 
dresses and armor of the fifteenth century, but as the staffs have fsUen away 
they have been in part replaced by cheaper fabrics, so that cambric and calico 
piece out the tattered brocades. Bach wax figure is in its niche, and each 
niche is bordered with waxen fruits and fiowen. The effect is stnnge and 
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For wbereas these miracoli were preyionslj made in silyer^ 
Tery small, or, if larger, in coarse pictures only, or made 
most clumsily in wax, they began in the time of Andrea to 
make them in a much better manner ; wherefore Verrocchio, 
being the intimate friend of Orsino, a worker in wax, who 
was considered in Florence to be very skilful in his vocation, 
undertook to show him how he might render himself emi- 
nent. It chanced that an occasion for the display of Orsino's 
skill soon presented itself, for on the death of Oinliano de' 
Medici," and the danger incurred by his brother Lorenzo, 
who was wounded at the same time, in Santa Maria del 
Fiore, it was ordained by the friends and relations of Lo- 
renzo that many figures of him should be made and set up 
in various places, by way of thanksgiving to God for his 
safety* Then Orsino, among others, with the help of An- 
drea, made three figures in wax, of the size of life, form- 
ing the skeleton in wood, as we have before described, and 
completing it with split reeds. This frame-work was then 
covered with waxed cloth, folded and arranged with so much 
beauty and elegance that nothing better or more true to 
nature could be seen* The head, hands, and feet were after- 
wards formed in wax of greater thickness, but hollow 
within; the features were copied from the life, and the 
whole was painted in oil with such ornaments and additions 
of the hair and other things as were required, all which 
being entirely natural and perfectly well done, no longer 
appeared to be figures of wax, but living men, as may be 
seen in each of the three here alluded to. One of these is 
in the church which belongs to the Nuns of Chiarito, in 
the Via di San Oallo : it stands before the Crucifix by which 
miracles are performed, and is clothed in the habiliments 
worn by Lorenzo when, wounded in the throat and with that 
part bound up, he appeared at the window of his palace to 
show himself to the people, who had flocked thither to 

sather grisly ; bnt the whole exhibitioii is an intereiliiig ■arrm], thongh it Is 
Midly in need of Maeitro Orrino's lesioring liaad 
** In 1478, in the Pusi oonspiiacy. 
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assure themselves whether he were alive, as they desired^ 
or whether he were dead, to the end that in the latter 
case they might avenge him. The second figare of Lorenzo 
is attired in the Ittcco, which is a dress peculiar to the Flor- 
entine citizens^ and this is in the chnrch of the Servites, 
the Nnnziata, namely: it stands over the smaller door 
where the wax lights are sold. The third was sent to 
Assisi for the chnrch of Santa Maria degli Angeli, and was 
placed before the Madonna of that place ^ where the same 
Lorenzo de' Medici, as we have related, had caused the 
whole road to be paved with bricks all the way from Santa 
Maria to that gate of Assisi which leads towards San Fran* 
cesco. He had likewise restored the fountains which Cos- 
imo, his grandfather, had caused to be constructed there. 
But to return to the waxen images. All those in the 
Church of the Servites which have a capital in the base, 
with the letter B within it and a cross above, are by the 
hand of Orsino, and are all exceedingly beautiful ; there 
are, indeed, very few who have equalled them. This art, 
although it has maintained its existence to our own times, 
is nevertheless rather on the decline than otherwise, either 
because there is less devotion than formerly, or for some 
other cause. 

We will now return to Verrocchio. In addition to all 
that we have already enumerated, this master executed 
crucifixes in wood, with various works in terra-cotta." In 

•« 8m the U£b of Miohdono mohdlossi, p. 15, note 88, of the present 
Tolnme. 

** In the Tsrions ooUeotiomi of Europe a great nmnber of worke are attributed 
to Verrocchio. Dr. Bode and H. Ton TMhndi attribute to him many in the 
Mneenm of Berlin. According to Dr. Bode the hitter mnienm has wvenl ma- 
queues by Verrocchio, among which are a study for the David of the Bargello, 
a larger study of a Sleeping Youth, a painted and gilded Praying Magdalen, and 
a small relief, the Entombment, two reonmbent children (reproduced in the 
artist's sketch-book) at Chantilly, and portraits in relief of Matthias Cozrinns 
and Beatrice of Arragon. A statuette of 81 Jerome and a Crucifix, in the 
Museum of South Kensington, are attributed to him, while in the collection of 
M. Gustaye Dreyfus two terra-cottaa, a child and a bust of Giuliano de* Med^ 
id, and a marble bust of a young woman are also accredited to Verrooohio. 
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tbis last he was an excellent artist, as may be seen from the 
models for the reliefs of the altar of San Oiovanni, as also 
from certain very beautiful figures of children and a bust 
of St. Jerome, which is considered most admirable. By 
the hand of the same master is the figure of the boy on the 
clock of the Mercato Niwvo (New Market), the arm of 
which is left free, in a manner which permits the figure to 
raise it for the purpose of striking the hours with the ham- 
mer which it holds in the hand. This was in those times 
considered a beautiful and fanciful work. 

And here shall be the end of the life of the excellent 
sculptor Andrea Verrocchio." ^ * 

*• The principal pnpilB of Venoooluo were Leonardo da Vinoi, Perngino^ 
Lorenzo di Oredi, Franoeeoo di flimone Ferraooi, Agnolo di PolOi and Nanni 
Groeio. 

** lliere ia in the Uffisi a portrait of V erroochio by Loienio di OredL Thia 
work waa formerl j ooniidexed a portrait of Martin Lnther by Holbein the 
Tonnger ; in 1784 the attribution waa restored to Lorenzo di Credi, and Mi- 
laneai reoognized it aa a portrait of Verrooohio after oompaiing the featniea 
with thoee which Vaaari had engraTcd after thia very picture. (See Lafeneatee 
and Bichtenberger, Florence^ p^ SI ) 

** Andrea ia the investigstor-artiat* the ezperimentalirt, the man with 
whom sdenoe ia a paaeion, and therein he ia qainteaeentially Florentine. He 
is a realist in the flat arms and shins, the salient collar-bone and thick knees 
of his David, and is thereby attractive to the modem student of art ; but 
while he is an intent observer he is also intensely personal, and in his choice 
ot a facial type ia bo individual as to have become the genesis of that of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci. His science sometimes became genius, for, interesting in his 
David, he is charming in hie Boy with the Dolphin, inspiring and inspired in 
his magnificent OoUeonei who rides straight to immortality aa th« Magiater 
MquUwn of the Renaissance. Verrooohio the painter, again an experimental^ 
ist, was an innovator in landscape, saya Mr. Bernard Berenson in his Floren- 
tine Painters of the Renaissance, adding "a vision of plein »<r,** even though 
a vague one, **seems to have hovered before** Verrooohio, and that he felt the 
possibilities of expression offined by twilight, and for that reason deliberately 
choie the closing hours of the day in rendering the background of his Annun- 
ciation in the UfiBzL Like Browning*! Polla)uolo, Andrea was *' thrice a 
craftsman,** and was one of the laat of those tjrpical ** all-around artists ** wlio 
stand upon the threshold of a time when the greatest talent is about to in- 
stinotively ran into the channel of painting alone with Botticelli, Signorelli, 
Ghirlandajo, and Perngino, and no artist more admirably represents the 
period of the Middle Renaissance. 



THE MANTUAN PAINTEE, ANDEEA 
. MANTEGNA » 

[Bom 14S1 ; died 160&] 

BiBLiOGRAFHT.— i9uZ IferUo Artittieo del Mdniegna^ da P. E. Sehatieo, 
Padua, 1844. Milanfiai bases his notes to the life of Mantegna upon these re- 
searches of the Muquis P. R Belvatico, the latter haTing placed the unpub- 
lished zesnlts of his stadies in the hands of the former author. Armand 
Basohet (OateUe de$ Beaux ArU, First Period, XX., May, 1866), by hia 
Jiecherehes de doeumenU d'Art et d*Bistoire dans 2m Arehweg de Matt' 
toue H analyte de lettret in^dites regardanten Andr4 Mantegvui^ became 
the pioneer of the later biographers of Andrea, and Paol Mants followed 
with his admirable series of articles in the Gazette dee Beaux J.rte, Second 
Period, XXX., pp. 5, 177, 480; XXXIV., pp. 6, 107, 208, 875. 8cardeone*9 
AntiquUaUe Pata»inae (1685) is an early source ; see also Ridolfi, Le Mara- 
viglie deir Arte, and among the modem works are Alfred Woltmann*s Andrea 
MarUegtMiatltiBDohmeBeiriMotKufutHndKilnetler, Waagen, UlU>er Leben^ 
Wirken u. Werke der MaUr A. Mantegna und L, SignoreUi^ Banmer*s Hint, 
TaeeJienbueh^ 1850. C3arlo d^Arco, DeUe Arti e degli Art^fM di JUantova^ 
1857-a G.Daplessis, (^vre ^« Jfani^^na, Paris, 1878. Braghirolli, JtewfU 
Boeumenti reUUivi ad A, Mantegna^ Oiomale d*I!rudUione Artistira, Vol. 
L, p. 184, Pemgia, 1873. Charles Yriarte, Lee^Oonzagues dans tee Freequee 
du Mantegna au Caetello Veeehio de Mantoite^ Gazette dee Beaux Arte^ 1894, 
IL, pp. 5, 116. Charles Yriarte, leabeUa d'Xtte et lezArtiatee de ton tempe^ 
Gazette dee Beaux Arte for 189R. Julia Cartwrigbt) Mantegna and Franoia, 
London, 1881. R MUnta, Andrea Mantegna e Piero deUa Pranreeca ttudin 
eulla preddta delta pala di San Zeno net mueeo del Louvre e in queUo di 
Tours, L'ArchUfio Storioo deW Arte^ II., 378. Karl Brun, Neue Documente 
Uber Andrea Mantegna^ in the Zeitechrift fUr BUdende kunet^ VoL XL, 
Leipsio, 1875-6. Portioli, La Chiesa e la Madonna delta Vittoria di A, Man-' 
tegna in Mantova, Mantua, 188S. Cornelius yon Fabricsy, II bueto in 
rilievo di Mantegna attribuHo alio Sperandio^ article in VArehinio Storieo 
delV Arte, I., 428. C. von Fabriozy, Sur le huete de Mantegna et but 
Hne midaiUe de Sperandio, in the Courrier de VArt, 1888, n. 43. Vicomte 
Henri Delaborde, La gravure en Italie avant Mire Antoine. B. Dayari, 
Lo etemma di Andrea Mantegna, article in VArehivio Storieo delV Arte, I., 
81. Portheim, Jahrbuch derKP.S.^ Y IL , and Repertoriumfur KunUwiten^ 
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9ehqft^ 1888. Le Arti in Soma 9oUo U pontiJUaio eTInnoceruo VIIL 
(1484-1492), urtide by R Mttnts in VArehivio Storieo ddP Arte, IL, 478-48& 
H. Dnka, Triumph ol Julias Onau:, eto., LcmdoB, 1868. 

THE powerful effect prodaced on talent by reward, is 
known to every man who, having laboured conscien- 
tionsly, has received the dne return for his works. He 
who has ground to hope for honour and reward from the 
effort he is making, feels no inconvenience, suffers no pain, 
acknowledges no weariness ; he becomes daily more con« 
firmed in power, and his talents attain evermore increased 
worth and brightness. It is, indeed, true that merit does 
not always find those who perceive and estimate its value, as 
did that of Andrea Mantegna. Bom in the neighbourhood 
of Mantua, of a very lowly race,^ and occupied during his 
childhood in the tending of flocks, he was eventually so ex- 
alted by fate and his own abilities that he at length at- 
tained the condition of knighthood, as in its due place will 
be related. When he had nearly reached his full growth 
Andrea was taken to the city, where he studied painting 
under Jacopo Squarcione,^ of Padua, who took him into his 
own house, and in a short time after, perceiving his remark- 
able abilities, adopted him as his son. This we learn from 

1 Hk name wb^ Andrea di Ser Biagio, and Oomm. B. Geooheiti oitea a docn- 
ment of Jannaxy S, 1462 (Arch, Ven., Fate. 57, 1885, p. 106), whioh men- 
tioni Andrea not asaPadnan but ae a Vioentine. He quotea ^'Andream 
JBioBU MenUgna de VincetUia pidorem,^* Another MS. oites the painter 
ae Andreas Mantegna q, honorandi Ser Blaxii. He was therefore not of ea- 
peoially "lowly xaoe,** aa Vaaari haa it ML Mflnts donbta the ezaotneaa of 
aaoh fifteenth-eentary dooomenta and inolinea to beUeve Andxea a Fadnan. 

s Andrea appears to have been regularly adopted in 1441 by Franoeaoo (not 
Jaoopo) Sqnaroione, who waa the most popular teacher in North Italy, haying, 
like a modem Frenoh master, a studio full of pupils (he had one hundred and 
thirty-seren seholazs, says Kaaaelli). Hessra. Crowe and Oavaloaaelle call him 
^ an impretario^^* and in fact hia colleotion of antiquitiea, put, aa it waa, to u.e 
naes of his pupils ; and his pupils themselves, Mantegna eapeoially, have given 
him far more oelebrity than have any of his own worka. Squaroione waa 
bom in Padua in 1894, and died there in 1474. The two worka which, accord- 
ing to Milaneai, may with certainty be ascribed to this painter, belong to the 
Laiaari family of Padua, and are reproduced by Milaneai in Franeetoo Squat' 
cioiM, Studio Storieo^ritieo, Padua, 1838. 
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a letter written in Latin by Messer Girolamo Campagnnola 
to Meaaer Lionico Timeo, a Qreek philosopher ; ' wherein 
he gives the latter notices respecting certain old painters 
who had executed works for the Carrara fiunily, of Padoa. 
Bat as Sqaarcione knew himself to be not the most dis- 
tinguished painter in the worlds and to the end that An- 
drea might know more than he did himself, he caused him 
to work diligently from casts moulded on antique statues, 
and after pictures on canras, which he had brought from 
Tarious places, more particularly from Tuscany and Borne* 
By these and other methods of the same kind Andrea 
Mantegna acquired a fair amount of knowledge in his 
youth : he was also assisted and stimulated in no slight de- 
gree by his emulation of Marco Zoppo, of Bologna, Dario, 
of Treviso, and Niccold Pizzolo, of Padua, all disciples of 
his adoptive father and master.^ Mantegna was not more 
than seventeen years old when he painted the picture for 
the High Altar in the Church of Santa Sofia^' in Padua, a 
work which might be taken for that of an old experienced 
master rather than that of a youth, and Squarcione, who 
was then commissioned to paint the Chapel of San Christo- 
fano (one of those in the Church of the '^ Eremite Broth- 
ers ''* of Sanf Agostino, in Padua), gave this work to the 
above-named Niccold Pizzolo and to Andrea.* -For his part, 

*Reftd JSremUani, 

* Tomao, doI Timao^ wis an AITmnlan, tnd bMune prof eiaor of Oioek li 

* Squazoione waa hia firafc maater ; hii brothara-in-law, tha BeUini, in* 
flaenood him ; he imitated Piero della Fnmoeaoa in at laaat onp piotare— 
the Reanrraettoii ; Paolo UooeUo initiatad him into linear panipeotiTe and 
foraahortening; bnt Donatello impnaaed him more atroogly than did any 
other of hia predeoeaaora or oontamporariaa, ao that, aooording to H. MUnta, 
** the principal pnpU of the great aoulptor, the one who doea him the moat 
honor, is Mantegna ; that ia to ny a painter/' 

• Thia picture, now loat, waa once inscribed, Andreaa mantinga paUnfinut 
ann, $epUm et decern natua^ ttta manupinxU 1U8, It thaa proved that the 
painter waa bom in 1481. 

• This aeriea of paintinga eonatitatea Mantegna's chief wock in fieioa 
The anbjeota, painted in the Ofaapel of Sainta James and Christopher in tho 

of the Angnatiniana (the Sremttani), Pftdna, *>« •* ioUowa : Tha 
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ll'iccold painted a figure of Ood the Father enthroned in 
majesty between the Doctors of the Chnrch, and this part of 
fhe work was considered to be no less meritorious than that 
executed by Andrea. There is, indeed, no doubt that Nic- 
cold, who produced very little, but all whose works are yery 
good, would have been an excellent master had he delighted 
in painting as he did in martial exercises : in that case he 
might besides have lired much longer than he did ; but 
having constantly arms in his hands, and making many 
enemies, he was one day attacked as he returned from his 
work and treacherously slain. He left no other production, 
that I am acquainted with, but a second figure of God the 
Father, which is in the Ohapel of TJrbano Prefetto.* 

Andrea MantegnaJ was then left alone to complete the 
ohapel, and he painted there the figures of the four Evan- 
gelists, which are considered yeiy beautiful.' These and 

Temptetion of Si. Jameti The Oifling of 81 Jtanm, Bt Jmmm Bapttsiiig, 8i 
Junes Before the Fkefeofc, St. Jemet Led to BxeontioiL, The Martyrdom of St. 
Jamea, The MArtjrdom of St. Christopher, The Bemond of the Body of 
81 Christopher. There are other f resooes in the ohapel, among whioh the fine 
works in the ohoir ate attribated by Woltmann and Woerman to Niooold Pia- 
■ola They aooredit to Haroo Zoppo the two opper pietores on the right wall^ 
8t Christopher Meeting the King, and 81 Christopher Disputing with 
the King ; while the 81 Christopher Adored by Warriors is by Ansnino d* 
Forii Bnono, aFenaiese punter, is also aoeredited by Milanesi with partoC 
the work on the upper walls. MJUnesi oonsiders these fresooes to haye been 
exeonted between 1468-1460 ; M. Mfints says between 1448-1400 ; Fanl Manta 
says " somewhat later than 1468.** Crowe and CaTaloaaelle (History of Planting 
in North Italy, L, 806-840) give a long desoription of the paintings and deoida 
that the vaolting fresooes are not by Mantogna. The freaooea of Andrea here 
form a mm.rM«y leries in the history of Italian art, so that the Chiqiel of tho 
ftemitani became a sort of Branoaooi Chapel of the North, that is to ny, 
a sohool-room for the study of style. The word fresooe s is for oonvenienoe 
used thronghont the life of Mantegna, bat it is to be noted that his wall- 
paintings are not in real fresco bnt are painted in tempera npon a dry mortar 
anrfsoe {etueco lueido). See Motelli, Italian Painters, II., p. 176, note 8. 

• Vasari has Urbano Prefetio ; it should read instead, Prtfetto Orbano, the 
Urban Prefeol Pisaolo^s fresco is an Assomption. 

' The yoong soldier who holds a spear and stands dose by the 81 
Christopher bound to a tree is supposed to rep r ese n t Andrea Mantegna him- 
•sU 

* The real author of the BTaageliBta is unknown ; Messn. Crowe and Cava!- 
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other works caused great expectations to be awakened re-» 
specting the fnture excellence of their anthor, and hopes 
were then conceived that he wonld in time attain the emi* 
nence to which he afterwards did, in fact, rise. Measures 
were therefore adopted by the Venetian painter, Jacopo 
Bellini, father of Gentile and Oiovanni, and rival of Sqnar- 
cione, to the end that Andrea might take his daughter and 
the sister of Oentile for his wife.* But when this was told 
to Squarcione he was so much displeased with Andrea that 
they were ever afterwards enemies : and whereas Squar- 
cione had previously much extolled the works of Andrea, 
he from that time always publicly censured them with vio- 
lence equal to his former warmth. He found fault more 
especially with those in the above - named Chapel of San 
Oristo&no, affirming that they had nothing good in them 
because Andrea had therein copied from antique marbles, 
from which no man can perfectly acquire the art of paint- 
ing, seeing that stone must ever attain somewhat of the 
rigidity of its nature, and never displays that tender soft- 
ness proper to flesh and natural forms, which are pliant and 
exhibit various movements. He added that Andrea would 
have done much better with those figures if he had given 
them the tint of marble and not all those colours : they 
would then have been nearer to perfection, since they had 
no resemblance to the life, but were rather imitations of an- 
cient statues in marble, and so forth.^ Andrea was deeply 

oaaeUe inggest Maroo Zoppa Flftnl Mants ( OoMtU dm Bea%aiArU, 1886) re- 
prodaoes thxee panels in M. Bdmond Andi6*8 ooUeotion in Paria, showing 
scenes from the Eremitani frescoes, and thinks they may be the panels men- 
tioned by Morelli*s Afumimo as in Gasa Contarini. Venice. 

* He married Niccolosa (or NiccolosiA) Bellini somewhere between 1458- 
59. Hants sees in the two Eremitani frescoes the Martyrdom and the Fu- 
neral of St. Christopher, a progress in color which he ascribes indirectly to 
this marriage, and directly to the oolor inflnenoe of Niccolosa's fother and 
brothers. 

1" The fact remains that in these frescoes Mantegna suddenly relinquished 
his Roman oostomes and returned to the dress of the fifteenth oentnry. This 
change was probably due not to Sqaazoione^s reproaches but to Andrea^s in- 
tercourse with the Bellini, artists who instinctiTely copied oontemporaneoua 
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woanded by these disparaging remarks, but they were, never- 
theless, of great service to him in some respects ; for, know- 
ing that there was much tmth in what Squarcione said, he 
began to draw from the life, and soon obtained so mnch 
advantage from the practice, that in a painting which still 
remained to be executed in the Chapel of San Gristofano, 
he proved himself no less capable of reproducing and ex-* 
tracting the best parts from living and natural objects than 
from those formed by art. But notwithstanding this, Ap- 
drea was always of opinion that good antique statues were 
more perfect and displayed more beauty in the different 
parts than is exhibited by nature, which rarely assembles 
and unites every beauty in one single form, wherefore it be- 
comes necessary to take one part from one and another part 
from another. He thought, moreover, that the muscles, 
veins, nerves, and other minute particulars were more dis- 
tinctly marked and more clearly defined in statues than in 
nature, wherein the tenderness and softness of the flesh, 
concealing and covering a certain sharpness of outline, thus 
causes them to be less apparent. There is, without doubt, 
an exception, in the case of old and much attenuated forms, 
but these are avoided by artists from respect to other con- 
siderations. That Andrea was firmly wedded to his opinion 
is, indeed, obvious from his works, the manner of which is 
certainly somewhat hard, and not unf requently recalls the 
idea of stone rather than of living fiesh. But, be this as it 
may, in the last of the paintings above described he gave 
infinite satisfaction ; and, among other figures, he there de- 
lineated that of Squarcione himself, a large corpulent man, 
having a spear in one hand and a sword in the other. ^^ In 
the same work he portrayed the Florentine Noferi, son of 
Messer Palla Strozzi, with Messer Girolamo della Yalle, an 
eminent physician ; Messer Bonif azio Fuzimeliga, doctor of 

life (u weU m the lemains of antiqnitj). Squuroione probably reieiited 
Andrea^s freqaenting the rival BohooL It ii not definitely known, howerer^ 
whether any rapture took place between maater and pnpiL 
" Sqoaroione ii the soldier dreeaed in green. 
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laws ; Niccold, goldsmith to Pope Innocent YIII., and Bal- 
dassane da Leccio, all of whom were his intimate friends. 
These fignres Mantegna clothed in glittering armonr, shin- 
ing and polished precisely as armour is in reality, and this 
picture is certainly in a very fine manner. The cavalier 
Messer Bonramino,^^ is also among the portraits in this work, 
as is, moreoyer, a certain Hungarian Bishop, a man alto- 
gether witless, who went rambling about Rome all day, and 
at night would go to sleep in the stable with the beasts. In 
the same chapel Andrea likewise depicted Marsilio Pazzo 
in the figure of the executioner, who cuts off the head of 
San Jacopo, together with a likeness of himself. The ex- 
cellence of this work, in fine, obtained a very high reputa- 
tion for its author. 

While Andrea was occupied with the paintings of the 
Ohapel of San Gristofano, he also executed a picture which 
was placed on the Altar of San Luca, in the Ohurch of 
Santa Justina, and he afterwards painted the Arch oyer the 
door of Sant' Antonino, in fresco, a work to which he af- 
fixed his name.^ 

In Verona he painted the altar-piece of San Cristofano 
and that of Sant' Antonio, with certain figures on one side 
of the Piazza della Paglia.'^ In Santa Maria in Organo, 

>* Noferi (Onofrio) was son of the Slocentiiie exUe Bdla StrociL Girolamo 
deUa Valle wu a famooa doctor, orator, and lAtin po«t of the Padvan Uni- 
^reraity ; Bonifacio Frigimelioa (not Fosimeliga) waa a doctor of lawa ; Bon- 
ramino was undoubtedly a Bonromeo, perhaps Antonio the theologian. Bee 
Milanesi quoting Selvatioa 

>* 'Die work for Santa Ginstina, Fhdna, was an altai^ieoe In many oompart- 
ments, painted 145S-1454, and now in the Brera at Milan. The inscription 
over the door of Sant* Antonio is belicTed by Selyatioo to have been added by 
the monks, not by Andrea, and reads as foQows : Andreoi Mantinea optume 
favefUe numine perfeeit anno USB' 

^* As to the works in Verona, nothing is known regarding the altar-piece 
of Saints Christopher and Anthony, nor of the frescoes in any so-called 
Piazza della Pagtia. Andrea painted a picture for Santa Maria degli Organi 
in 1407. See following note. Certain frescoes on the outddes of buildings in 
Venma, and notably a combat of Tritons, are pointed out by the guides as by 
Mantegna, but most of them do not resemble his work and documentary evi- 
dence is lacking. A Madonna with Saints, painted 1496-1497, in Verona, is 
now in Casa Trivulai, Milan. Sea Milanesi, m., 898, note 1. 
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Andrea Mantegna painted the picture of the high altar for 
the monks of Monte Oliyeto, an exceedingly beantifnl thing ; 
and in like manner he executed that for the altar of San 
Zeno.^ Among other works performed by Andrea during 
his stay in Verona^ were many which he sent into different 
places : one of these, obtained by an abbot of the abbey of 
Fiesole,'* his friend and relation, wv a half-length figure 
of Our Lady with the Child in her arms, and heads of 
angels singing, which are painted with infinite grace: 
this picture is now in the library of the abbey, and has 
always been considered an extraordinary work. At the 
time when he was liying in Mantua, ^^ Andrea had been fro* 

» Fkinted probably betwaen 1467 and 1469 by order of the Protonotezy, 
Gregoiio Oocnr. Bee Baaohet, OaietU des Beaux ArU, May, 1866. Thk 
picture wae taken to Fuia in 1797, and restored to its place In 1S40 ; the pre- 
deUa remained in ftanoe ; the centre portion, a Omcifixion, being in the 
LouTre, the fide paneb, Ohiiet in the Garden and the Reeorreotioii, in the 
masenm of Tonrt. The altar-pieoe ia a Madonna enthroned, with angeU abora 
and eainti on either dde, in an architeotoral franung reiembling that m mnofa 
aflbcted by GiambeDino at Venice. The dedgn and the oompoeitlon of linea 
and maieei are dignified and noble ; the atyle that of Mantegna at hia bert ; 
the color, thoogh not lacking in strength and depth, ia Tery eccentric in oom- 
poaition and scattered in efieot 

M This picture is lost A letter of Jnly 6, 1466, from an Aldobrandinl to 
Lndorico Gonzaga proves that Andrea Tisited Florence in that year. A pict- 
ue of a Madonna and Child surroonded by angels, now in the Bras Gallery, 
passed for a work of the school of the Bellini nntil it was olesned, when it 
proved to be a fine Mantegna. Sig. Gustavo Frinoni thinks it may be the 
picture painted in I486 for the Dnohess of Ferrara. Planl Mants finds thia 
assnmption far-fetched. It is p<kuibly identical with the Fiesde Madonna, 
but nothing explains the jonmeys which it must perforce have made either 
teom Ferrara or Fiesolci See L*IUu9iragione ItaHanay Jannazy 10, 1886; 
0€U€tU de9 Beaux ArU, May 1, 1886 ; G. Frisioni, SMtaehrift fur BOdends 
Kutut, February, 1886, and A. Melani in VAri for 1886. 

>' Big. & Davari {VAreh, Stor.^ I., 81-4)) quotes a Ma proving that Andrea 
was a familiar figure of the Mantuan Oonrt by January 80, 1409. Andrea was 
invited to Mantua as early as 1466, but probably did not begin work there be- 
fore 1460. The duke conferred upon him, to be used publicly, the arms of 
thcGonsaga famUy (with slight changes, ^^modieum tf^«ren/s**), viz.: the 
sun and the motto, *^ Par un dstir,** arms assumed by Gonzsga after the bat* 
tie of Caravaggio. Armand Basohet showed that Mantegna arrived in Mantua 
about the end of 1460; in 1466 he returned to Mantua from a visit to Flov- 
enoe, and in 1472 visited Bologna and Osrdinal Gonsaga. From 1499 to 1606 
the Mantuan arohiveaare silent regardfaig Andrea. 
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qnently employed by the Marqnis Lndovico Oonzaga^ who 
always f ayonred him and esteemed his talents very highly. 
That noble caused him therefore to paint, among other 
works, a small picture for the chapel in the castle of Man- 
tna ; ^ the figures in this work are not very large, bat are 
exceedingly beaatif ul. In the same painting * are yarious 
forms, which, as seei^ from below, are foreshortened in a 
manner that has been mnch extolled ; ^* and although the 
draperies are somewhat hard, and the work has a certaii^ 
dryness of manner, the whole is nevertheless seen to be ex- 
ecuted with much art and great care. For the same mar- 
quis, Andrea painted the Triumph of Caesar (1492), in a 
hall of the palace of San Sebastiano, in Mantua. This is 
the best work ever executed by his hand.^ Here are seen 



* The irotd painting in tin, Foster's tranrisfcimi u htogo in the 
and ihoiild be taraaalftted plaee^ thai reetoting the eenM, linoe *'the nnall 
pictoTd ** for the ohapel has no connection with the large fignrea of the Camera 
degli spoti. 

>* ProbftUy iden t ieal with the triptych oontaining the Adoration of the 
Ifagi, the Ciroomoiaion, and the Betorrection, painted in 146i, and now in 
the UlBsL The right-hand panel ia a ehtf-cfonivre^ and one of the best woKka 
of the Renaissance. 

1* This is the room known aa the Camera degU epoei^ a chamber now the 
ArehMo dei netari in the docal palace of liantuk The frescoes were prob- 
ably not finished before 148i. Two walla axe mined, a third greatly injored, 
a fourth, weU pceserred, shows Ladovico Gtonagai Marqais of Mantoa, third 
of that name, and one of the most enlightened art patrons of the Renaissance, 
with his wife, Barbara of Brandenboig, and hit children and courtiers. On 
another wall is a second family group. The ceiling is faiily preserred, the 
dormers haye mythological subjects; eight medallions in the covings have 
monochrome heads of emperors surrounded by wreaths held by winged boys 
{amorini). Through a circle in the centre, figures in violent foreshortening 
against a painted sky look down over a balustrade. These frescoes show 
Mantegna aa a realist. The portrait figurea are of a monumental ugliness, which 
impresses at once by ita alncerity, and a dignity that is half -grotesque and 
half-majestia It ii interesting to compare this solemn realistic ugliness with 
the solemn ideal beauty of Mantegna's Judith in the Academy ; it has only 
been given to three or four masters to run such a gamut. The foreshortened 
flgnree in the ceiling, in their movements and drawing, prepare the way for 
Correggio, and afibrd a precedent to the Yenetians for their eibcts of tnm»p9 
Vail See Le$ Ooneaguet dans le$ Freequei du Jfantegna^ etc. C. Yriarte, 
Oaeette dee Beaux ArU, II., 18M. 

*» Gampori, in I^ettere ined,^ givea a letter from Sigiamondo Oantehno to tlM 
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in most admirable arrangement the rich and beantif ul tri« 
nmphal car with the fignre^ who is yitnperating the trinm* 
phant hero ; as also the kindred^ the perfumes, the incense* 
bearers, the booty, and treasures seized by the soldiers, the 
well-ordered ph^anz, the elephants, the spoils of art, the 
yictories, cities, and fortresses, exhibited in admirably 
connterfeited forms, on huge cars, the numerous trophies 
borne aloft on spears, an infinite yariety of helmets, corslets, 
and arms of all kinds, with ornaments, vases, and rich 
yessels innumerable. Among the multitude of spectators, 

Duke of Forrara (Febmaiy, 1601) which deflcribes the perfonnanoe of the 
'^Adelphi** of Teienoe and oomediea of Plantna in the Castle of Hantna. 
The theatre was a long lectangolar room decorated with aiabesqnes, the 
atage was hung with six pictures of the Triumph of Gesar, and the hall con- 
tained other works by Mantegna. Messra. Crowe and GaTalcaselle think that 
the cartoons could hardly have been intended for this express purpose or for 
theatrical decoration, as their paleness was rather adapted for daylight than 
for the light of lamps and candles. See their History of Painting in North 
Italy, L, 40& Such a criticism hardly holds. Fkleness of coloring would 
show well by torcUight, but the multiplicity of delicate detail in the cartoons 
would, on the other hand, weaken the general eillMt. The IMumphs of Pe- 
trarch, also by Mantegna, which decorated the parapet of the stage, have 
perished. The Triumph of Cnsar has been imitated by Giulio Bomano in 
his cartoons for tapestry, by Holbein m his Triumph of Porerty and Riches, 
and by Le Brun. See M. Mtknta, VAq€ ^Ot^ 001. This Triumph of Cnsar, 
one of the greatest works of the Renaissance, was painted in Umpera in nine 
cartoons, each about nine feet square, and was already begun in 1488 and 
finished in 1493. It is now in Hampton Court Palaoe, England. Milanesi 
(DLL, 809) quotes documents discovered by W. Neil Sainboorg in the Bnglish 
archives, and others found by Baschet in the Hantaan archives, proving that 
the cartoons were not stolen in the sack of Mantua in 1680, but sold a little 
earlier {Hrea 1826) by the Gonzaghe to King Charles L of England. After 
his death they were held by the nation, and in the eighteenth century were 
much disfigured by a *' restorer,*^ who altered the character of many of the 
heads. Andrea has himself engraved some of the subjects from the IMumph. 
Milanesi proves that he commenced it before his visit to Rome, quoting a 
letter in which Mantegna recommends that the windows shall be repaired and 
the cartoons protected, since " I really am not ashamed of having painted 
them. ^ These cartoons are a superb exposition of what Andrea loved best to 
study and express ; they are the very quintessence of his genius. Symonds, in 
his History of the Renaissance, becomes eloquent over the man who ** could 
move thus majestically beneath the weight of painfully accumulated erudi- 
tion, converting an antiquarian motive into a theme for melodies conceived in 
the grave Dorian mood.* 
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there is a woman who holds a child hy the hand^ the boy 
has got a thorn in his foot, and this he shows weeping 
to his mother, with much grace and in a yery natural 
manner. 

This master, as I have remarked elsewhere, has displayed 
mnch judgment and forethought in this work, for the 
plane on which the figures stand being higher than the 
point of sight, he therefore placed the feet of the foremost 
on the first line of the plane, causing the others to recede 
gradually, so that their feet and legs are lost to view in the 
exact proportions required ; and in like manner with the 
spoils, vases, and other accessories and ornaments, of which 
he permits only the lower part to be seen, the upper part 
being lost to view, as the rules of perspective demand, — a 
precaution observed with equal care by Andrea degF Im- 
piccati in the Last Supper, which he painted in the refec- 
tory of Santa Maria Nuova.^ We perceive, then, that 
these excellent masters carefully enquired into the various 
properties of natural objects, and imitated the life with 
studious care. As to this work of Mantegna, to say all in 
one word, it could not possibly be superior or more perfectly 
executed, wherefore if the marquis esteemed our artist be- 
fore, he valued and honoured him much more highly ever 

*■ Vaosri doM not mention Kftntegoa's importuit ao-oalled Triamph of 
Boipio, which ia in xeality ft Soipio NMioa, foUowed bj other figures and ad- 
TULoing to meet the image of the mother of the god& It is aa Roman aa hia 
Triamph of OiBsar, but is a work of his old age, and, nys Paul Manta, ahowa 
here and there that his hand was somewhat tired. He oontraoted in 1504 to 
paint it for Franoesoo Oomaio, the Venetian patrioian who claimed descent 
from the Cornelian genn. The Soipio waa painted after Andrea*a Roman 
Jomrney, at a time when hia works showed an almost monochromatic anateritj 
of color. It is in the National Gallery, aa are also another monochrome, 8am- 
aon and Delilah, a large altar-piece (Virgin with Salnta), and a Christ in the 
Garden, painted in 1459 for Giaoomo Harcello, Podaath of Pftdoa. At aboat 
the same time, though with no appaxent matnal relation, Andrea BCantegna 
and MeloBzo da Forli began the manner of painting ceilings called ^* di toUo 
in n«" (from below upward), as if real objeots were seen from below. Cor- 
reggio carried this principle into his frescoes of Parma, and violent f oreshoii- 
ening in ceilings obtained laigely thxooghoat the later aixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuxiaa. 
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after.^ But what is more^ Andrea so increased his repu- 
tation thereby, that Pope Innocent VIII., having finished 
the building of the Belvidere, and having been informed 
respecting the excellence of this master in painting, hear- 
ing also of the other good qualities with which he was ad- 
mirably endowed sent for him, as he did for many other 
artists, to the end that he might adorn the fabric with his 
paintings. 

Bepairing to Rome, therefore, Andrea Mantegna went 
much favoured and highly recommended by the marquis, 
who, to do him the more honour made him a knight.^ He 
was very amicably received by the pontiff, by whom he was 
immediately commissioned to decorate a small chapel** 
which is in the palace. This he accomplished with so much 
care and good-will, that the walls and ceiling, minutely and 
elaborately adorned as they are, would rather seem to be 
painted in miniature, than decorated in fresco. The larg- 
est figures of this work, like all the rest in fresco, are 
those above the altar, where the master has depicted the 
Baptism of Christ by St. John : around the principal fig- 
ures are numbers of people who, divesting themselves of 
their clothing, show their intention to be baptized. Among 
others, there is one, who is attempting to draw off his 
stocking, but the dampness of the skin from the heat of his 
person, causing it to cling to the leg, he has turned it over, 
laying his foot over the other leg, and drawing off the stock- 

*■ Mantegna probably painted many fenooes at Tariooa bmitbig-aeate and 
tOUs of the GonxagheL One of theie plaoea, Marmirolo (or Mannimolo), mm 
■tUl remarkable in Loms XTV,*u time for *' apparUnunU, p^UUuret^ etjaT" 
dinagm."* A letter of Beniaido OhiaoUo^ Jnly 16, 1401, nys that certain 
artiste, named Tondo and Fnnoeeoo, had oommenoed to reprodace the Tri- 
umph of CiBear in a loggia at Mazmirola See Faol Ifanta, GoMstte du Beau* 
ilrtf for 1886L 

** He waa made a knight before he went to Rome. See the ineeription 
Andreas Maniin&a OMm Patani'MU Sques auratm milUia pinxU^ Milanesi, 
m, 400, note 2L 

>« In thia " email ohapel,** painted 1488, beddee the Baptiam of Ghriet 
aboTe the altar, there were npon the walla a Vixgin Enthroned, a Natiyity, 
and an Adoration of the MagL Pope Pina VL deatroyed chapel and freaooea 
when the Braocio Nuovo of the Yatioan Gallexiea waa built. 
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ing with such labour and difiBlcalty, that both are dearlj 
apparent in his countenance— « curious conceit which at 
the time awakened admiration in all who saw it. We are 
told that the pope, occupied with his numerous avocations, 
neglected to give money to Mantegna so often as he could 
have desired it. The artist, therefore, haying to paint 
certain Virtues in terretta among the figures of his work, 
represented that of Discretion with the rest ; and the Pope, 
going one day to see the work, inquired of Andrea what 
that figure might be. To which Mantegna, replied, ^' That 
is Discretion. *' Whereupon the pontiff rejoined : " If thou 
wouldst have her to be well accompanied, set Patience beside 
her.'' The painter understood what his holiness intended 
to convey, and never afterwards uttered a word ; but when 
the work was finished, the Pope dismissed him with much 
favour, and sent him back to the duke with honourable 
rewards. 

While Andrea worked in Bome, he painted, besides the 
chapel above named, a small picture of Our Lady with the 
Child sleeping in her arms.^ The landscape is a moun^ 
tainous country with caverns, wherein are stone-cutters pre- 
paring stone for various kinds of work ; all which is so 
elaborately depicted, and finished with so much patience, that 
one finds it difficult to conceive how so much can be effected 
by the point of a pencil. This picture is now in the posses- 
sion of the most illustrious Signer Don Francesco Medici, 
prince of Florence, by whom it is accounted among his most 
valued rarities.^ Among the drawings in my book, is one 

•• Ituntod in 1488, now in the UiBzi ; the Child is not sleepiog, bat »wake. 

»A St. Sebastian, larger than life, feeble in color, superb in drawing. 
Was lately sold by the Scarpa family at La Motta in Frioli. Morelli 
calls this a ^^repolaiYe pictuxe." A second St Sebastian is in Vienna; 
a third one, also larger than life, and superb in drawing, is, according 
to Mantz (see reproduction, Oatette des Beaux Artt^ Second Period, 
YoL XXXrV., Uhe Iburn^e en Au»ergne)^ in an apsidal chi4)el of 
the Uttle church of Aigueperse in Aavergn& Hants accounts for its 
presence there by the fact that Chiara Gonsaga, sister of Francesco Gion- 
saga, married Gilbert de Bourbon, Comte de Montpensier, Seigneur of Aigue- 
perse. 
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m chiaroHScnro, on a half sheet (royal folio)^ by the hand of 
Mantegna ; the subject, a Jndith placing the head of Holo- 
femes in a wallet held by a black slave.'' The manner of 
the chiaro-scaro there adopted is one no longer used, the 
artist having left the white paper to serve for the lights, and 
this is done with so mnch delicacy, that the separate hairs 
and other minati» are as clearly distingnishable as they 
conld have been, if ever so caref ally executed with the pen- 
cil ; insomuch that one might in a certain sense rather call 
this a painting than a drawing. 

Andrea Mantegna found great pleasure, as did also Pollai^ 
nolo, in engraving on copper ; and, among other things, he 
engraved his Triumphs — a work of which much account was 
then made, because better engravings had not then been 
seen." One of the last works executed by this artist, was a 
picture painted at Santa Maria della Vittoria, a church buOt 
after the design and under the direction of Andrea, for the 

** This snperb dzswiog, dated Febmaiy, 1491, it in the UiBzL The Lcmvra 
has, too, a fine Judith, giyen by M. Qatteauz (Morelli oonriden it a copy), and 
a Judgment of Solomon. The Berlin Jndith, attributed by Selratioo to Andrea 
aa a work of 1488i, Is now proved to be a Dodl Qhirlandajo of 1489. A draw- 
ing in the British Mueeam, the labjeot of wbioh is Buggested by the oalumny 
of Apelles, is Andrea's interpretation of a motive treated by so many Be- 
naiaaanoe artists. 

M Fiaai Mantc eonaiders that in the present state of onr knowledge any at- 
tempt at serious historical olassifioation of Mantegna*s engravings would be 
rash. The engravings after his Triumphs are very free renderings indeed. 
Bee the prints from the fifth, sixth, and seventh groups. These are ooniidered 
by R. Fisher (Introduction to a Catalogue of Bady Italian Prints in Brit- 
ish Museum) to be oopies by an inferior hand from preliminsry studies of 
If^wftAgn^. For oontroverdal details as to the date and purpose of lome of the 
undoubted originals among theae engravings from the Triumph see the Yi^ 
eomte Delaborde, La gratfure en ItalU mani Marc Anloinie^ pp. 96-l(Xk 
The British Museum contains the largest eii sting ooUeetion cf Mantegna*s 
drawings. Big. A Rnbbiani {VArch. SWr, deW ArU, May-June, 1886, p. 880) 
lays that upon a house in Bologna, numbered 138, Borgo Ban Pietro, is a 
terra oottarfrieae of the fifteenth century, made up of oblong reliefa which re- 
peat exactly, over and over again, two figures from a famous engraving of 
Mantegna, namely, the two fighting gods seated upon sea-horses in Andrea** 
Cowta degli Dei IfarinU See the Vicomte Delaborde {op, cit,^ Appendix) cit- 
ing M P. Lenormant and Mr. Palgrave to show that this combat of aea-godt 
waa inapired by a bas-relief which is now in San Yitale at BaveuuL 
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Marchese Francesco, in acknowledgment of the yictory* 
obtained by the latter on the river Taro, when he was cap- 
tain-general of the VenetianB against the French. In this 
picture, which was placed on the high altar, is the Virgin 
with the OhDd, seated on a pedestal, and at her feet are St. . 
Michael the archangel, St. Anna, and Joachim ; they are 
recommending the marquis — ^who is portrayed from the life 
so admirably well, that he seems alive — ^to the protection of 
Oar Lady, who extends her hand .towards him. And this 
work, as it then pleased everyone, and still continnes to 
please all who behold it, so it satisfied the marquis himself 
so entirely, that he rewarded the skill and labour of Andrea 
most liberally, and the artist being well recompensed by 
princes for all his works, was enabled honourably to main- 
tain his condition of a cavalier to the end of his days.^ 

** This important piotoro, painted in 1495, and now in the Lonvre, ntXLj 
oommemorated a defeat, which was olaiined aa a TioioTy by Gonxagabeoanae h« 
piUaged the enemy*a camp befoze the battle tamed againit him. Seren of 
his family remained upon the field, w> that the gallantly of the Gonnghe cer- 
tainly deaerved perpetoation. A letter of 1405, qnoted by Milaniwi, aaya that 
the aainti who support the Virgin'a mantle are Michael and George (not Joa- 
chim, aa Vaaari haa it) ; Saanta Andrew, Iionginaa« and Elisabeth alio appear 
in the piotnre, together with a little St John. In the Madonna deOa l^t- 
toria, Mantegnaohangeafrom hia almoatmonocbromatio color of the Triunph 
of Soipio to a treatment which ia, says Paol Manta, **at once aostere and 
amnptoonik*' For a oorioos note concerning the original deetination of thia 
piotnre, aee Milaneai, VoL IIL, p. 40S. 

M ^he ngly though powerful foreshortened Christ which remained in An- 
drea's stndio at the time of hia death (now in the Brera Gallery), is regarded 
by Moielli as one of Mantegna*B last works (after 1506). Messrs. CSrowe and 
Oavalcaaelle ny it was painted after 1474 M I^if enestve believes it a work of 
hia yoath, painted before hia arrival in Mantoa. The Christ on the Moont of 
OliTea, in the National Gallery, London, is inspired directly by Jacopo Bellini, 
aays M. G. Gronan, OamtU dM Betna Arts, Febmary, 1895. Morelli, in hia 
Italian Painters, pages 172-177, gives a complete list of the works of Mantegna 
which he admits as genuine. It indndes the following panel pictures in Italy : 
the Santa Ginstipa altar-piece, now in the Brera Gallery ; the Madonna with 
Singing Angels in the same gallery ; the S. Zeno Madonna of Verona ; the St. 
George, in the Academy of Venice ; the triptych of the UfBsi ; a Presentation 
in the Temple, in the Qoerini Stampalia collection in Venice ; a Madonna with 
Sainta, in the gallery of Verona; a similar snbject in the Torin Gallery, and a 
Miadonna and Christ Child, in a rooky landscape, in the UiBai ; the three com- 
partments in Paris and Tours of the predeUa to the S. Zeno Madonna ; in' 
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One of the competitors of Andrea was Lorenzo da Lendi* 
nara, who was considered by the people of Padna to be an 

liondon, the Agony |u the Gerdem ; the Searaiapi portrait in Berlin ; the Bt. 
Bebaetian in Vienna; the Booe Homo in Copenhagen. The piotozei upon 
oanraa aooepted by the tame critic are : the Triumph of Caaar ; the Bnkhroned 
Madonna in London (National Gallery) ; Samaon and Delilah in the aame gal- 
lery ; the Madonna of Becgamo ; the Poldi-Pesaoli Madonna of Milan ; in the 
LouTie, the two well-known allegoriea and the Madonna of Yictoxy ; the 
Dreaden Madonna ; the Triyulsi Madonna of Milan ; two pioturea in the church 
and sacriity of 8. Andrea at Mantna ; a Baptiam of Christ and a Madonna with 
Sainta (tbeie two pioturea are accredited by Mesna. Crowe and CayalcaacUe 
and Dr. Bode to Franoeaoo Mantegna) ; the Triumph of Scipio in the Na- 
tional Gallery; the St Sebastian of La Motta, oalled by Morelli an '*abao- 
Intely repulsiye picture ; ^ the JPietd of the Brera ; the Sahatar Jfundi of 
the Mond coUeotion, London; m Madonna belonging to the heira of the 
Vicomte Both de Tanxia, late director of the LouTre. Morelli rejects the Death 
of the Madonna in the Pxado ; Summer and Autumn in the National Gallery ; 
the Berlin Madonna numbered 97; the BUsabetta Gonsaga of the UfSii ; the 
Staedel St. Mark, at Frankfort ; the Transfiguration in the Correr Museum of 
Venice ; the S Eulemia of Naples ; the Pietd in the Vatican; the Resurrec- 
tion and the Sainta Jerome and Alexis at Bergamo ; the Vespasiano Gonsaga 
portrait in the same gallery ; the Madonna of the Scotti Palace at Milan. He 
admits the frescoes of the Bremitani and the Ducal Palace of Mantua, as well 
aa the figures over the door of Bant* Antonio of Padua, and he menttona as 
characteristic and genuine the following drawings : a Judgment of Solomon 
(Louvre), Mudua Scsvola (Munich), Chriat with Sainta Andrea and Longinua 
(Munich). In the British Museum he accepts the following : the Oslnmny ; 
Mars and Venus; an Enthroned Madonna; a Dying Man Lying Upon the 
Ground ; the Judith in the UflBzl (the same subject in the Louvze is set down 
as a copy, by Morelli). See the commentary of Milanesi, IIL, 416-426, for 
note on the Melsi Madonna of Andrea (1401), as also for the aneona of the 
Brera, the Daniel in the Lions' Den (Ambrosiana of Milan), the Judith, and 
other pioturea in the Beriin Gallery attributed to Andrea. See also the same 
for long note on the TriYulzi Madonna of Milan, also the Cfriato al SepoUro in 
the Vatican Gallery, and upon the remains of two mined frescoes upon the two 
fa^ade9 of Saints Andrea and Sebastian at BCantua again ; upon the portraita 
in collections at London, Bergamo (Lochia collection), and elsewhere ; lastly, 
upon the four pictures (beside the Triumph of Caesar) preserved at Hampton 
Court. Sig: G. Frizsoni, VArch, 8tor., IV., 160-71, I Progreui delta Critiea 
ArtiHUM, takes up this commentary as a proof of the advanoe of art flritioism, 
and shows that the Melxi Madonna, the Annunciation of Dresden, the Daniel, 
the Medea, the Venpasiano Gonzaga (in Lochia collection), the Abundance (in 
the D*Aumale collection), and the Dead Christ of the Vatican, are not by An- 
drea, while Dr. Meyer has proved the Dead Christ Sustained by Angels (Ber- 
lin), ascribed to Mantegna, to be by Bellini The Battle of Amasons, in the 
Bonomeo Gallery, Milan, is not by Andrea, but is an old copy alter Eroole 
BobertL 
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excellent painter, and ezecnted varions works in terra-cotta 
also, for the church of Sanf Antonio in that city. There 
were, besides, some others who flourished at the same time 
but of no great eminence. With Dario da Treyiso and 
Marco Zoppo, of Bologna, Andrea Mantegna constantly 
maintained the most friendly relations, having been brought 
up with them under the discipline of Squarcione. For the 
Friars Minors, this Marco painted a Loggia in Padua, which 
serves them for a chapter -house ; and in Pesaro he painted 
a picture which is now in the new church of San Giovanni 
Evangelista, with a portrait of Ouido Baldo da Montef eltro, 
who was at that time captain-general of the Florentines. 
The Ferrarese painter, Stef ano, was also a friend of Man- 
tegna ; the works of this artist are few, but all tolerably 
good. The ornaments of the Sarcophagus of Sant' Anto- 
nio, in Padua, are by his hand ; and he likewise painted a 
Madonna, which is called the Virgin of the Pillar. 

But to return to Andrea ; this master built and adorned 
with paintings a most beautiful house in Mantua^ for hia 

•> Andrea wu giren the ground in 1478, and Ridolfi nya he deoorated the 
home with fresooes. It wa« laoked at the taking of Mantua, in 1680. Man- 
tegna finally sold his Padnan hooae in 1402L Hia ezpenditnies upon hia Han- 
taan hooBe, hia tomh, and the ohapel of Sant* Andrea embarraaeed him finan- 
cially, and only a month before hia death he aold to the Marohioneaa laabella^ 
one of hia beat beloved poaaeaaiona, a boat of Fanatina. laabella d^Bate, who 
appeara in a very unaympathetio light in thia tranaaotion, waa nevertheleaa a 
good patron to Andrea. He painted for her (before 1405} the Pamaaana and 
the Wiadom Tiinmphing over Vice, now in the Louvre ; and in 1500, aooording 
to a letter of Jaoopo Galendario. of July 15, 1506, he had oonunenoed for her 
a Comna, a picture with many figurea. Bee Paul Hants, OtueUe det Beaiux 
ArU, 1886. H. Oharlea Yriarte, Oazette det Beaux ArU for 1805, in an ar- 
ticle called laabelU tPMie et U% ArtUiu de son Temps^ treata eapecially of 
tbeae pioturea of Hantegna, and ref era to certain optuctUes of Big. Aleaaandro 
Luaio and H. Benier upon laabella d^Bate. See alao A Lncio upon the 
aame aubject in VArchUfio Storico dell ^Arte, M. Yriarte ia oonvinoed that 
Hantegna painted the Pamaaaua and the Wiadom for laabella^a OroUa in the 
Bonacoolai Palace, now Corte Veeehia^ and that they were afterward taken to 
her Studiolo or later reaidenoe. The great Harchioneaa*a manner of giving an 
order for a picture waa intereating. She firat choae her aubject, then had it 
formulated in all ita bearinga, allegorical, etc., by aome humaniat of her courk 
Next ahe took the firat painter at hand and ordered him to make a aketch of 
the aubjecti ahe meanwhile dictating the placing of the figurea and preaoib- 
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own nse : this he enjoyed while he lived. He departed to a 
better life in the year 1517^ and was buried with honourable 
obsequies in Sant' Andrea ; on his tomb^ over which is his 
likeness in bronze^"* was placed the following epitaph: — 

** Eue harem * hune tuwityf m nonprasponii ApefH 
JBmo ManHneoB qui iimulaera vidiw." ** 

Andrea Mantegna was so kindly in all his actions^ and in 
every way so estimable, that his memory must ever be held 
in cordial respect, not only in his own country, but through 
the whole world ; he therefore well merited, no less for the 
purity of his life and gentle courtesy of his manners,"* than 

ing the dUtribatioa of the light She then lent thie dcetoh to v*^n».<igtia.^ 
Perngino, or whatever greftt maeter she had eeleoted, and upon it he waa ex- 
pected to baae hia work. In regard to the dimenauxna ahe waa yery partienlar, 
ainoe the piotnrea were to anit the paneb of her OroUa^ and aa tiie meaaoze- 
menta of Tarioua prorinoea differed, ahe lent alwaya two pieoea of riband, one 
meaanzing the height, the other the length of the piotnze. The portrait of 
Bliaabetta Gkmxaga, aeoribed to Mantegna, in the UiBsi, iaattribated to other 
painten by Friszoni, Bnrokfaazdt, and Crowe and Oayaloaaelle. 

* Farem in the Milan<»ai edition. 

f yoria in the MiJaneai edition. 

M He died September 18, 1506. Upon the waUa of the mortoary ohapd, 
freiooea by Fraaoeeoo Mantegna, and othera of Mantegna*! aohool, have re- 
oently been freed from whitewaah and restored by Sig. F. Fiaeati. Sig. 
Natale Baldoria, Areh. Stor.y IIL, 288, thinka one of these freaooea, a Holy 
Family, may be by Andrea. 

•* l%e snperb bronie bnst of Andrea, which we are told ** had once diamond 
eyes,** was for a long time attributed to one Spetandio Meglioli, bnt this con- 
f oaed attribution, which combined two names in one, haa been replaced by the 
attribnthm to Bartolommeo di Yirgilio Meglioli, and Signor Rossi now sng- 
gests Gian Marco GavaUi as the soolptor of the bnst ; see Rossi's Medaglisti 
M RituueUnento^ and see also Dr. Bode, in the Jahrbueh der K. P, 8,, X., 2a 
Ijo Scardeone (see Milanesi, m., 406, note 2), says that Andrea cast the bnst 
himself. He did understand bronze casting, and besides the brush and the 
burin he handled the modeUer*s tools, while a sonnet by him has been pre- 
aerred in the ArehMo Segreto of Mantua. 

** Rxisting coiraspondenoe proTca, on the contrary, that this master, so dig- 
nified in all that pertained to his art, was quarretsome and litigious in matters 
of daUy life. Perhaps we may rather belieye that he waa nenrous, irritable, 
easily distarbed when at work, and sometimes childishly ready to attribute 
importance to trifling matters. When his engravings were pirated he could 
be fierce enough ; see Herr Karl Brun, Jifeue DokwnenU tZW Andrea Man- 
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for the excellence of his paintings, the distinction of being 
celebrated by Ariosto, who, in the commencement of his 
zzziii canto, ennmerates him among the most illastrioos 
painters of his time, as thTis : 

" lAOMTdo^ Andrea Manttgnaj Gian BMnoJ' *^ 

This master tanght a mnch improyed method of ezecat- 
ing the foreshortening of figures from below upwards which 
was, without doubt, a remarkable and difficult inyention. 
He also took great pleasure, as we have related before, in 
the reproduction of figures by engraving on copper, which is 
indeed a truly valuable acquisition to art ; " "^ ® • f or by this 



ttgna, ZeiUehrift fur BOdende Kunti, Y6L XL Bibhard Fiah«r (p. 185 
of tax Inferodaokion to a Catalagae of the Eariy Italian Prints in the Britiah 
Moaenm) tianaUtea and pubiiiriiea thia doemnent from Bnm, which proToa 
that one Zoan Andrea^ and hia aasiatanti Aidizioni of Beggio^ who had stolflu 
the master^a work, were beaten by Mantogna^a people and left for dead. 

** See note in the Lives of the Bellini, page 164 of the present ^nme. 

M Woltmann remarks that Mantegna waa the first North Italian who took 
advantage in the interest of engraying of that constant intercourse wliieh sk- 
lated between Gennany and the Peninsula. He belieTed that Andrea fonnd 
in the north the copperplates which serred as prototypea for hia own, and 
emphasizes the fact that instead of multiplying the works of others, he waa 
**the true painter-engiaTer, embodying hia own inventions in this techniqus,^ 

** Albert Darer teUs ns that he had planned a jonmey to Mantoa for the 
purpose of meeting Andrea, and that the latter*s death on the ere of this yisift 
waa one of the great disappointments of his (Darer's) life. 

" Mantegna made a design (see reprodaetion in the OazeUe du BeauzArU^ 
Vol XX.), for a projected statue of Virgil, which was nerer ereoted. 

M Immediately after the fire or six greatest names in the history of Italian 
art comes that of Andrea Mantegna ; he stands at the head of the group of 
aeoondary painters which counted Ghirlandajo, Botticelli, and FUippino, Bel- 
lini, Signorelli, and Ferugino among its members. His name brings with it 
the memory of a lofty and intensely charaoteiiaed style, of figures of legion- 
aries long and lean as North American IndiauBi Boman in their oostnmft, 
medi»Tal in their sharp, dry silhonette; of saints, hard and meagre, but 
statuesquely meagre; of figures stem almost to fierceness yet exquisitely re- 
fined in the delicacy of their outline ; of realiatic Mantuan nobles impresslTe 
in their ugliness ; of stately Madonnaa ; of charming boy angela fljring or hold- 
ing up f^toons of flowers and fruits ; of delicate, youthful figuxea with long 
eurling hair and crinkled dxmpery, where e^ery tiny fold is finished as if in » 
miniature; of eauTases filled with long files erf oaptivea, with chariots loaded 
with treaaoze, with sky lines broken by atandards and tzophiea, with annoted 
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means not only has the whole world obtained the power of 
geeing many of his works, as, for example, the Bacchanalia, 

kgionariea, oozretting honaa, elephanta with jewelled frontlete and with 
■tatnea towering above the crowd ; of prooeMiona when the magnificent vnl- 
garity of ancient Rome and the confoaed lanahnev of an antique ^ txinmph ** 
are aubdned to measured harmoniea and aonlptuiml lines. 

Mantegna*8 waa a dnal artiatio penMnality ; poshed a little farther in one 
direction, hia Judith of the Dflbd might form part of a Greek Taae painting ; 
poahed a little further in the oppoeite direction, hia Gonsaghe nobles of the 
Mantnan CagteUo wonld become caricaturea. Though an eameat student of 
the antique marbles, he was a keen obaerrer of contemporary life aa weU. 
Moving in this wide gamut of dcYated realism and noble Idealism, he alwaya 
pte se r r ed a loftiness of feeling which made him at timea a peer of Michel- 
angelo, while he possessed a terribilUd of his own a quarter of a centuiy bef ova 
the great Tuscan began to work at aU. His love of sculptural repose and dig- 
nity did not prevent him from being intensely dzamatio in hiMpredetta of the 
San Zeno Madonna, and although hia figurea, like those of Giovanni Bellini in 
his PUtd, often grimace and distort their faatuxea yet the contortion which 
became pathoa with Giovanni deepened into tragedy with Andrea. He was a 
past-master of line and of linear composition ; he understood, too, astonishing^ 
ly well, the eflbct of light falling upon objects in the round, yet it cannot be 
aaid that he " enveloped ** his figurea, for he seemed to see everything in nai» 
nre circumscribed by a pure line. As might have been predicted, this lover 
of scnlptme was lacking in feeling for color, a deficiency which few critica 
have noted, and which the late Paul Manta haa expressed admirably, remark- 
ing that Mantegna was a ** brilliant but rather venturesome oolorist," and that 
** tonea which are fine, if considered by themselves, are heard above the general 
harmony of the muaic, and are rather antonomoua than disciplined.** For ez^ 
ample, the colors in the Madonna of St Zeno are rich and beautiful in them- 
aelvea, but Andrea has placed a brilliant corn-colored robe in the left-hand 
lower comer of one of the shutters of the triptych, which distracts the eye 
from the really important portions of the picture, while branches of vermilion 
coral and yellow fruits are diqwrsed here and there among hia decorative 
accessories without any anggestion of choice aa to their place, or of relation to 
the efliBct on the composition aa a whole. In his earlier works, the frescoes of 
the Bremitani of Padua, Andrea ia in his coloring like a child with a toy 
paint-box, spotting cat impartially here a yellow mantle and there a green 
tunic without reference to any general acheme of color. He learned later 
from Bellini to nse rich, strong tones in the Madonnas of San Zeno at Verona, 
and of Victory in the Ijonvre, but on the whole this mighty master of style 
and of composition of lines was almost wholly l«i<W«g in the sense of ookr- 
eomposition. Indeed it could hardly be expected that the same temperament 
which could so keenly perceive, and ao adequately render the grave music of 
pure and exquiaite line could be equally susceptible to the deep-chorded har- 
monies of rich snd subdued color. Mantegna*s is essentially a virile genius ; 
he does not charm by suggestiveness, nor pleaae by morbitUua ; he lacka 
fiMsile grace and feeling for facial beanty ; he ia often cold, acmetimfla eveo 
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the Battle of Marine Monsters, the Deposition from the 
Gross, the Sepnitnre of Christ, and his Besnrrection, with 
Longinns and Sant' Andrea, all engraved by Mantegna him* 
self, bnt in like manner every one is now enabled to judge 
of the manner of all the masters who have ever lived. 



harsh and omdA, and in his ^i««i^<ii for pieHinMB and hia somewhat hanghty 
diaiinoiian, he oooaaionally impresses os with a rather painful sense of supe- 
rioritj. Something of the antique atatnes that he loTed and atndied and ooU 
looted entered into hia own nature and hia work. As Angelioo waa the Saint, 
and Leonardo the Magioian, Mantegna waa the Anoient Roman of Art. Hia 
were the Roman virtnes sobriety^ dignity, self-restraint, disoipline^ and a 
oertain masterliness, aa indescribable aa it is impreasiT»-Hmd to thoae who 
appreciate aostere beanty and the pore harmoniea of ezqiuaite Unea Han- 
tegna's art will always appeal 

Not half enough haa been said or written about the friendahip of Mantegna 
and Bellini ; the two great paintera were brothers-in-law, eaoh had qualitiea 
which the other lacked, and acquired to some extent from contact and their 
reaction upon each other waa invaluable. Although Andrea's frescoes in 
Rome have been destroyed, hia lifers work which has come 4own to us is very 
considerable; his cyde of the Bremitani in Padua, hia wall-paintings of the 
Mantnan Ducal Palace, where the deooratiTC idealism of the ceiling supple- 
ments the realism of the waUs, show him aa fr€$eanU ; his Madonnas of St 
Zeno and the LouTre acquaint us with the painter of monumental easel pict- 
ures, while the triptych of the Uffid is almost the work of a miniaturist, and 
his panoramically magnificent Triumph of Oasar, at Hampton Oonrt, is fol- 
lowed by the long series of his drawings and engiarings. Gbreful study of 
his work oompela so much enthusiaam that M. Mfknta concludes a reriew of 
the painter'a work by asking, ** who knows if we may not eren call Andrea 
Mantegna the prince of dsaui^tsmen ol all time?** 



PILIPPO LIPPI, FLOEENTINE PAINTEE* 

[Bom 1457 ; dtod 1601] 

BiBLZOGRAFBT.— Karl Woemutim, PUippino lAppi in th« Dohme MtiM of 
Kwut und EUtuOer dn JfUUlaUen und der NewteU. Sir A. H. lAyard, 
TIm Bn&oaoci Chapel md MmoUdo, Manodo and FiUppino Idppi, a pnbli- 
oation of the Amndel Sooietj, London, 1868. Le arU in Roma toUo U pon^ 
ti/Uato <f Innoeenzo Vllh (1484-1409X ^aHa^bt by R HQnta, in VArch/Mn^ 
8toricodsWArtt,IL 479^4186, See alao the long oommeDtazy by Milaneai in 
hia edition of Vaaazi^a LiTea. 

THERE liyed at the same time in Florence a painter of 
very fine genins and admirable powers of invention^ 
Pilippo namely, son of Era Pilippo del Carmine,' 
who, following the steps of his deceased father in the art of 
painting, was brought np and instmcted, being still a yonth 
at his father's death, by Sandro Botticello,' althongh the 
father on perceiving his death approaching, had given him 
in charge to Era Diamante, his most intimate friend, nay, 
almost brother. Eilippo was endowed with mnch origi- 

1 Filippino lippi aigna himaelf in aoTeral waya aa FiUppo di Filippo lippi, 
Philipna, Philippinaa de lApgiM^ Fhilipoa de lipia, Filippo Filippi, Filippo^ 
alteriaa FilippL 

• Filippo Lippi waa bom in 1457 at Prato. The doenmenta cited by Mi- 
laneai make it probable that ha waa really the aon of the friar by Imoreiia 
Bnti, and he aeema to have been oonaidered aa aaoh dniing the Benaiaaanoe. 
See the Life of Fra Filippo Lippi, page 70 of the preaent volume. He waa 
nanally called Filippino Lippi, to distingniah him from hia father. In a will 
made in 1488 he left property to hia " mother, Lncreaia BntL** 

* Filippino*a father waa nndonbtedly hia first inatmctor in painting, al- 
though he died while Filippino waa atiU Tery yoong ; the boy*a edncation waa 
then oontinned by Fra Diamante and finiahed under Botticelli, or very 
probably, aa Morelli atatea (Italian Paintera, H, 260), Fra Diamante waa only 
hia guardian and Botticelli waa hia aole master after the death of Fra Llppo. 
Unfortunately the date of Filippino'a re gistry in the guild of Flovntine 
paintera ia illegible. 
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nftlity ; he displayed the most copious invention in his 
paintings, and the ornaments he added were so new, so 
fanciful, and so richly varied, that he must be considered 
the first ^ who taught the modems the new method of giv- 
ing variety to the habiliments, and who first embellished 
his figures by adorning them with vestments after the an- 
tique. Filippo was also the first who employed the gro- 
tesque masks, executed in the manner of the ancients, and 
which he used as decorations in friezes or frame-works, 
in terretta, and coloured, displaying more correct draw- 
ing and a more finished grace tiian any of the masters 
who preceded him had done* It was indeed a wonderful 
thing to see the extraordinary fancies exhibited in painting 
by this artist ; but what is more, Filippo never executed 
any work whatever wherein he did not avail himself of 
Boman antiquities, which he studied with unwearied dil- 
igence. Helmets, for example, banners, trophies, vases, 
buskins, ornaments of the Temples, head-dresses of various 
kinds, draperies of different sorts, mantles, armour, the 
toga, swords, scimitars, and other matters of similar kind, 
so varied and beautiful, that those who follow are under 
great and perpetual obligation to Filippo for the rich em- 
bellishment which he has thus added to this department 
of art. 

While yet in his first youth, this master completed the 
Chapel of the Brancacci," in the church of the Carmine, at 

* Or rather among the first Vaiari more than onoe ihowa that he waa 
mnoh impressed by Filippino*s archsological knowledge. 

> Filippino probably worked in the Brancacci chapel aboat 1484~1486, after 
he had already completed the San Bernardo for Piero del Pngliese and the 
Ferranti San Girolamo, and was twenty-idz years old. Milanesi coincides with 
Rnmohr in the opinion that Filippino when very young (twenty-two years 
old) painted the tweWe little lnnette$ in the oratorio of the Bnonnomini di 
San Martino, in Florence, about the year 1482L H HOnti, L* Affe d'Or, SSS^ 
cites a series of scenes from the story of Esther, painted on a marriage oofler 
of the Torrigiani Gallery of Florence, as an eariy work of Filippina MoreUi 
declares that these Torrigiani panels, reoently sold in France, are by Sandro 
BotticelU, and states further, that the St. Jerome of the Uffin, aooredited to 
Filippmo, is also by Sandro. 
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Florence, which had been commenced by Masolino, and 
oontinned but not entirely finished by Masaccio, who was 
also intermpted in his labours by death. It was thus from 
the hand of Filippo that the work received its ultimate per- 
fection, that master completing what remained to be accom- 
plished of an unfinished picture, representing SS. Pietro 
and Paolo, who restore the nephew of the emperor from 
the dead. In the figure of the undraped youth, Filippo 
portrayed the features of the painter Francesco Oranacci, 
then yery young ; he also depicted that of the Cavalier, 
Messer Tommaso Soderini, in this work, with those of Piero 
Guicciardini, father of Messer Francesco, who has written 
the Starie ; of Piero del Pugliese, of the poet Luigi Pucci, 
of Antonio Pollaiuolo, and finally of himself, as a youth, 
which he then was ; the last-mentioned portrait he never 
painted again^ in all the rest of his life, for which cause it 
has not been possible to procure a likeness of him at a more 
advanced age.* In the story following this, Filippo painted 
the portrait of his master, Sandro Botticello, with many 
other friends and distinguished men ; among these was the 
broker, Baggio,^ a man of singular talent and very witty, 
the same who executed the whole Inferno of Dante, in re- 
lief, on a shell, with all the ^' circles^' and divisions of its 
dark caverns, and, finally, its lowest deep, all the figures, 
and every other minutia, are measured in their exact pro- 
portions, and all as the]^ had been most ingeniously imag- 
ined and described by that great poet, which was at the 
time considered an admirable performance.^ Filippo after- 
wards painted a picture in tempera for the chapel of Fran-* 
cesco del Pugliese at Oampora, a place belonging to the 

* The portraits of Antonio and Filippo are not in the piotnre mentioned, 
hot in that of St. Peter Condemned to Death. Vaeari probably grouped the 
two snbjeote together aa a single work. 

T Possibly Rsggio di Nof eri Raggi, bom abont 1470. 

* MUanesi doTotes a long oommentary to proving that the stories of Saints 
Peter and Paul raising the nephew of the emperor from the dead, and St 
Peter erneified, in the Bxanoaod chapel, are by Filippino, and not by ICa- 
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monks of the abbey, outside the gate of Florence.* The 
subject of this work is San Bernardo, who is in a wood 
writing, and to whom Our Lady appears, surrounded by 
Angels ; it has been much admired for the various acces- 
sories introduced by the painter ; as, for example, the 
rocks, trees, and shrubs, the books, and similar things ; 
there is, besides, the portrait of the above-named Francesco, 
so truly natural, that it wants nothing but the power of 
speech to be alive.^ This picture was removed from its 
place during the siege, and was deposited for safety in the 
abbey of Florence. In the church of San Spirito ^ in the 
same city, Filippino painted a picture for Tanai de' Nerli, 
the subject is the Virgin, with San Martino, San Niccolo, 
and Santa Caterina ; he executed another in the church of 
San Brancazio (Pancrazio), for the chapel of the Bucellai 
family, with a Crucifix,^ and two figures on a gold ground 
for the church of San Baffaello.* ^ In the church of San 



* Sftn RufKllo In yaaftrl*s fint edition. 

* This picture, painted for P&ero (not Fianoeioo) di Fraaoeaoo PnglieM in 
1480, it now in the ohuroh of the Badia, Florence ; it ia one of Filippino^a 
moat famona pictorea, and ia in ita quiet depth of feeling unexcelled, and in- 
deed hardly equalled, by any irork of hia oontemporariea. The piotnxe haa 
■affflved greatly from ohangea in the pigment or from retouching, the color 
being in parte crude and hard, in parte delicate and tranaparent, and, on the 
whole, the work, like ao many other Tnaoan picturea, can hardly be aaid to 
hATe any eapedal eompoHtion of color. 

10 On the contrary, thia ia the weakest part^ the pietare. 

i> Thia work ia atiU in ita pUuM. Tanai and hia wife kneel in the fore- 
ground, Bainta Martin and Catharine preaent them to the Virgin, and in the 
baokground, where there ia a view of the Boigo San Frediano, and the Gate, 
Tanai ia agidn aeen, juat alighted from hia horae and embraoing hia little 
daughter. Thia ia one of the beat of Filippino*a worka, but cannot be well 
examined in the darkneaa of the choir'^iale. 

>* Now in the National OaUery, London. It re preaanta the Madonna and 
Ohild, with Salnta Jerome and Dominibk ; in the aame ooUection ia an Ador- 
ing Angel— a fragment of a freaco. Milaneai citea alao the tondo^ Madonna 
and Child, with angela, in the Cordni Gallery at Florence, and two tondi 
in the Pdaaao Pubblioo of San Gemignano. 

1* Believed to be a picture in the Berlin Muaeum, repreaenting Christ on the 
Croaa, with angela who hold chalioea to catch hia blood, while below are 
Salnta Mazy and Franoia. 
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Francesco^ situate without the gate of San MiniatOi there is 
a picture by Filippino in front of the Sacristy ; it repre* 
sents the Almighty Father with children around him;^^ 
and at the Palco^ a house of the barefooted monks outside 
the city of Prato,^ there is also a picture by this master. 
In the same place there is a small painting by Filippo, 
which has been greatly extolled ; it is in the audience- 
chamber of the prior, and represents Our Lady, with San 
Stefano and San GioTanni Batista.^* This master likewise 
painted ^^ a Tabernacle in fresco at the comer of the Mer« 
catele (also in Prato), opposite to the conyent of Santa 
Margherita, and near some houses belonging to the nuns. 
In this work there is an exceedingly beautiful figure of the 
Virgin, in the midst of a choir of seraphim, the whole 
group is surrounded by a brilliant light; and among 
other peculiarities of this picture may be remarked the art 
and judgment displayed in the Dragon, which is beneath 
the feet of Santa Margareta, a monster of aspect so horribly 
strange and loathsome, that one sees clearly the abode of 
yenom, fire, and death in that frightful figure. The whole 
of the work is, moreoyer, remarkable for the freshness and 
animation of the colouring, qualities for which it merits 
the highest praise. 

Filippino also executed paintings in Lucca ; among these 
is a picture for one of the chapels in the church of San 
Ponziano, belonging to the monks of Monte Oliyeto.^ In 

>« Thii piotore is lod 

IS Exeouted in 1496 ; it ia now in Mimioh, and lepreMnte Chiiit appearing 
in the clonda to hk mother, while abore is God the Father. 

i« This pioturOi which has been injured by time, was ordered by the oommnne 
of Prato in 1501, and was finished in 1508. It ii now in the smaU gallery at 
the Fslasao del Commune, Prato. San Stefano, however, does not appear in 
it 

" Painted in 1496 ; this piotore is stiU in plaoe. In the sides of the taber- 
nacle are Saints Stefsno and Catorina at the right, Msrgherita and Antonio 
abate at the left ; in the centre are the Viigin and Oliild, with angeia. 

" These works are lost ; bnt in San Miohele, at Lnoca, is a pictmn by Filip- 
pino, with Saints Boohns, Sebastian, Jerome, and Helena, in a meadow filled 
withflowerSk 
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the centre of this chapel there is also a very beantifal 
relief by the hand of that most excellent sculptor, Andrea 
Sansovino ; it is within a recess, and exhibits the figure of 
Sant' Antonio. 

Being invited to Hungary by King Matthias, Filippo de- 
clined to go thither, but painted two very beautiful pictures 
in Florence for that monarch, which were sent to him, and 
in one of which was the portrait of Matthias, as he appears 
on the medals.^ Filippo likewise sent yarious works to 
Genoa,* and for the church of San Domenico, in Bologna, 
he painted a picture of San Sebastiano, which is worthy of 
the utmost praise ; it is on the left of the chapel of the high 
altar.^ For Tanai de' Nerli Filippo painted a second pict- 
ure in the church of San Salvadore, near Florence, and for 
his friend Fiero del Pugliese he executed a story in small 
figures, finished with so much art and care, that on being 
requested by another citizen to paint a similar one for him^ 
the master refused to attempt it, declaring that it was im- 
possible for him to produce such another.^ 

After completing these works, Filippo undertook an im- 
portant one in Bome for the Neapolitan Cardinal, Oliyieri 
Oaraffa, being entreated thereto by Lorenzo de' Medici the 
elder, who was a friend of the ci^inars. On his way to 
Bome for this purpose, Filippo passed through Spoleto at 
the request of the same Lorenzo, to make arrangements for 
the construction of a marble tomb for his father, Fra Fi- 
lippo, which Lorenzo had determined to erect at his own 
cost, since he could not obtain from the people of Spoleto 

>* In 1488 ; the piohirM ezoontecl for HatthiM an probftUj lost 

M FOnter states that thers is a St. Sebastian between St John the Baptist 
and St Fianois in the ohnich of San Teodoio in Genoa. 

s> This piotare, which wss painted in 1501, is still in its place. It r ep re s e n ta 
the marriage of St Oatherine, and contains seveKal figores of saintii among 
them a St Sebastian. 

** No anthentio account of these pictorea, or their whereabonts, can now bo 
obtained. Milanesi says that San Francesco outside the San Miniato gate was 
once called San Salvadore, and thinks this picture maj be identical with the 
one mentioned by Vasari as painted for that ohnroh. Nothing ia known of 
the '' story ** painted for Po^iesa. 
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the remains of Fra Filippo, to deposit them in Florence as 
he had desired. FUippino prepared a design accordingly 
in a yery good manner ; ^ and, after that design, Lorenzo 
oaased tiie monument to he richly and handsomely con- 
structed, as we have already related. Arrived in Bome Fi- 
lippo painted a Chapel for tiie above-named Cardinal Caraffa, 
in the church of the Minerva ; he there depicted events 
from the Life of St. Thomas Aquinas, with certain poetical 
compositions, all of which were ingeniously invented by 
himself, to whom Nature was at all times propitious in 
such matters. Here, then, we find Faith, by whom Infi- 
delity, with all heretics and sceptics, has been made prisoner. 
Despair is, in like manner, seen to be vanquished by Hope, 
and other Virtues also subjugate the Vices which are their 
opposite. In another compartment St. Thomas is seated in 
the Professor's chair, defending the Church against a School 
of heretics, and beneath his feet lie conquered Sabellius, 
Arian, Averroes and others ; the draperies of all these fig- 
ures are exceedingly graceful and appropriate. ** In our 
book of drawings we have the whole of the story above de- 
scribed,'^ by Filippo himself, with several others by the 
same hand, all so ably executed that they could not be im- 
proved. There is besides in this chapel the delineation of 
that event in the life of St. Thomas, when the saint being 
in prayer, was addressed by the crucifix, which said to him, 
— Bene scripsUti di me Thoma. A companion of St Thom- 
as, hearing the Crucifix thus speaking, stands utterly con- 
founded and almost beside himself. On the altar-piece is 

** Bee the Life of Fn FQippo Lippi, pege 78 of t]ie preeent ▼olnme. 

*« Theee freeooee were pnobably finished circa 1400. Some of the peintinge 
of the Virtnes and Vioee wwe dertxojed when the monnment of Pope Panl 
IV. was erected. M. MOntB {VAff d'Or) thinks that op to the time of these 
fkeeooes no painter had shown sndh sentiment of the miss en sedns, and deoUrea 
that Filippino's oompositlon here prepares the way for Raphael. In the baok- 
groond of the Triunph of St Thomtm Aqninas, the baloony or balostrade, 
orowded with speotators, appears ; a prototype of those introdnoed later and 
to frequently by the Venetian painters. 

** The preparatory sketoh of the J>Upuii^ of St llionuui iain the print-room 
of the British Mosenm. 
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the Virgin receiying the Annnnciation from the Angd Qt^ 
briel^ and on the principal wall is the Assumption of our 
Lady^ with the twelve Apostles round her tomb. The whole 
work was and is considered extremely fine, and for a painting 
in fresco is admirably executed. The above-named Olivieri 
Carafib, Cardinal and Bishop of Ostia, is portrayed in it* 
from the life, and that prelate was deposited in the chapel 
on his death, in the year 1511,*' but was afterwards taken 
to Naples, and interred in the Episcopal chapel. 

Having returned to Florence, Filippo undertook to paint, 
at his leisure, the chapel belonging to Filippo Strozzi the 
elder, in the church of Santa Maria Novella, but having 
completed the ceiling he was obliged to return to Bome ; 
here, for the same Cardinal CarafEa, he constructed a Tomb 
with ornaments of stucco, as also certain figures in the re- 
cess of a small chapel beside that above described, in the 
church of the Minerva, with other figures, some of which 
were, in part, executed by Filippo^s disciple, Bafi!aellino del 
Garbo. The chapel of the tomb was estimated by Maestro 
Lanzilago, of Padua,^ and by the Roman, Antonio called 
Antoniasso two of the best painters then in Bome, at two 
thousand gold ducats, exclusive of the cost of ultra-marine 
and the expenses of the master's assistants. When Filippo, 
therefore, had received the sum he returned to Florence, 
where he completed the before-mentioned chapel of the 

*• Gbnflk ii painted in the altar-pieoe of the AnnnndatioB. 

** Am Cudinal OliTiero Oarafik died in 1661, Vuari*i date, 1611, ia imqaea- 
tiofiiably an error of the preaa. Filippino waa warmly recommended to Garaffa 
by Lorenxo de* Medioi, and another painter having been propoaed by lomeoDe 
else, the Cardinal aaid : *' No, ainoe he haa been aent me by the Magnifioo, I 
wonld not exchange him for an ApeUea, or for all Italy.** Bee the letter of 
Oaraflk, September 3, 1488, to Don Gabbriello, of Monteacalari. dted by MiU- 
nesi, IIL, p. 409, and printed inita entirety by IL MOnta, in VArchUfio Star- 
ieo deW Arte, 1880, p. 484. 

** Morolli thinks that Lannlago may have been mistaken for a certain 
Beailao ; MQaned believes, however, that a real Tjancilago, a Paduan painter, 
is the man mentioned. Antoniaaao di Benedetto Aqnilio waa a Roman paint- 
er ; Milaneai oitea notioea of him from Crowe and CavaloaseUe, Mtknta, and 
Costantino Corviaieri. 
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Strozzi^* with so mach judgment and snch admirable de- 
aign^ that the work awakens astonishment in all who behold 
it, and not for those qualities only, but also for the novelty 
and variety of the many &nciful objects depicted in it ; 
among these may be enumerated men in armour, temples, 
vases, helmets, with their crests, and other arms, trophies, 
banners, spears, draperies of various kinds, buskins, orna- 
ments for the head, sacerdotal vestments, and other things, 
all painted in so admirable a manner, that they merit the 
highest commendation.® Among the events depicted in 
this work is the Besurrection of Drusiana by St. John the 
evangelist,"^ and the amazement experienced by the sur- 
rounding people, at the sight of a man who restores life to 
the dead by a simple sign of the cross, is expressed with the 
utmost force and truth ; this is more particularly manifest 
in the face of a priest or philosopher, for he may be either, 
who stands near, in the very extremity of astonishment : 

M This work wm ordered in 1487, finiflhed in 1502, and reitored in 1768. 

M While in Borne Filippino improved his opportonitlee to atady olassioal 
models. In his Autobiography Benvennto CeUini says that Frsnoesoo lippi, 
son of Filippino, had a nnmber of his fiather's books, wliioh oontained sketohes 
from the antique; th^ oonsisted of the acabesqnes and iraoery work, nHUch 
were oaQed "pro^Mgust.^' 

*> In oertain of these fiesooes, notably in the Besurrection of Drndana, the 
speotator hardly reoognises the Filippino of earlier times. The painter of the 
jH gttlflWi Gazmine fnsooes, the delicate and fervid St Bernard, has suddenly 
giown undignified end yety nearly coarse; his figures gestioulate and Jostle in 
slmost delirious activity ; their faces are contorted and grimacing, the picture 
is fairly smothered with accessories, dassieal or pseudo-okssicsl, and the 5^ 
relirf9 and caryatides tske pert in the actum sad have a wholly undue impor- 
tance, coming forward beyond their proper atmospheric plsnes. Bveiy scsrf 
or stnp or veil is waving violently in the air, as if a great wind were blowing 
along the walL And yet all this exaggeration has not made Filippino forget 
that he is a master ; the composition, although in artists* parlance full of 
holes, that is, lacking repose end msss, does not want balance, end these same 
stiviaming draperies and straps are made to curl and wave in strict aocordanoe 
with the decorative filling of spaces. Tsking them sltogether, the frescoes of 
the Strossi chapel are astonishing examples of the evolution of a man who 
holds &st to qvaUroeifUo naturalism with one hsnd (aee the Inoonsonsnt epi- 
sode of the child and dog), and grasps eclecticism with the other ; who is violent 
in^ trying to be dramatic, and yet who has pcophetio glimpses of the great 
monumental compositions that are to come. 
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he is dreased after the antique, and bears a vase in his handfl. 
In the same story, moreover, and among the numerous figi- 
ures of women, variously apparelled, is a boy, who, terrified 
by the attack of a little red and white spaniel, which has 
seized him by his tunic, turns round to the mother, and, 
hiding himself among the folds of her garments, seems as 
entirely possessed by his fear of being bitten by the dog, 
as the woman is with her amazement, and a sort of dread 
and horror, as she witnesses the resurrection of Drusiana.^ 
Kear this, and where San Giovanni is seen boiled in oil, the 
expression of rage in the countenance of the judge, who 
commands that the fire shall be increased, is rendered 
with extraordinary power ; the reflection of the flames on the 
face of him who blows the fire is also fine, and all the fig* 
ures are painted in varied and beautiful attitudes. On the 
opposite side is represented San Filippo in the Temple of 
Mars, causing to come forth from beneath the altar the 
Serpent, which has killed the son of the king by the foetid 
odours emitted from it. The master here painted, on one of 
the steps of the altar, a cleft, through which the serpent 
crawls from beneath it, and the fracture thus depicted is so 
natural, that one evening a scholar of Filippo, desiring to 
hide something, I know not what, that it might not be seen 
by some one who was knocking at the door, ran in haste to 
this hole to conceal what he held within it, but was foiled of 
his purpose. Filippo displayed equal art in the Serpent it- 
self, insomuch that the venom, the foetid breath, and the 
ffire, seems rather to be real than merely painted. The in- 
vention of the picture, in which the saint is crucified, has 
also been much commended ; the artist would seem to have 
figured to himself that San Filippo had been fastened to the 
cross while it lay extended on the earth, and to have been 
then raised and dragged aloft by means of ropes, cords, and 
stakes ; these ropes being carried around the fragments of 
old buildings, as pillars, basements, and the like, and then 

** M. Httnts in referring to these freeooes of the Btroni ohapel hiji that 
Filippino may even figure among the anoeetora of the Rooooo. 
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drawn by nnmerons asBistants. The weight bf the oroBa 
and of the nndraped saint extended npon it^ is snpported 
on the other side by two men^ one of whom upholds the 
end of the cross by means of a ladder which he has placed 
beneath it ; the other supports the part he holda with the 
help of a stake, while two more, moving the foot of the cross 
with a lever, are gradually bringing it to the hole wherein 
it is to be placed upright* Nor would it be possible to ex- 
ecute all this better than it is here done (whether we con- 
sider the invention or design), whatever art or industry 
might be applied to the work. There are, besides, numer- 
ous accessories of different kinds painted in chiaro-scuro to 
resemble marble, all exhibiting the richest variety and the 
most admirable design. 

In San Donate, near Florence, called the Scopeto, Filippo 
painted an Adoration of the Map for the Scopetine friars. 
This picture he executed with great care, and in the figure 
of an Astrologer, holding a quadrant in his hand, he pour- 
trayed the likeness of Pier Francesco de' Medici, the elder, 
son of Lorenzo di Bicci, with that of Oiovanni, father of the 
Signer Oiovanni de' Medici; that of another Pier Fran- 
cesco, brother of the above-named Signer Giovanni, and 
those of many other distinguished personages." In this 
work there are Moors and Indians, in singularly arranged 
dresses, and a hut or cabin, of the most fanciful character 
imaginable. In a Loggia, at Poggio a Caiano, Filippo com- 

*> Now in the UlBsi ; the piotnie b ligned (oa the bMk) FUippui ms pintU 
ds LipU FUtrerUinuMy addi 20 di Mono 1496. The PSerfranoeioo luaiied in 
the text, uid who holdi a quadrant in the piotue, ie the aon of Lorenxo di 
Giovanni d* Averardo, oaUed Biod (de* Medioi). The yoong king, standing, 
is the portrait of Giovanni di Pierfnuioeaoo, father of Giovanni delU Bande 
yere. Another Pierfranoeeoo, oonain (not brother) of Giovanni, ii painted as 
a blond, long-haired youth who holda out a ohalioe. Bee Milaneiri, IIL 473, 
note 1. A oommission for thia enbjeot was given to Leonardo da Vinoi (1480), 
bat he failed to carry it oat, and it feU to Filippino LippL Big. A. Yentoii, 
in bia text to Adolf Braon^a pablioation on the Pitti Gallery, eaya the Umdo 
847, attribated to Filippino, ia really by an nnknown painter. FiUppino^i paa- 
aion for quaint aoeeaaoriea led him, in later life^ far away from the dignified 
ilmplicity of hia Branoaooi f reaooea. 
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menced a Sacrifice, in fresco, for Lorenzo de' Medici, bat 
this work remained unfinished.** For the nans of San 
Girolamo, on the accliyity of San Oiorgio, in Florence, he 
also commenced a picture for the high altar ; this was sue- 
oeesfnllj continued after his death by the Spanish painter 
Alonzo Bemghetta j , but was finished by other artists, the 
Spaniard having returned to his natiye land before its com- 
pletion. " The painting in that hall" of the palace of the 
Signoria, wherein the Council of Eight hold their sittings, 
was executed by Filippo, who prepared the drawings for 
another large picture, with its decorations, to be placed in 
the Hall of the Council ; but the death of the master ensu- 
ing soon after, this design was neyer put into execution, 
although the ornament or frame-work was already carred, 
and is now in the possession of Hesser Baccio Baldini, an 
eminent physician and natural philosopher, who is a lorer 
of all the arts. For the church of the abbey of Florence, 
Filippo painted a yery beautiful figure of San Oirolamo ;'' 
and commenced a Deposition from the Gross, for the friars 
of the Nunziata : ^ of this latter work he finished the figures 

t4 Btoi in ezirtenoau m This work li liMt 

M Now in the Uffisi, dated Febnuur 90, 1486-Hi Virgin and CbOd En- 
throned, with two angels aboye, and at the aidei Saints John, Victor, Bernard, 
and Zenobins. 

n This picture it probably loat ; it waa painted in 1480 for the Fenanti 
iMnUy. See Milaneai, IIL 475w 

** Thia work waa oommenoed in 150a The lower part of the pietnre (not 
of the figures) was left unfinished by Filippo, and was painted by Pemgino. 
It is now in the Florentine Academy. Iforeili, in his Italian Painters, nya 
that Madrid, Vienna, Dresden, and Fkris have no pioturea by Filippino, al- 
though he beUeres Na 1114, in the Lovvre, painted by AlbertineUi, was oom- 
menoed by Filippino ; the St Jerome ahowing eridcnoea of having been drawn 
by Lippi*s own hand. In Monidh, Morelli credits to Filippino No. 608, Christ 
Appearing to his Mother. Ko. 588, attributed to Ghirlandajo by the catalogue, 
to Filippino by Orowe and Cavalcaselle, is given by Frisioni and Morelli to 
Baflkelliuo del Garba Morelli further accredits to Lippi a t&ndo in Oxfbcd, 
Oupid Weeping, and Na 296 in the National Gallery. He admits that Berlin 
has leTeral Lippiif among which he espeoislly mentions 82 and 101, each a 
Madonna with the In&nt Christ ; he rejects, in the Pitti Gallery of Florence, 
the Death of Virginia, and No. Wt, a Madonna and Chriit with angela, and 
aooepts only Na 886 catalogued as by an unknown artist. In Venice he ao- 
oepts as by Filippino the picture attributed to Crespi in the Seminario Vea- 
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from ihe middle upward only^ seeing that he was then at- 
tacked by a Tiolent fever, and by that oonstriotion of the 
throat commonly called qninsy, or sqninancia, of which he 
died in a few days^ in the forty-fifth year of his age.* 

Having been ever conrteons, obliging, and friendly, 
Filippo was lamented by all who had known him, bnt more 
particularly by the youth of Florence, his noble native city ; 
who, in the public festivals, masks, and other spectacles, 
were always glad to avail themselves of his readiness and in- 
ventive genius, for in these matters this artist has never had 
his equal. Filippo gave proof of so much excellence, in all 
his actions, as to have entirely effaced the stain (to what- 
ever extent it may have existed) left to him by his father — 
effaced it I say, not only by the eminence he attained in art, 
wherein he was inferior to none of his contemporaries — ^but 
also by the modest propriety of his life, and above all by an 
obliging and friendly disposition, the effect of which on 
every heart, and its power to conciliate all minds, can be 
fully known to those only who have experienced it. Filippo 
was buried by his sons in San Michele Bisdomini, on the 
13th of April, 1505 ; ^ ^ ^ and while the funeral procession 

m 

wml^ and he nomnmendB lor lindy of the ohanMsterirtioe of FUippioo the 
foUowing drawingB: Ufllsi, 180, head of the Badia Madonna; 180, sketch for 
one of the Stroasi freaooea; Ambroaianai, head of a Magian king ; Lille ool- 
lection, a drawing attributed to Maaaocio ; Dreaden, two itudiea aooredited 
there to Roiaell], and in the LonTre a man aeated, reeling hie head on hia left 
hand, attributed to Fra Filippo. One may add, aa among the worka ao- 
oredited by Meaara Crowe and CaTaloaaeUe to Fllippino, the Meeting of Jo- 
aohim and BUsabeth (Copenhagen) ; Madonna and Sainta (San Domenioo at 
Bologna) ; and the famona ezamplea in the Florentine gaUeriea, in the Badia, 
and in the Santo Spirito. 

*• In the forty-aeventh year of hia age. <• In 1504 rather. 

41 Filippino painted hia own portndt aa wdl aa thoae of Pollajaolo and 
Sandro Bottioelli in the freaoo of the Martyrdom of St. Peter, in the Bran- 
oaooi chapel. 

«* Few maaters ran anoh a gamut aa Filippino Lippi ; hia preoodty waa un- 
equalled, for he completed the decoration of the Brancaooi chapel when he 
waa only twenty-aeren yeara old ; thia however waa not phenomenal precocity 
but the reault of good fortune. He had the art inheritance of hia father, Fra 
lappo, he had the companionahip of Botticelli, he had the legacy of Maaaceio,. 
and he walked in the patha which that great master had traced, fulfilling th^ 
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was passings all the shops in the Via de' Servi were closed, 
as is done for the most part at the funerals of princes only. 

task whioh MMMoio had bepin. Even befon be worked in the Bnnoeoai, 
Filippino had painted the 81 Bernard lor del Pnglieae, and thna, at his Tery 
beginning, he aohieved the things whioh were intrinaioally his best, for the 
St. Bernard surpasses Botticelli in fervor and the fvasooes of the Branoaoei 
are ss grave as Ohirlandajo*s works and even approach those of Maaaccio. 
The early years of Filippino's life were of that particnlar time when the 
greatest artistic talent began to mn instinctively into the ehannri of painting 
alone ; men like Ghirlandajo, BotticeUi, Pemgino, Signorelli, who, twenty* 
five years earlier, woold have been sculptor-painters, liks Verrocohio and F6]- 
lajuolo, now bandied the brush only ; it was the epoch of painting, but toward 
the end of FUippino^s life oame the trying years of a violent change in manner 
— a new order of artists of the type of Raphael, MichelaDgelo, Andrea del 
Sarto was to arise. Only a few fortunate men were bom at just the right 
moment to be flung to the crest of the wave, and those great artists of the old 
manner, those at least who did not die young enough to escape the transi- 
tion, as did Ghirlandajo, were in a measure stranded. Pemgino and Signorelli 
returned from Florence and Borne to their native Umbria and the towns- 
men who still faithfully admired their pictures. Botticelli, we sie told, was 
neglected, but Filippino swam bravely with the stream, for he was almost as 
instinctively an assimilator as was BaphseL His was an espeoislly interesting 
evolution ; for this man,* still young, and having shown that he could worthily 
represent fifteenth-century art in its full development was a forerunner of 
Fra Bartolommeo and Raphael; he had prophetic visions of what was to 
come, and in his almost geometrically ordered *' Triumph of St. Thomas 
Aquinas** he was the precursor of the painters of Santa Maria Nuova and 
of tlie Statute, He always advanced, but toward the end of his life it was 
in the direction of thought rather than of obaervation. He became more than 
ever a factor in the evolution of Italian art, but it was at the sacrifice of 
much of his depth and spontaneity. He still found charming episodes (see his 
children in the frescoes of the Stroasi chapel), and his somewhat fantastioal 
antiquarianism and his abuse of Roman detail in the same frescoes showed 
him still as a quaUroeentitto, On the whole his change of manner was more 
admirable than attractive, and where we may praise him most for his seeldng 
after monumental composition, we find lesst room for sympathy with his 
work itself. He remains to us as the third of the great Florentine trio of 
Middle RensisHuice painters ; but while Ghirlandajo and Botticelli were al- 
ways intensely personal, and always developed along the same lines, Filippino 
seems to be three men at three difbrent times ; first, the painter of St Ber- 
nard, equalling Botticelli in grace and snrpasslDg him in a certain fervor of 
feeling ; secondly, the painter of the Brancacd frescoes, imitating Masacoio, 
passing b^ond him in leientifio acquirement, but falling far behind his 
grand style; and last of all, the painter of the cycle of St Thomas, leaving 
behind him his quaUroeerUo charm, still retaining some of his quattrocento 
awkwardness, but attaining dzamatio composition snd becoming a pceoorsor 
of Raphael 
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185& 8. Yolpini, VAppaHanufUo Borgia tul Valicano^ Rome, 1887. G. 
W. Kitehin, Life of Pope Pios XL, as illustrated by Pintoriochio's Freeooee in 
the Piooolomini Library at Siena, Anindel Society, 1881. R Httntc, MUMtb 
de VArt pendant la Benaietanee^ Vol. IL; VAge d*Or^ pp. 724-732. Thiiia 
one of the beat appreoiationB of Pintoiiochio, and though aevere, it is admira* 
ble oritioiBm. See E. MOutz, JRaphael, pp. 117-128, for a diaooadon of the frea- 
ooea of the library of Siena. Giovanni Morelli^a Italian Maatera in Germain 
GaOeriea ii important for ita oonaideration of Pintnriochio'a aathorahip of tho* 
Siatine freaooea, and alao for ita long, oritioal diaonaaion of the ao-oaUad Ba^ 
phael^a aketch-book in Venioei 

AS many are aided by f ortnne, without being endowed 
with extraordinary ability^ so are there nnmbers of able> 
men, on the contrary, who are constantly persecuted 
by an adverse destiny. From this we perceive clearly, that 
fortune's favourite children are those who depend on her only,, 
unaided by ability of any kind, for it pleases her to exalt such 
by her favour, as would never have made themselves known 
by means of their own merit, and of this we have an instance 
in Pinturiechio, of Perugia ; • who, although he performed 

> Bernardino di Benedetto di Biagio, oaUed U Plntnrioehio, Pintorioohio, or 
Pintoriooio^ the Little Painter, or, aa a French eritte haa morepiotoreaqnely 
tranalated it, ** Xtf petit Petntwlureur. ** He «aa alao aometiniea called II Bot» 
diehiOy on aooonnt of hia deafneaa. 

• Many art writera have pointed ont the Injnatioe of Yaaari'a Judgment of 
Plntnrioehio, a judgment which ia, however, baaed npoo facta, bnt which thO; 
biographer oocaaionaUy allowa to beoome diaterted through exaggeration. 
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many labonn, and reoeiyed aid from many persons, had 
nevertheless a much greater name than was merited by his 
works. Pintnricchio did indeed obtain much opportunity 
for practice, and had considerable facility in the ezecntion of 
works of a large kind ; he constantly kept about him a large 
number of assistants, from whom he had much help in his 
works. Haying painted many pictures in his youth, under 
Pietro Perugino, his master, for which he obtained the third 
part of all the gains made by them ; Pinturicchio was in- 
yited to Siena, where he was employed by Cardinal Fran- 
cesco Piccolomini to paint the library which had been 
erected in the cathedral of that city by Pope Pius IL* It 
is indeed true, that the sketches and cartoons for all the 
stories which he executed in that place were by the hand of 
BafiFaello da Urbino,^ then a youth, who had been his com- 

* It was CSardinal Fiooolomini who boilt the Librazyf not hiB nnola, Piiu IL 

* There haii been much oontroveny aboat theie frescoes aad EUphaers work 
for them. M. MQnts, in hit Lifo of Raphael, ooncludes that the Utter made the 
ttndiea for the cartoons. These designs are saperior in movement, grace, and 
style to the fresooes. Beprodaotions of these preliminaiy drawings from the 
Uffisi, in Florence ; from the Casa Baldeschi, in Pemgis ; from the Doke of Dev- 
onshire's collection, at Chatsworth, are placed side bj side with the fresooes of 
the libreria in Herr Sohmarsow's Raphael und PirUuriechio in Sietu^ Stutt- 
gart, 18B0. Heon Grimm and Sohmarsow are convinoed that they hare dis- 
ooTCved the signatare of Raphael in the inscription on the design (now in the 
Uffisi) for the Depsrtnre of iBneas Sylvias with the Cardinal Gapranica. Mo- 
relli ascribed all these drawings to Pintnricchio himself, and fonnd it improb- 
able that Pintoricchio, a man fifty years old, who had done important work in 
Rome, ahoold have allowed a yonth of twenty to make the sketches and oartoona 
for the Library. Mr. J. H. Middleton, in the Bncyelopndia Britannica, de- 
cided, after an examination of the testimony pro and eon^ ** that the evidenoe 
which would give Raphael an important share in the execution of these fine 
paintings amounts to very little. *' In the original contract between the painter 
and the Cardinal Francesco Piccolomini (given in full by M i l anes i, IIL, p. 519) 
it was specially provided that the arabesques of the celling, the drawing of the 
cartoons, and their transference to the walls should be dome by Pinturicchio 
himself, and that sU the heads should be painted by his own hand. The positioii 
of the Cardinars coat-of -arms and the number of the compositions were agreed 
upon ; the srtist pledged himself to use gold, ultramarine, pale bine, and giesa 

^ paint of a good quality, to work on the wet phwter {alfreteo), and to retoueh 
when the walls were dry {a ssero). Mr. Middleton, in the Bneyolopmlia Bri- 
tannica. draws attention to the fact that though these paintings are laid in 
with true fresco colors, but littie/Hseo httono is visible in them. They hava 
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panion and fellow-disciple with the aboye-named Pietro, 
whose manner had been perfectly acquired by Baffaello.' 
One of these Cartoons is still to be seen in Siena, and some 
of the sketches, by the hand of Baffaello, are in onr book* 
In this work, which is divided into ten compartments or 
stories, Pinturicchio was aided by numerous disciples and 
assistants, all of the school of Pietro Perugino.* The first 
division or picture represents the birth of Pope Pins U.,^ 

been painted OTer Uter with brighter edlom then oould have been need on the 
damp plaster. This retoaohing, oommon to tJUfrmeatUi, was more freqnentljr 
employed hj Fininrioohio than by moft artUt& In the eaae of the freecoee of 
the Library it has produced so brilliant an effect that erery Tiaitor u astonliihed 
by what seema to him the ahnoet incredible etate of preeervation of the work. 

• Femgino waa only ei^^t yearn older than Pintorioohio. The latter waa 
piobably a pnpU of Bonilgli or Fiorenso di Lorenzo. Li the little pictnies by 
the latter, of which a whole leries exiata in the Pinaooteoa of Perngia, the 
anecdotic tendenciea and the entertaining use of the moet pictureaqne contem* 
poraneons ooatnme offer a precedent to Pintariochio which the moet caaual ob- 
aerver most notice. Here, too, ia the dryneaa of Pinturicchio, the aame 
aridity of baekgxonnd, in artist's parlance the same lack of enTdopmenk 
Had Peragino been Pintaricohio*s original master, he would surely hare done 
away with, or at least modified, this hardness in his pupU*s work. 

•1602-1509. 

V The birth of iBneas SyMus does not form the subject of any one of the 
frescoes. The first panel repreeenta the Departure of iGneas Sylriua with Car- 
dinal Caprsnicafor the Council of Basle. The series of frescoes impresses 
the visitor as the best preserved in Italy. Such wonderful presenration, 
although immensely effectiTe, does not necessarily infer in this effectiTcnesa 
the presence of those qualities which in KfreuanU may be accounted sa even 
technically the higheet. The liberal retouching a ucco^ that is to say, the 
repainting (by Pinturicchio) with dry color after the first true fresco had 
been absorbed by the plaster haa given to the works an astonishing brightness 
and an occasional regilding of the parts originally touched with gold haa added 
to this brightness, until some of these figures appear to have been painted 
only yesterday. But it must be onderstood that, for the sake of this bright- 
ness, Pinturioohio sacrificed transparency and harmony. The a aeeeo retouch- 
ing produces an opacity of odor wherever it is used ; in a word, the painter 
has sacrificed tme richness of color to that factitious richness which is only 
brilUaucy of surface. The impression afforded by the Sienese library, which 
is genuine and abiding, is that of decorative completeness, of homogeneous- 
ness, and of a certain splendid gayety. The secular impression is, above all, 
anrprising, aa one passes through the doorway which opens directly from the 
cathedral into the Library. The Duomo of Siena, in spite of its nobility and 
beanty, is too sumptuous, too much of a museum to be accounted among the 
«noBt solemn of shrines ; but it is solemn indeed if compared with its 
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which took place in the year 1405 ; he was the son of Silvio 
Piccolomini and Victoria his wife, the baptismal name of 
Pope Pins II. was Eneas, and he was bom in Valdorcia, in 
the castle of Oorsignana, now called Pienssa, from his name 
of Pins, he haying afterwards elevated the place to the rank 
of a city. In this picture are portraits from the life of the 
above-named Silvio and Victoria, and in the same work the 
Pope is himself seen as he proceeds with Domenico, cardinal 
of Capranica, to cross the Alps, which are covered with ice 
and snow, on his way to the Council of Basle. 

In the second picture is the same Eneas, when sent by the 
council on various embassies and to different legations ; to 
Strasburg namely, whither he proceeded three times ; to 
Trent, to Constance, to Frankfort, and into Savoy. In the 
third picture is Eneas, when despatched by the Anti-pope 
Felix, as ambassador to the Emperor Frederick III. With 
this sovereign, the grace, address, and eloquence of Eneas 
found so much favour, that he was crowned with laurel as 
a poet by Frederick, who appointed him protonotary, re- 

bor, the Libnffy, which stands at its side, and indeed almost within ii, like 
a pretty aooljte at the elbow of some goigeoosly robed arohbisbop. Hen 
the Renaissance has faU play in the csrved pilasters, in the scroU-work of 
the Tanlting, and eren in the stained glass, and here, more than anywhere, IC 
Mtlntz, in criticising Pintnricehio, may jastifiably nse his deyer quotation of 
the tombal inscription to the child who had danced for the Romans twelve 
hnndred years before, *^»aU<wit et plaeuU,'*^ But the painter, thongh no 
stylist. Is a tnie decorator in the abundance of his oheerfol motives, in his 
choice of entertaining material, and the resliiation of a most picturesque 
effect ; by right of aU this, plaruU truly, but by right of it, also, he pleases 
still, and will always please. He ii no dramatist, but he is a delightful story- 
teller, and, Uke thw mediasral singers of interminable romance, he rambles 
far afield, and often loses the thread of his narratiTe in a labjrrinth of epi- 
sodes. But as the eye wanders with a certain pleased curiosity from a Jew- 
elled capaiison to a quaintiy slashed jerkin ; from a youthful, wistful face, to 
a white casteRated town half-hidden in sombre Terdure, we pardon this wealth 
of detail The lorely adolescents, with thdr rague, wide-eyed glance and their 
dreamy, distant smile ; the sumptuous yet exquisite costumes ; abore all, tho 
sense of incKhanstible, facQe indention blind us at first to the defects in the 
drawing, and to the isolation of the painted personages who, each one of 
them, seems to be leading a separate existence of his own and has litUe or no 
relation to the other figuies in the same composition. * 
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ceived him into the number of his friends^ and made him his 
principal secretary.^ In the fourth picture Eneas is sent by 
the Emperor Frederick to Pope Engenins IV., by whom he 
was first made bishop of Trieste, and afterwards archbishop 
of Siena, his native city.* In the next compartment (the 
fifth) is the same Emperor, who is proceeding into Italy, to 
receive the crown of the empire, and who therefore dis- 
patches Eneas to Telamone, a port belonging to the Sienese, 
for the purpose of meeting Leonora his consort, who was to 
come thither from Portugal.^ In the sixth picture Eneas 
is sent by the Emperor to Pope Galixtus III., in order to 
induce the latter to make war against the Turks ; and in 
this compartment there also appears the above-named Pon- 
tiff, by whom Eneas is entrusted with the task of negociat- 
ing conditions of peace at Siena ; which city had been at- 
tacked by the Gount of Pitigliano and others, at the 
instigation of Alfonso, King of Naples.^^ The peace thus 
sought being secured, war against the people of the east is 
determined on, and Eneas, having returned to Bome, is made 
cardinal by the Pope above-named. In the seventh picture 
Eneas is seen exalted, on the death of Galixtus, to be him- 
self Pope, and takes the name of Pius II. In the eighth, 
the Pope proceeds to Mantua, where the council respecting 
the expedition against the Turks is held, and where he is re- 
ceived by the Mifrquis of Mantua with the most splendid fes- 
tivities, and a magnificence almost inconceivable. In the 

•Inl44& 

* iEneu WM made Bishop, not Arohbiihop, of Bieii% bj Niobolia V., the 
soiooeteor of Bageniiu IV., in 1440. 

>" The fifth pioiine Tepreiente the muxiage of the Bmperor with Bleenor 
of Portngel, before the Porte OamoUia, at Siena. 

>i The nxih freeoo i ' c|ne e o nte JBomM being made a Cardinal by Pope Nioho- 
las v., not by hla aaooeeeor, Oalixins IIL It oontaina, or is bcdieved to con- 
tain, the portraite of Pintnriochio and Raphael, then a yonth. For the eon- 
troTersy regarding the preeenoe of the latter in Siena, and eepeoiaUy oonoezning 
the anthentioity of the lo-oalled Raphael^a aketoh-book in the Academy of 
Venioe, MoreUi, Mtots, Sehmaraow, and other oritioa ithoald be read. Mo- 
relli ia the warm defender of what he oonaiden to be Pintiirioohio*s right* in 
the matter. 
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ninth compartment, the same Pope places in the catalogue 
of saints, or as they call it, canonizes, Santa Catarina of 
Siena, a holy woman, and a Nan of the Dominican Order, 
In the tenth and last, Pope Pius, while preparing an im- 
mense armada against the Turks, with the help and con- 
currence of all Christian princes, is overtaken by death at 
Ancona ; when a hermit of Camaldoli, a holy man, sees the 
soul of his Holiness borne to heaven by angels at the very 
moment of his death, as may be found duly recorded. In 
another part of the same picture, the remains of Pope Pius 
n. are borne from Ancona to Bome by a most honourable 
company of prelates and nobles innumerable, who bewail the 
death of so great a man and so holy a PontifF. The whole 
of this work is rich in portraits from the life, of which 
there are so many, that it would be a long story even to re- 
count the names." The pictures are all painted with the 
finest and most animated colours, they are besides decorated 
with ornaments in gold, and the ceiling is divided into very 
well designed compartments. Beneath each story is a Latin 
inscription, explaining the contents of the picture above. 
In the centre of the same library, Oardinal Francesco Piece* 
lomini, nephew to Pope Pius II., caused a beautiful antique 
group, in marble, to be placed. This represents the three 
graces, and was one of the first antiquities which at that 
time began to be held in esteem." This library, in which 

» Tbe real order of the inbjaote of these ficeicoee ii m foUowt: 1. iEiie« 
Bylvitn mooompAiiies Oardinal Capranioa to the Oonnoil of Basle. 2. He 
appears before the King of Sootland as envoy from the Connoil of Bade 8. 
The Emperor F^edeciek IIL crowns him with the poet^s lanrel. 4 He is 
sent by the Bmperor to Pope Bogenias IV. 5. The Ehnperor Frederick mar- 
ries Eleanors of Portugal oatside the Oamolli» gate at Siena. S. i&neas Syl- 
Tins is made Oardinal by Pope Nicholas V. 7. He becomes Pope, nnder the 
name of Pins n. 8L He assembles the Italians in Mantna for a omsade against 
the Tork. 0. He canonises Saint Oaiherine of Siena. 10. He arrives at An- 
cona to nrge on the omsadeL 

' IS This group of the Three Graoea remaiDed in the Library until 1857, when 
it was removed by the request of Pius IX. It is now in the Opera del Duoma 
A replica of this group has been xeoently discoTcred in the Oolonna Oardeoa 
on the QuirinaL See the American AroluBological Journal, IL, p. 32S. ]f»- 
xelli, Italian Masters in Qerman Ghdleries, pi 827, ascribes to Pintnxioehio 
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were placed all the books left by Pope Pins 11., was not en* 
tirely completed when the abo^e-named Cardinal Francesco, 
nephew of Pius II., was himself elected Pope. In memory 
of his nncle he determined to take the name of Pins III., 
and the same Pintnricchio was then commissioned to depict 
the coronation of Pope Pins III., in a very large painting, 
over that door of the library which opens into the cathe- 
dral. This picture occupies the whole extent of the wall ; 
it has many portraits from the life, and beneath it is the fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

Pius III. Meneruii, Fit U. n«po$ umxL SeptemMs xtt, qp^rfti 
etedtts tuffragiiSf ockno oetodris eoronatus mL 



While Pintnricchio was working in Bome with Pietro 
Perngino, during the pontificate of Pope Siztns, he had 
been also in the service of Domenico della Bovere, Cardinal 
of San Clemente, wherefore that prelate having built a very 
fine palace in the Borgo Vecchio, determined that the whole 
should be painted by Pintnricchio, who was commanded to 
place on the facade of the building the arms of Pope Siztns, 
with two boys for supporters. ^^ The same artist also exe- 
cuted certain works for Sciarra Colonna, in the palace of 
Sanf Apostolo ; ^ and no long time after, in the year 1484 
that is to say. Pope Innocent VIII., who was a Genoese, 
caused Pintnricchio to paint some of the halls and loggie in 
the palace of the Belvidere.'* In this building, among 
other things, he painted a Loggia entirely with landscapes, 
according to the command of the same Pope, and depicted 
therein Bome, Milan, Genoa, Florence, Venice, and Naples, 
after the manner of the Flemings, and this, being a thing 
not then customary, gave considerable satisfaction. In the 

the drawing of two of the figoies of tho Gneai. Other eiitioi attribiite the 
latter to Bapfaaei. See M. Mttnts, RaphM^ p, 12(L 

X Aooording to MOaaeci aome Tectigea of the OMdinal^i anna are aO that 
is left of theae paintinga. 

>* These worka aze deetvpjed. 

MJnBouMi 
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same place, Pintnricchio painted a figare of the 'Virgin ib 
fresco, oyer the principal door.^^ 

In San Pietro, for the chapel wherein the spear which 
pierced the side of Christ is preserved, Pintaricchio painted 
a picture in tempera, by command of Pope Innocent VIIL, 
being a figare of the Virgin, larger than life ; ^ and in the 
church of Santa Maria del Popolo,^ he painted two chapels, 
one for the aboTC-named Domenioo della BoTcre, cardinal 
of San Clemente, in which he was buried,'^ and the other, 
for the Cardinal Innocenzio Cibo, wherein he also was after- 
wards interred.^ In each of these chapels was placed the 
portrait of the cardinal, who had caused it to be adorned 
with paintings. In the palace of the Pope, Pinturicchio 
painted certain apartments which look upon the Court of 
St. Peter, the wood-work and paintings of which were re- 
newed some few years since by Pope Pius lY. In the same 
palace, Pope Alexander VI. caused Pinturicchio to deco- 
rate all the rooms inhabited by himself, together with the 
whole of the Torre Borgia,^ where the artist painted stories 

1^ Taja, DeteriMiotu del Vatieano^ 1750^ deioiibM these piofcnxei. Thej 
were rettored under Pins VIL 

IS Thii piotore hM perlahed. 

>• 1488-148& 

* There are a Pr€9tpio {Prtmpiwn)^ a Baa GHxolomo, and siz ItMMttet with 
■toriea from the Uvea of the eainta. Theae are in the Royere, now Vennti 
(flrtt) ohapel, In right aiale. In the third ehapel are a Madonna and Safaiti, 
a figure of God the Father, and aoenei from the life of the Virgin. The 
ohoir of the ohnroh haa a oeiling hy Pintaricchio, the Virgin and the SaTioor 
with the Bvangeliftc, the Sibyls and the Fathen of the Chnroh ; theae are 
some of Pintaricohio'a moat important worka. The Sibyla axe peonliariy fan- 
taatioal and fudnating in their mixed oharaoter of medinvaliam and paendo- 
clasaieism. 

*i Over the high altar in thia chapel waa an Adoration of the Kinga. Hie 
Madonna in the piotnre waa, aooording to Morelli, identical with a dxmwing in 
the collection of the ao-oalled Raphael BlEetch4x>ok in Venice. Thia piotim, 
howcTer, waa painted in 1488, the year of Raphael*a birth. The Cibo Chapel 
waa modernised in 1700 and the Pintaricchio frescoes destroyed. 

** The scenes painted in these rooms are aomewhat diflbrently catalogned by 
diUbrent writers. M. Mimta giyes them as follows : HaU " of the Pontii^* 
decorated under Leo X. by Gioranni da Udine and Perino del Vaga» 9. Hall 
" of the Virgin and Ohrist ** {Sola deUe JfUeeUanM), the Annanoiatlon ; the 
Natirity ; the Adoimtion of the Magi ; the Reaorrection (with a kneeling fig- 
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ef the liberal arts in one of the rooms, and adorned all the 
oeilings with ornaments in stacco-work and gold ; but the 
methods now practised in stncco were not known at that 
time, and the aboye-mentioned ornaments are for the most 
part mined. Over the door of one of the rooms in the same 
palace, Pintoricchio portrayed the Signora Gialia Famese 

ore of Alexander YL) ; also eight half-length fignxML & Hall *' of the Livea 
of the Samta *' {8ala deOe Stampe)^ S. Catherine of Alexandria before Valo- 
rian ; the Viaitation ; the Death of Saints Bazbara and Joliana ; the liartyrdom 
of S. Sebastian ; Alexander VL adoring the Virgin (thia figure is supposed to 
be a portrait of the Pope*s mistress, Ginlia Famese ; it should be compared 
with another portrait of this celebrated beauty, the statue, whioh, onoe nude, 
now covered hy painted tin draperies, still remains in Saint Peter^s on the tomb 
of her brother. Pope Paul HI.)* On the vaulting of the Sola delU Stampe ia 
the story of Osiris, the Egyptian legend having been apparently used in order 
that the sacred bull, Apis, might suggest the bull which figured upon the ea- 
outcheon of the Bocgia. StiU more remote allusions have been referred to by 
Herr Sohmaraow, as, for instanoe, the story of Jupiter and la Such far- 
fetched cotie§lti were common enough in the Renaissance, when patrons and 
painters were alike familiar with a fimtastic language of symbol and emblem. 
4. HaU *' of the Soiencea and Liberal Arte" (Sola dei CUmiH) contains vari- 
ous groups with figures personifying the different liberal arte ; a dramatic 
episode, the Justice of Trajan, and scenes from the stories of Lot and of 
Jacob ; the latter were repainted in the sixteenth century. M. MUnts cata- 
kguea a fifth ball ''of the Credo,*' or of the LWri Tede§ehi^ but he does not 
specify its decoration, mentioning as "the last hall ** the one called ''of the 
Sibyla,** and also " deUe Starie,^^ which contains twenty-four half-length sibyls 
and prophets and personifications of the planeta. The decorationa of the 
first hall are by O. da Udine and P. del Vaga, those of the last are attributed 
to various masters ; the decorations of all the other rooms are by Pinturicohio 
himself Theae frescoes of the Borgia apartmenta, which have until re- 
oently been aeen by few travellers are remarkable for their fresco color, 
which is probably the rioheat in Italy. Not that there is sny specially thought- 
ful aehsme of color, but a bold opposition of brilliant tones plentifully 
sprinkled with gold, abounding in ultramarine, and the whole made rich, soft, 
and splendid by the toning of nearly four centaries. The restorer has here, as 
elsewhere, done something to preserve end much to harm ; but these remark- 
able rooms should be seen 1^ every special student of decoration, and indeed 
by any one who wishes to realise how rich fresco color can become under 
certain favorable oonditions of vigorous fijrst painting, use of gold, fading, 
and disintegration. Here, aa in the church of Aasisi (though with a far less 
solenm effect), the fresco almost r o ac h ea the richness and force of mosaic. It 
is probable that, as usual, Pintnricohio^s original work here waa somewhat 
opaque and crude from retouching a ieceo^ but in its present condition it is 
magnificent, and ita actual state ia all that the student need ask as a lesson in 
the production of a splendid effeck 
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in the face of a Madonna ; and in the same picture is a fig- 
are in adoration of the Virgin^ the head of which is a por- 
trait of Pope Alexander. 

Bernardino was mnch in the habit of decorating his pict- 
ures with ornaments in relief covered with gold, for the 
satisfaction of persons who understood but little of such 
matters, to the end that they might have a more showy ap- 
pearance, a thing which is most unsuitable to painting." 
Haying depicted a story from the life of Santa Catarina in 
the aboye named apartments, he executed the triumphal 
arches of Bome therefore in relief, and painted the figures 
in such a manner that the objects which should diminish 
are brought more prominently forward than those which 
should be larger to the eye, a grieyous heresy in our art. 

In the Oastle of St. Angelo, Pinturicchio painted a large 
number of rooms in what are called grottesche, but in the 
lower part of the great tower in the garden, he painted 
events from the life of Pope Alexander, wherein he por- 
trayed Isabella the Catholic Queen (Isabella of Spain) Nic- 
cold Orsino, Count of Pitigliano, and Gianiacomo Triulzij 
with many other relations and friends of the same Pope, 
in particular CsBsar Borgia, his brother and sisters,** with 
many learned or otherwise distinguished men of that time. 



** This ii oBpfcioiiB oritloimii. Railed omMnenti in stoooo and gilding 
naed in their piotnrea by BottieeUi, GobioU, and otber palnteni whom Vi 
praiaea ; yei ii mnafc be admitted that he alao ondita Ghirhmdajo with having 
rejected gold ornament aa onneceMaxily gorgeoiu. The great objection to 
any object modelled in aotnal relief vpon the flat anrfaoe of a trmoo ia that it 
nerer takea ita natural plaoe in the piotara» bat remains alwaya in adTan«e 
eren of the first plane. 

*« Onsar Borgia had one sister, the celebrated Lnereiia and two bnythera, 
GioTanni, whom he ia supposed to have murdered, and GioAr^. These pict- 
ures for Sant* Angelo haTC perished. Lorenzo Behaim, cited by lffilaneni, IIL, 
p. 500, note % describes them as a glorification of Pope Alexander aa trinm- 
phant orer Oharles YIIL of France. There were six compositions : 1. Ghailen 
Kneeling before the PopcL 2. Charlea Proffering Obedience to the OoosistoKy. 
8. The Oreation of two French Cardinals. 4. Charlea Assisting the Pope, who 
says Mass in S. Peter*s. 5. Chsrles in the Suite of the Pope during the Pr^ 
cession of San Paolo, d. Charles Starting for Naplea, aooompanied by CJaaar 
Borgia and Djem, the brother of the Saltan. 
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At Monte Oliyeto^ in Naples, there is a picture of the 
Assumption, in the chapel of Paolo Tolosa, by the hand of 
Pintnricchio,* who ezecnted a large number of works in 
different parts of Italy, bat as they were not of any great 
distinction, although displaying facility, I pass them over in 
silence. Pintnricchio used to say that the highest excel- 
lence attained by the painter was ever to be found in such 
works as were executed from his own inspiration, without 
the intervention of princes or others. This artist worked 
also in Perugia, but on few occasions only.* In the church 
of Ara Goeli,'' he painted the chapel of San Bernardino, 

** This is oomiderad to be one of his beet worki. 

** There ie % Holy Family in the Pineooteea of Ftangia, and elao a small 
piotore which once belonged to the Booiety of SanV Agostino. A Omoifixion 
painted lor the ohnrch of San Franoeaeo is now in FlaiiSi and in ibe Vatican 
Gallery is a Coronation of the Virgin, brought from Pemgian territory. For 
doonments concerning the latter, lee VArehMo Storieo tMT Arte, m. 48S, and 
also A. Ventnri, La GaXUria Vatieana^ ISOa MoreUi, in his Italian Painters, 
L, p. 114, ascribes to Pintarioohio, in the Borgheee Gallery of Rome, a Gmci- 
fizion (attributed to GriTelli), and a 8. Bartholomew (attribnted to Gior. 
Bpagna), while he rejects the two cauoni pictores attribnted to Pintnrioohio 
by the catalogue. 

« Theae frescoes, executed for the Bufalini of CHtth di Oastello, in the An 
Coeli at Borne, are injured, but important examples of the master's work. 
Vasari does not mention the remarkable leries (1501) in the BagUoni chapel 
of the church of Santa Maria Maggiore at Spello, a small town on the road 
from Assisi to Foligna These frescoes, which repreaent the Annunciation, 
the Adoration of the Magi, and Christ among the Docton, are among the most 
important works of the artist, and are larger in style than are his other pict- 
ures. Morelli has lately made a strong and conTindng plea for Finturioohio, 
in which he restores to that painter two of the great fraeooes of the Sistine 
Chapel, long ascribed to Pemgino, namely, the Baptism of Christ and Mosee 
Leaving Egypt (see ''Italian Masters in German GaUerieB,**ppi 966-209). Mo- 
relli bsses his attribution upon the *' poetical landscape-backgrounds,** the 
orererowding of the composition, the character of some of the children's fig- 
ures (to be compared with children in the Ara Coeli frescoesX the bearded 
men at the extreme right of the Baptism of Christ, theangds, the youth in gold 
brocade, and the naked youths in the centre of the composition. Morelli in- 
sists particularly upon tiie poetry of Pinturiochio*s landscapea ; he was noted 
for the latter, as is proved by Vssari's text, but it is hard to xeconoile great 
sentiment of landscape with the lack of feeling for atmosphere which is 
shown in the painter's frequent lotouching a Mceo. In any case, the Sistine 
fi e scoee add greatly to the digni^ and importance of Pintuiochio as an ar- 
tist. 
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and in Santa Maria del Popolo, where, aa we haTe already 
aaid, he painted two chapels ; he likewise ezecated figarea 
of the f onr Docton of tiie Chnich^ on the ceiling of the 
principal chapel.* 

When Pintoricchio had attained the age of fifty-nine, he 
receired a commission to paint a pictoie of the Birth of the 
Virgin for San Francesco, in Siena^* and haying com- 
menced the work, a room was appropriated to his use by 
the monks, which was given np to him, as he desired it 
shonld be, entirely empty and denuded of eyery thing, a 
massiye old chest alone excepted ; this they left in its place, 
finding it too heayy for removaL Bot Pintoricchio, like a 
strange self-willed man as he was, made so mnch clamonr, 
and repeated his ontcries so often, that the monks set them- 
selyes at last, in yery desperation, to carry the chest away. 
Kow in dragging it forth, such was their good fortune, that 
one of the sides was broken, when a som of 500 dncats in 
gold was bronght to light : this discovery caused Pinturic- 
chio so much vexation, and he took the good fortune of 
those poor friars so much to heart, that he could think of 
nothing else, and so grievously did this oppress him, that 
not being able to get it out of his thoughts, he finally died 
of vexation."^ His paintings were executed about the year 
1513. 

And this shall be the end of the life of Pinturicchio, who 

*• There ere eilee Ibiir Bren g e l ie to , a Ooranation of the Vugin, end four 
Bibjla, the hitter fimteeticitfly ehanniiia, half -mediaHfal, hilf noniiMiniNi. and 
wholly deeoratiTe. 

>• Destroyed by fire in 1S6& See Mllaiwi, IIL, pp. 500-501, for a hmg note 
on Pintnrioehio'i workat Onrieto, whioh was began bat never finiahed, and of 
which next to nothing remaina. Delia Valle etatca that there wae a quarrel 
with the oathedrel board about the wine whidi the artist required, and, above 
an, aboot the vast qoantitieB of nltnmaiine ^Hiidi he need in his work. 

— Vasari'i aoooant of the eanae of FlntarlDohio*B death is oontradieted by 
the testimony of Sigismondo Tisio, a Sieneee historian who lived in the nme 
parish with the onfortonate painter. Tisio writes that the women of the 
neighborhood told him that when Pintoiioohio was ill, his wife, Grania, and 
her fcver, a Porogian soldier, shnt him np in the hoose and left him to die of 
hmiger and negleot, nor did she allow any of the neighbors who heaid 
eries to go to hia assistance. Ho died on the ilth of Deoember, 151S. 
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among other qualities, possessed that of giving considera- 
ble satisfaction to princes and nobles, becanse'he quickly 
brought the works commanded by them to an end, as they 
like to haye done, although such works may, perchance, be 
less excellent than those of masters who proceed more 
slowly, and with greater consideration. ** 



*^ Pintnriechio is one of the Tery few painten— perhape Sodoma b the only 
other — ^to whom Vaaaxi does injujitioe. It ii qidte true that his draaghte- 
manehip ia affeoted with a oertain poverty, a oertain pinohed and dry qual- 
ity ; tme also that he had little ddll in oompoeing maasee ; that hi* oompoai- 
tions are often, in artists* phrase, fall of holes ; nerertheless the fact remains 
that he had a very strong decorative sense, for wherever he has covered a well 
with his work he had left an etaemhle which is eminently decorative. Am 
regards his color in the Boigia apartmenta, he has left the richest, and in the 
library of Siena the best preserved series of frescoes of the Renaissance. It 
mast be admitted that even his decorative sense is not of the highest order ; 
he had none of that noble snbordination of line and mass to the circumscrib- 
ing architectural form which afterward made the monumental painting of his 
young oomrade Raphael the most perfectly decorative work in Italy, but 
within his limitations Pinturiochlo was also a true decorator. His thin- 
limbed, sweet-faced youths, rather mindng in their parti-colored doublets 
and striped hose, very treasures to the student of costume, do not combine into 
imposing masses and make a sort of open-work pattern upon the bacl^onnds 
that suggests a lack of solidity and dignity (the same fault in a less degree 
may sometimes be found in Perugino), yet they never fail to please ; architec- 
ture, landscape, animals, gold ornaments in abundance, and the floods of ultra- 
marine which frightened the cathedral wardens of Orvieto, all make up a 
oharming whole* There is little of imagination in this work, bat there is (and 
it is enough) aa ever-preaeati tireleia fsacy, a Joyous and fertile inventiveni 



PBANCESCO FRANCIA, THE BOLOGNESB, GOLD- 

SMITH AND PAINTER* 

[Bora 1450 ; died 1517.] 

BiBLioORAFHT^-jMopo AleMandzo GftlTl. JfemarU deOa ffita ed opart A 
Franeeuoo RaHMini^ BolognA, 1812. Carlo CeMxe MbItmuk FtUina PiUriet, 
Bologna, 1841. Gaetano Guudani, Catalogo dH Qitadri deila JHnaeottea^ 
Bologna, 1841. O. Frissoni, Gli Afftfehi di Santa CeeUia in Bologna, 
Bologna, 187<l MaroheM A. B. Amorini, ViU dei PiUori ed Art^fUi Bohg- 
fMti, Bologna, 1841-48. Jnlia Gartwright, Mantegna and Fianoia, London, 
1881. G. W. Bdd, Selections from the EngraYinge of Fraaoesoo Fnmcia and 
of Maro Antonio Baimondi, London, 187L The reprodaotiona an in anto- 
type. 

FRANCESCO FRANCIA was bom in Bologna^ in the 
year 1450^ of parents in the rank of artisans, but 
respectable and well-condncted people. In his first 
youth he was destined to the calling of the goldsmith ; and 
labouring at the same with ability and good- will, his prog- 
ress in his art kept fair proportion with his increase of 
stature. His manner and conversation were so gentle and 
obliging, that he kept all around him in good humour, and 
had the gift of dissipating the heavy thoughts of the most 
melancholy by the charms of his conversation : for these 
reasons he was not only beloved by all who were acquainted 
with him, but in the course of time he obtained the favour 
of many princes and nobles, Italian and others. While still 
working at his trade of a goldsmith,' Francesco applied 
himself to design, in which he took much pleasure, and the 

> Fraaoeeco dl Maroo dl Giaeomo BaiboUni, oaUed Fraaoeeoo Finnoia or D 
Fnaoia. 

* Fnmoia became atowaid of the GoldemithB* Guild in 148S. He took the 
name of hie maater, a odehrated goldimith Dno, called Fnaoia (Milaned, lUt 
688). 
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desire for greater things becoming awakened within him, 
he made extraordinary progress therein^ as may still be seen 
in his native city of Bologna^ from the many works he there 
ezecated in silver, more particularly from certain specimens 
of niello,' which are most excellent. In this branch of art 
Francesco often grouped twenty well-proportioned and 
beautiful figures together, within a space only two inches 
high, and but little more in length ; he also produced many 
works in silver enamelled, but these were destroyed at the 
time of the ruin and exile of the Bentivoglio ; and to say 
all in a word, he executed every thing that is most beautiful, 
and which can be performed in that art, more perfectly 
than any other master had ever done. 

But that in which Francesco delighted above all else, and 
in which he was indeed excellent, was cutting dies for 
medals ; in this he was highly distinguished, and his works 
are most admirable, as may be judged from some, on which 
is the head of Pope Julius 11.,^ so life-like, that these medals 
will bear comparison with those of Caradosso : " he also 
struck medals of Signer Oiovanni Bentivoglio, which seem 
to be alive ; and of a vast number of princes, who, passing 
through Bologna, made a certain delay, when he took their 
portraits in wax, and afterwards, having finished the ma- 
trices for the dies, he despatched these to their destination, 

* IHeUo WM a piooen of deoonting an inoifed mefad plate. A Uack oom- 
pound, conriBting largely of copper, lead, mlphnr, ammoniiim chloride, and 
borax was mtxodnced into the lines, forming at a high temperatnre an enameL 
The plate waa then polished, leaving the Uack lines on a light ground ; coca- 
sionally other colors were introdaoed. This prooess is of peculiar interest, as 
it is believed that intaglio engraving had its rise in the paper proofs which 
were taken at intervals to jndge of the progress of the work. Bee B. David*s 
BUtoire de la Onwure^ 18^ and Vioomto Henri DeUborde, La gravure en 
JUUU aoant Jfarc-Antoins^ Paris. 

«Gaetano Giordani in 1841 exposed the mistakes of Vaeaxi and Cioognara 
regarding the effigies of this pope, and described the real and rare coins struck 
bj Franoia, There are two p]rxes, adorned with nidlo work by Francia, in 
the Bolognese Academy of Fine Arts. 

* Ambrogio Foppa, called Caradosso, wsa a native of Pavia. He is, how- 
ever, nsnaUy classed with the artists of Milan. He was noted for the ex- 
oellenod of his dies and his goldsmith^s work. 
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whereby lie obtained, not only the immortality of fame, but 
ako very handsome presents. 

During the better part of his life, Francesco was Director 
of the Mint at Bologna ; all the dies for the coins, used at 
the time when the Bentivogli governed there, were prepared 
by him, as were those struck for Pope Julius 11., after their 
departure and during the whole of that Pontiff's after life : 
of these may be instanced the money coined by the Pope on 
his entrance into the city, and which bears the head of his 
Holiness, taken from the life on one side, with the inscrip- 
tion, Bononiaper JuUum a Tyranno liber atay on the other • 
And so excellent was Francesco considered to be in this 
matter, that he continued to make the dies for the coinage, 
eyen down to the time of Pope Leo ; the impress of his dies 
is, indeed, in such esteem, and so highly are they valued by 
those who possess them, that they are not now to be obtained 
for money.* 

But Francia still became desirous of greater glory ; where- 
fore, having been acquainted with Andrea Mantegna and 
many other painters, who had attained to riches and honours 
by means of their art, he resolved to try whether he could 
not succeed in that part of painting which belongs to 
colour, seeing that he had reached to such a point in design, 
that he might safely assume a place beside any one of them. 
By way of making an attempt, therefore, he executed a 
few portraits and other small things, entertaining masters 
of the art many months in his house, to the end that they 
might teach him the method and processes of colouring. 
In this manner Francesco, who had remarkable intelligence 
and excellent judgment, very rapidly acquired the requisite 
practice.^ The first work which he executed was a picture 

* FnmdA made ooina in 1506 with the effigy of the Pope. A eeriee of hnttse 
Mine by him been the heed of GioTiimi BentiyogUo H. 

* He probably beoame aoquainted with Mantegna in 1473. It is ihooght 
that he etodied painting nnder Lorenio Coetai with wiiom he ooonpied a 
hooie in Bologna; other eritioa oonalder that he studied under Msioo Zoppo, 
bat the Mift««A of evidenoe seems to be in favor of Costa. Layaid thinki 
it probable that .Franoia aban d on e d the goldsmith's art I7 the adTioe of 
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of no great size, for Messer Bartolommeo Felicini,* who 
placed it in the Misericordia, a charch just without the gate 
of Bologna. The subject of this painting is a Madonna 
seated, with many figures around her ; among whom is 
Messer Bartolommeo, portrayed from the life.^ This work 
was executed in oil with great care, and when it was finished, 
in the year 1490, it gave so much satisfaction in Bologna, 
that Messer Oioyanni Bentivoglio became desirous to see his 
chapel in the church of San Jacopo, of that city, adorned 
with the works of this new painter ; he therefore commis- 
sioned Francia to execute a picture, the subject of which 
was Our Lady appearing in the heayens, with a figure on 
each side, and two Angels, playing on musical instruments 
below.* This picture also was so admirably painted by 
Francia, that he not only receiyed many praises from Messer 
Gioyanni, but also a yery handsome and most honourable 
gift. The merits of this work, meanwhile, induced Monsig- 
nore de' Bentiyogli to giye the master a commission for a 
picture, to be placed oyer the high altar of the Misericordia.^ 
The subject of this painting is the Birth of Christ ; it has 
been highly extolled, and the drawing is yery fine, while the 
inyention and colouring are also worthy of praise. The por- 
trait of Monsignore de' Bentiyogli is giyen in the picture, 
and, according to those who know him, is an excellent like- 

Coata. The mn* antbority believes tbat be mm inflnenoed by Eroole 
Robert! de' Qnuidi, who was alao m Bologna at this time. Pioturei of 
Peragino were oarried to Bologna, and Franoia adopted the Perngineaque 
■tyle. There leema to be no oonnection other than this between Pemgino 
and Franoia. See Meam. Crowe and CayaloaeeUe^a Hiatory of Painting in 
Korth Italy, I., 658. 

* This name, written Fdiaini in the Milaneai edition of the liTOs, ia alao 
written Felioini in Mibuieai*a Kotea to Franoia. 

• Thia piotore, whioh waa exeonted in U90, aa mentioned 1^ Vaaaxi, ia in 
the Academy at Bologna^ 

•Exeonted in 1400 ; it ia now in the Cappella BentiTogU of Ban Oiaoomo 
Ifaggiore in Bologna. It ia one of Franoia'a beat worka, and ia inaeribed 
** Johanni Bentivoglio II. Ftaneia Aurifex pinxtt.** 

!• Painted in 1496^00 ; it ia in the Aeademy at Bologna. The figoze with 
folded handa, nsoally called the Bt. Francia, ia anppoaed to be the portrait of 
FnnoiiL 
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ness ; he wears the dress of a pilgrim^ in which he had re« 
turned from Jerusalem. ^^ For the church of the Nunziata, 
outside the gate of San Mammolo, Francesco painted a pict- 
ure, representing the Virgui, when receiving the Annuncia- 
tion from the Angel : on each side of Our Lady stands a 
figure, and this work also is esteemed to be rery well ex- 
ecuted." 

While the works of Francia were thus increasing his fame, 
he determined, finding that painting in oil had brought him 
so much honour and profit, to try if he could obtain equal 
success in fresco. Now at the time Messer Giovanni Benti- 
voglio had caused his palace to be decorated with paintings 
by different masters from Ferrara, Bologna, and Modena ; 
but having seen the attempts of Francia in fresco, he re- 
solved that the latter should paint the walls of an apartment 
which was one of those used by himself. Here the master 
represented the Gamp of Holofemes, with numerous Senti- 
nels on foot and on horseback, who are watching the tents. 
While the attention of these guards is given to other parts, 
a woman, clothed in the garb of a widow, is seen to approach 
the sleeping Holofemes ; she has seized his hair, heavy 
with the damps of sleep and the heat of wine, in her left 
hand, and with the right she is striking the blow that is to 
destroy her enemy; close beside her there stands an old 
wrinkled handmaid, in whose face there is, of a truth, the 
expression of most faithful servitude ; she fixes her eyes 
intently on those of her mistress, whom she seeks to en- 
courage, and she bends herself down as she holds a basket, 
in which to receive the head of the sleeping lover. This 
was considered one of the best and most finely executed pict- 
ures ever painted by Francia, but was destroyed when the 
palace was demolished, on the departure of the Bentivogli,^ 
together with one in the apartment above. The subject of 

" Antonio Galeuio, mh of GioTanni U; he wean the dreee of aknight 
of the Red OroM| not of a pilgrim. 
» This work, exeoated in 1500, ia atill orer the high altar. 
IS The BentiTOglio famUy was exiled in 1607. 
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the last-mentioned work, which was colonred to resemble 
bronze, was a disputation of philosophers ; it was admirably 
executed, and expressed the thought of the master with 
great effect. All these works caused Francia to be held in 
the highest esteem and admiration by Messer Giovanni and 
every one of his house, nay, not only by them, but by all 
the citizens of Bologna. 

In the chapel of Santa Cecilia, which is attached to the 
church of San Jacopo, Francesco painted two historical 
pictures in fresco ; in one of these he represented Our Lady, 
espoused by Joseph ; and in the other the death of Santa 
Cecilia,^^ a work held in very great estimation by the people 
of Bologna;'' and of a truth, Francia acquired so much 
facility, and was so much encouraged by seeing his produc- 
tions attain to the perfection he desired for them, that he 
executed numberless paintings, of which I cannot record 
the particulars, it must suffice me to indicate to those who 
may wish to see his works, the most celebrated and best 
only.'* Nor did he permit his painting to interfere with his 
other works in medals, or to prevent him from giving his 
attention to the afhirs of the mint, as he had done from the 
beginning. The departure of Messer Giovanni Bentivoglio 
from the city, caused Francia great sorrow, as it is said ; the 
exile of one from whom he had received such important 
benefits grieving him exceedingly ; but yet, like a prudent 
and moderate person as he was, he continued to pursue his 
labours with his usual assiduity. After Messer Giovanni 
had gone therefore, he painted three pictures, which were 

>« The Marriage of Si. OeoilU with Valexiaa nther. Tha aeoond picture ia 
the Burial ol Si. GeoOia. 

^ Two of the freaooea in the amaU oh*peI or oratorj of Si. Oeoilia are by 
Franoeaoo Franola, two by Goata, the othera are hj Oiaoomo Francia, 
Chiodarolo, and Aapertini. They repceaent aeenea from the legend of St 
Geoilia. The freaooea have been reatored by Signor CkTcnaghi of Milan, 
under the immediate direction of the late Oioranni MorelU. Theae worka 
ace Franoia*a only extant freaooea See G. Fxiasoni, Oli offr^teM di Santa 
Cecilia in Bologna in II Buonarroti for 1870. 

i* Miohelangelo*a ooarae jest and hia many aaroaama on Franoia*a work were 
pnbliabed in the flrat and omitted in the aeoond edition ef yaaari*a I^iTea. 
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taken to Modena ; in one of these is the Baptiam " of Christ 
by St. John, in the second a most beautiful Annunciation,^ 
and in the third a Madonna in the heayens, with many other 
figures ; this last was placed in the church belonging to the 
Frati deir Osservanza.^ 

By such works, the fame of this excellent master became 
bruited abroad, and the different cities contended with each 
other for the possession of his pictures ; accordingly he exe- 
cuted one in Parma, for the Black Friars of San Oiovanni ; 
the subject is the Piet4, or Christ lying dead in the lap of 
the Virgin, with numerous figures around. This work is 
universally admitted to be most beautiful.*^ The same 
monks, therefore, considering themselyes well served in this 
matter, determined that Francia should paint another in a 
house of theirs at Beggio in Lombardy, where he also de- 
picted a Madonna with many figures. At Cesena likewise, 
in a church belonging to the Black Friars, this master 
painted a Circumcision of Christ, the colouring of which is 
exceedingly beautiful.^ Nor would the people of Ferrara 
consent to remain behind their neighbours, but determined 
to adorn their cathedral with the works of Francia ; where- 
upon they commissioned him to paint a picture with a large 
number of figures, and this they entitled the picture of 
Ognissanti (All Saints).^ For the church of San Lorenzo, 
in Bologna, Francia painted a Madonna, with two figures 
on each side, and two children beneath. ** This work was 
highly extolled, and he had scarcely completed it, when he 
was called on to execute another in Sant' lobbe (Job), rep« 

IT Thiapiotore, exeeated in 150&, ii in tlie Dmden QtSkaj. It mm iajiired 
in the bombudment of DroMien in 1760. 

!• Thii piotnn ii in the Bran. Mikneai statei that the Mine mihjeot in 
Modena, cmoe in the Palasio Dnoale and now in the GaUny, ia by the Modeneae 
painter Ferrari, and waa iiniahed by Soaoderi (1512). 

'• Bzeonted in 1R03 ; it ia now in the Barlin Qalleiy and ia badly rapaintad. 

•• It ia in the Gallery of Puma. 

*> It ia in the Palaiao PabbUoo of Oeaena and ia mnoh injured. 

** A Coronation of the Vii|^ atiU in the oaihedzal. 

s* Thia pioture ia at the Hermitage, St. Petanbozs; it waa painted in 150QL 
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resenting a Oracifix,* with Sant' lobbe kneeling at the 
foot, and two fignres at the sides. ** 

The fame and works of this master were effectnally ex* 
tended oyer Lombardy, and from Tuscany also he received 
applications for his paintings, as he did from Lucca, whither 
he dispatched apictare representing Sant' Anna, Oar Lady, 
and many other fignres, with Christ lying dead in the lap of 
the Virgin Mother. This work is in the Church of San 
Fridiano, f and is considered by the people of Lucca to be 
one of great value.^ For the Church of the Nunziata, in 
Bologna, this master painted two pictures, which were very 
carefully executed,* and for the Misericordia, outside the 
gate of Sir A Castione, he also painted one, at the request 
of a lady of the Manzuoli family : in this he depicted Our 
Lady with the Child in her arms, San Giorgio, San Giovanni 
Batista, San Stefano, and Sant' Agostino, with an angel 
beneath : the hands of the last mentioned are folded in an 
attitude of so much grace that he seems, indeed, to belong to 
Paradise.^ For the Brotherhood of San Francesco, in the 
same city, Francia painted a picture," as he also did one 
for the Brotherhood of San Girolamo." This master lived 
in close intimacy with Messer Polo Zambecoaro, and, for 
the sake of that friendship, the latter requested him, as a 
memorial of himself, to paint a tolerably large picture repre- 



* llMd GrnoifizloiL 

t The ohnroh wm dedicated to S«d FredUao^ not Fridiana 

** Now in the Louttb. 

•* This picture, a Virgin Enthroned, aiuTonnded by Saints, ii now in the Na- 
tional (Gallery, London. The Pietd la in the lunette. See Sig. A. Ventari, 
L'Arch. 8tor. deW Arie, H, 441^54, and La gaUeria del CcanpidogHo^ Rome, 
1890, for a notioe of a pictore by F^anda (a Pteaentation of the Virgin) in the 
Capitoline Gallery, Rome, and see alio Sig. G. CSantalamesia, Lettere e Arie^ 
Na 7, for a Madonna, brought from Cagliari to Bologna. 

** There is a Madonna with lainta in the Soappi ohapel of the Nuudata, and 
a Cmoifixion in the Gral& ohapeL Milaneai, HL, pi M& 

^ In the Academy at Bologna. 

s* Said to be in the Berlin Gallery, though there la lome doabt whether thia 
particular pictore mentioned by Vanri ia the one in Berlin, 

** In the Academy at Bologna. 
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mating the Birth of Ghiirt : fhk work was much exfcolled,* 
and is among the most celebrated of his petformances, for 
which canse Messer Polo conunissioned him to paint two 
fignies in fraaoo, at his Tilla» and these also are exceedingly 
beaatifiiL« 

Another admirable woik in fresco was execated by Franda 
in the Palace of Messer Genmimo Bolognino : it comprises 
many yaried and beaatifiil figures, and all these things had 
obtained for the master so extraordinary a degree of reyer- 
ence in that city that he was held to be a kind of god,** 
more particolarly after he had painted a set of caparisons 
for the Duke of Urbino, on which he depicted a great forest 
all on fire, and whence there mahes forth an immense 
number of eyery kind of animal, with seyend human fignies. 
This terrific, yet tmly beautiful representation, was all the 
more highly esteemed for the time that had been expended 
on it, in the plomage of the birds and other minntiie, in the 
delineation of the different animals, and in the diyersity of 
the branches and leayes of the yarions trees seen therein : 
the work was rewarded with gifts of great yalue, and the 
doke always considered himself obliged to the master, more- 
oyer, for tiie great commendations that were constantly be- 
stowed on it** The Dnke Gnido Baldo has also a picture 
by the hand of this master: it represents the BtHnan 
Lncretia ; it is much esteemed by the duke, and is in his 
guardaroba, with many other pictures, of which mention 
will be made in the proper place.** 

After these things Franda painted a picture for the Altar 
of the Madonna in the Church of San Yitale and Sanf Ag- 
ricola : in this there are two angels playing on the lute, 
which are yery beautiful.** Of the paintings scattered 
throughout Bologna, in the houses of the citizens^ I will not 

•• In the MoMiim of ForiL 

** ThcM worki have pezidied. 

** Thaae worki hATe also pwiahrf, 

** Nofthing 11 now known of those woiks. 

M This work is alflo kMtw 

•* This piotnxe is stiU in iha ohmoh. 
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efpeak, still less of the rast namber of portraits painted by 
this master ; for I should thus become too prolix. Let it 
suffice to say they were yery numerous. 

While Francia was thus liying in so much glory, and was 
peacefully enjoying the fruits of his labours, Baffaello da 
Urbino was working in Bome, where there daily flocked 
around him numerous foreigners from yarious parts, and 
among them many gentlemen of Bologna, anxious to see 
the works of that master. And as it most commonly hap- 
pens that eyery one is ready to extol the distinguished per- 
sons of his natiye place, so these Bolognese began to enter- 
tain Baphael with praises of the life, genius, and works of 
Francia, until so much friendship was established between 
those two masters, by means of words, that they saluted 
each other by letter." Then Francia, haying heard so much 
discourse concerning the diyine paintings of Baphael, de- 
sired to see his works, but he was now old and enjoying his 
ease in his beloyed Bologna. It so chanced, howeyer, that 
Baphael painted a picture of St. Cecilia in Borne, for the 
Cardinal of Pucci Santi Quattro, and this was to be sent to 
Bologna, there to be placed in one of the chapels of San 
Gioyanni-in-Monte,'' where the tomb of the Beata Elena 
dell' Olio is to be seen. Haying packed up his work, there- 
fore, Baphael addressed it to the care of Francia, who, as 
being his friend, was to see it placed on the altar of the 
chapel for which the picture was destined ; with the proper 
framework and ornaments, which had been already prepared 
for it. This was an office which pleased Francia greatly, 
since he would thus haye the long-desired opportunity of 
seeing the works of Baphael. Wherefore, haying opened 
the letter written to him by the latter, wherein that master 
begged him to repair any scratch that might be found on 

*• Tbtij w«re fawt pabUihed in IfalrMU** Fel^na PUMee. The originalB 
hftTe miwm been prodnoed. Thsj are ooniidend by the beet ftnthoritiee to be 
oompentiTely modem locgeriee. Sig. llinghetti. In hie RoffatUo^ etatee that 
the etjle ie not that of the eizteenth oentory. Meeere. Crowe and GavaloaeeUe 
think it probable that Raphael and Franala met in Bologna in 1B06-& 

** In the Aoademy at Bologna 
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the paintings and farther requested, that, if he perceived 
any defect, he would, as a friend, correct it for him, Fran- 
cia caused the picture, with the greatest joy, to be taken 
into a good light, and had it removed from its case. But 
such was the astonishment it caused him, and so great was 
his admiration for it, that, perceiving his own error and the 
foolish presumption with which he had weakly believed in 
his own superiority, he took it deeply to heart, and, falling 
ill with his grief, in a very short time he died of its effects.* 
The picture of Baphael was, indeed, divine — ^not painted, 
but absolutely alive : he had executed and finished it to 
such perfection that among all the admirable works per- 
formed by him in his whole life, though every one is beauti- 
ful, this may well be called the most exquisite. Comparing 
the beauties of this most exquisite picture with his own 
works, which he saw around him, Francia felt as one terri- 
fied and half deprived of life : he was, indeed, utterly con- 
founded, but, nevertheless, caused the painting to be placed, 
with all care and diligence, in the chapel for which it was 
intended in the church of San Giovanni-in-Monte ; but, 
having become like a man beside himself, he took to his bed 
a few days after, appearing to himself to be now almost as 
nothing in art, when compared with what he had believed 
himself, and what he had always been considered. Thus he 
died, as many believe, of grief and vexation, incurring the 
same fate from so earnestly contemplating the living picture 
of Baphael, as that which befell Fivizzano, from too fixedly 
regarding his own beautiful painting of Death, and on which 
the following epigram was composed : — 

Mb verampxctor divinus mente reoepUf 

Admota est operi deindeperita manuSf 
Dumque opere in /ado d^U iumina ptetor, 

InteniuB nimium, paUwt ei morUur, 
Viva igitur sum marSf non mortua mortis imago 

SifuTkgor, quo mors fungitur officio* 

^ Undoubtedly a fable. Similar romaniio atoiiea were told of wtsnnX of 
the BenaiMaaoe artiiti» 
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There are^ neyertheless, many who declare his death to 
have been so sudden as to give rise to the belief, which was 
confirmed by various appearances, that it was caused by 
poison or apoplexy, rather than anything else. Francia was 
a man of great prudence : he led a most regular life, and 
was of a robust constitution* At his death, in the year 1618, 
he received honourable interment from his sons in Bologna.* 

** FranoiA repiraientB tlM idhool of Bologna «fc its best ; gn,v% and deeply 
religions, he is ■ometlmes quite noble by force of this earnest gravity. His 
color is Umbrian in its strength snd richnesB, bat is a little heavier than that 
of Pemgino ; he is as sinoerely rererent as Pemgino at his best, yet has not 
qnite the same oharm, nor yet any of the latter*s affeotation. He is more 
natnrol and simple than the Umbrian ; his art is stamped with the honest, nn- 
affeoted, burgher piety of Bologna Za Or€Uta^ rather than with the perfervid 
eostasy of mystioal and savage Perugia. His types axe even homely, but his 
round-headed, short-bearded saints are beautiful in the naif nnoerity of their 
expression ; his snub-nosed, heavy-chinned, very earnest, but sometimes rather 
dtdl Madonnas look as though Giotto's women had been perfected by fifteenth- 
century technique upon our master's panels. As a portrait - painter his 
sfanplioity and directness, closeness of modelling, and excellent color help to 
make him admirable and even impressive. There is nothing very salient in 
his long list of works ; his St. Cecilia frescoes axe rather entertaining by their 
quaint costumes than great by other qualitiea, but his easel pictures are sus- 
tained and admirable. In the choir of the Renaissance, his note is grave and 
instinct with quiet feeling ; he has no r&ulad€» nor flourishes, but among aU 
the painters of the Emilia and the Ferraxese* Oosta and Oossa, Tura and the 
two Erodes, Boberti and Gxaadi, by fur the fullest chord is stmbk by Fran- 
osioo ^nmoiik 



PIETBO PEBUGINO,* PAINTER 

[Bom 1446; dMdUSM.] 

BiBLiocnuFBT.— A. MflBnnofeto, DtUa Vila • ddU cpere di PUtro VammeA 
da CaaUOo dtUa PU9€, PnnigiA, 1890. B. Oxnni, VUa e JSlogio dOP egrtgio 
FitUnre PUtro IWiigino dtgU SeolaH di mo, PacocU, 1804. lliuotfei, IM^ 
t4rt PUtarU^ Pervgine. P^aoi^ VUa d^ PiOvH PwugUU. BooMoi Bn- 
namonli (AlindA), Pieiro Perugino e VArU timdra, in the ^MMta ConUm- 
paranea, Anno L, 1889. Pma, a O. Odletti, Zo tUU di PiOro Permgino • 
PindiriMM dOP ArU Jiodema, BologiuK 1887. J. D. PftiMYa&i, BaphmL 
<r Urbin ^ mm pire Oiovanni SanU, Puis, 1860, Vol L, Appendix, JEbMi 
9ur let Peintret ds V Omitrie, pp. 445 to 46L BraghizoUi, ^ri4itU € doemnenU 
insdUiinU>mo a Pieiro Vanueei^ Fbrugift, 1874, R.Uaxcbed, nCambiodiPe- 
niflpia, Ptato, 186& A. Baui^ Staria aHietiea da Cambiodi Perngia^^en^ 
1874. BoMi-Sootti, Ouida lUuetraia di Pentgia, Perngia, 1878. A. H. 
Layard, Martyrdom of Baint Bebaetian, painted in fiteaoo by Pietvo Pe- 
mgino, in the ohapel of the nint, at Puuoale. Amndel Boofety Pabliea» 
tion, London, 1866. O. Yiiarte, leabOla ^Sete ei Ut artiaUe de mm tmnpe: he 
Studiolo ; Perugino ei laabeOa^ OuMeiU dee Beaux Arte, Angnat 1, 1886. 
Venniglioli, Memarie di Bernardino Pinturieehio (foU of detaila oonoeminf 
Pemgino). See also for mnoh interesting diflbrentiation of the worka of Pe- 
rogino from thooe of the yomg B^>hael MdreIU*e Italian Maetem in Ger- 
man Galleriea. For short bnt exoeUent remaika upon Peragino*s etyle^ and 
for a peyohdLogioal appnoiation of the man, see Bymonds^a Fine Arte (the 
Benaimanoe) and hia **Penigia** in Sketohes and Stodiee in Sonthem Europe. 

THE benefits derived by some men of distinction from 
the poyerty of their youth, and how potent an assist- 
ant poverty sometimes proves in the cultivation of the 
faculties and for the attainment of excellence, may be 
clearly perceived in the history of Pietro Pemgino. This 
artist, seeking to escape from the extreme of penury in Pe- 

> Pietro di ChristofMno Vannooi, oaUed Pemgino, waa bom, 1446, at CSuteDo 
(now Gitti) della Piere. He lometimeB signi hia works '* Peime de Caeiro PU- 
bieJ^ For many dilTerent signatures and for Tarions orthography see the Appen- 
dix to Pamavant's Raphael M. MQnts, in his Baphasl^ calls attention to the 
faot that Pemgino, who was nnlettered, made a point of signing and dating his 
worksin Latin, and, strange to say, made no mistakes. 
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rngia^ departed to Florence, hoping, by means of his abili- 
tiee, to attain to some distinction. He there remained many 
months without even a bed to lie on, and miserably took 
his sleep upon a chest ; but, taming night into day, and 
labouring without intermission, he doToted himself most 
fervently to the study of his profession. Oontinual labour 
thus became the habit of his life : he knew no other pleas- 
ure than that of toiling incessantly in his vocation, and, 
therefore, painted perpetually. 

Having the prospect and terrors of i>overty constantly 
before his eyes, Pietro undertook works for gain, on which 
he would probably not have cast his eyes if he had possessed 
wherewith to support himself ; but it is very possible that 
riches would have closed the path to eminence offered by 
his talents, as effectually as it was opened to him by poverty 
and by the impulse received from his need, for he was 
thereby impelled to struggle, that he might escape from so 
wretched and debased a condition, and, at least, secure the 
means of life, if he might not hope to attain to the highest 
eminence. With this in view he did not permit himself to 
regard cold, hunger, fatigue, or privation of any kind, nor 
was he ashamed to perform any work that might help to 
promote his object, which was to obtain the power of some 
day living in ease and quietness. It was his wont to say, 
and almost in the manner of a proverb, that after bad 
weather the good must come ; and that when it is &ir 
weather, a man must build his house, that he may thus be 
under shelter when he most needs it. 

But to the end that the progress of this artist may be the 
better understood, I begin with his beginning, and relate that, 
according to common report, there was bom in the city of 
Pemgia, to a poor man called Ghristof ano,' of Gastello della 
Pieve,' a son, whom, at his baptism, they named Pietro. 



• The famUy of Pietro, ihoagh poor, waa not of low oonditlon, haTing 
Joyod the righto of dtiseiiahip nnoe 14S7. See Huiotti, LetUr$ PtttoriehS 
Teruginey p. 121. 

* OMtoUo della Pieve ie now Cittk della FSer*. 
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This child, bronght np in penary and want, was giTen by 
his father to be the shop-drndge of a painter in Peragia^ 
who was not particularly distinguished in his calling, bat 
held the art in great yeneration and highly honoured the 
men who excelled therein ; ^ nor did he ever cease to set be- 
fore Pietro the great advantages and honours that were to 
be obtained from painting, by all who acquired the power of 
labouring in it effectually ; recounting to him all the re- 
wards bestowed on the various masters, ancient and modern^ 
thereby encouraging Pietro to the study of his art : inso- 
much that he kindled in the mind of the latter the desire to 
become one of those masters, as he resolved, if fortune were 
propitious to him, that he would do. The boy would thus 
often inquire of such persons as he knew to have seen the 
world, in what city the best artists were formed ? This 
question he addressed more particularly to his instructor, 
from whom he constantly received the same reply, namely, 
that Florence was the place, above all others, wherein men 
attain to perfection in all the arts, but more especially in 
painting. And to this, he said, they were impelled by three 
causes : first, by the censure freely expressed by so many 
persons and in such various modes, for the air of that city 
gives a natural quickness and freedom to the perceptions of 
men,* so that they cannot content themselves with medioc- 
rity in the works presented to them, which they always 
judge with reference to the honour of the good and beauti- 
ful in art, rather than with respect to, or consideration for, 
the man who has produced them : next, that, to obtain the 
means of life in Florence, a man must be industrious, which 

« HoreDi (Italkn Punten, I., pi 107) bdievw Perngiiio to h»Te leurned Bni 
from Fioronco di Loteiuo at Perugia, thon of Pioro ddla Franoeaoa at Aiesao^ 
and thinks that ho waa a finiahod artist when he went* soon after 1470, to 
FloTenoe. He has been called the pupil of Verrooohio in the latter city, but 
MoieUi finds no traoe of Andraa*s inflnenoe in Pnmgino's eaxlj work, and 
thinks that Pietio^s Tbndo in the Louvre reoalls Fioienao, while his PiM and 
ahar-pieoe of the Galia ihow the influenoe of SignoioIlL Borne oritios haw 
named BonfigU and Ainnno as his masters. 

• The Florentines seem to have ihared with the aaeient Athenians 
lief in the efficsunr of the native air. 
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IB as mach as to say that he mast keep his skill and judgment 
in perpetual actiyity, mast be ever ready and rapid in his 
proceedings ; mast know, in short, how to gain money, see- 
ing that Florence* not having a rich and abandant domain 
aroand her, cannot sapply the means of life to those who 
abide within her walls, at light cost, as can be done in 
coantries where prodace abounds largely. The third cause, 
which is, perhaps, not less effectual thim the other two, is 
the desire for glory and honour, which is powerfully gener- 
ated by the air of that place, in the men of every profession, 
and whereby all who possess talent are impelled to struggle, 
that they may not remain in the same grade with those 
whom they perceive to be only men like themselves (much 
less will any consent to remain behind another), even though 
they may acknowledge such to be indeed Masters ; but all 
labour by every means to be foremost, insomuch that some 
desire their own exaltation so eagerly as to become thankless 
for benefits, censorious of their competitors, and, in many 
ways, evil minded, unless that effect be prevented by natund 
excellence and sense of justice. It is, however, true that 
when a man has acquired sufficient for his purposes in Flor^* 
ence, if he wish to effect more than merely to live from day 
to day, as do the beasts that perish, and desire to become rich, 
he must depart from her boundaries and seek another market 
for the excellence of his works and for the reputation con- 
ferred by that city ; as the learned derive profit from there 
nown obtained by their studies. For the city of Florem 
treats her artists as Time treats his works, which, havinj 
perfected he destroys, and, by little and little, gradually 
consumes. 

Influenced by these counsels, therefore, and moved by 
the persuasions of various persons, Pietro repaired to Flor- 
ence with the determination to attain excellence, and in this 
he succeeded well, for, at that time, works in his manner 
were held in the highest esteem. He studied under the dis^ 
cipline of Andrea Verrocchio,* and the first figures painted 

•Seenoiel 
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by him were executed for the Nuns of San Martino, at a 
conyent without the gate of Prato, bat which has now been 
mined by the wars. At the Carthusian Monastery, also, he 
painted a San Oirolamo in f reeco, which was thek highly 
esteemed by the Florentines, and is often cited by them with 
commendation, because the saint was represented as old, 
meagre, and wan, with the eyes fixed on the cross ; nay, he 
was depicted as worn and consumed by fasting to such a 
degree that he was little more than a skeleton, as may be 
still seen from a copy of that picture which is now in the 
possession of the before-mentioned Bartolommeo Gondi.'' 
In a few years Pietro attained to such a height of repn* 
tation, that his works were dispersed, not only through 
Florence and all oyer Italy, but in France, Spain, and other 
countries, whither they had been despatched. His paint- 
ings being thus held in high estimation, and bearing a yery 
great price, the merchants began to make purchases of 
them and to send them into different lands, to their great 
gain and adyantage. 

For the Nuns of Santa Ghiara, Pietro painted a picture 
of the Dead Christ,' the colouring of which was so beautiful 
as well as new, that it awakened in the artists of the time 
an expectation of the excellence which Pietro was destined 
to attain. In this work there are some most admirable 
heads of old men, and the Maries also, haying ceased to 
weep, are contemplating the departed Sayiour with an ex* 
pression of reyerence and loye which is singularly fine: 

V Both the original tad the oopy haTO dinppeared. 

• This Pietd, executed in 1495, is in the Pitti, end there aie three stndiee for 
it in black end white in the UiBsi Pemgino was one of the first masten in 
eentral Italy to handle the new oil mediom tacoeflafolly, aa ii shown in thia 
Pietd, The Hat helps to explain the quantity and oonunercial popnlarity of 
his panel pictures. In 1408 he had not aa yet mastered the new medium, bat 
the portrait of Franoesoo delle Opeie in the Uffizi (and there oaUed a portrait 
of Perugino by himself) was painted in oil in 1494. (KM. Lafeneatre and 
Jtiofatenbflsger, Fforence^ quote the date aa 1491), but Morelli haa ahown that 
Pietro probably learned to work in oil in Venice, circa 1494, and haa pnb* 
lished a letter of the Duke of Milan, Lndovico Bfona, written in 1490^ poEor- 
ing that the latter wished to take Pemgino into hia own aerrioei. 
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there is, besides, a landscape, which was then considered to 
be exceedingly beautiful ; the true method of treating land* 
scapes, which was afterwards discovered, not haying then 
been adopted. It is related that Francesco del Pugliese 
offered to give the Nuns three times as much as they had 
paid Pietro for that picture, and to cause another exactly 
like it to be executed for them by the same hand ; but they 
would not consent, because Pietro had told them that he 
did not think he could equal the one they possessed.* 

In the conyent of the Frati-Gesuati, also, beyond the 
Pinti Gate, there were yarious works by this master, and as 
that monastery and church are both destroyed, I will not 
refuse the labour of describing them, but wiU take this oc- 
casion, before proceeding further with the life before me, 
to say a few words concerning them.^ The architecture 
of the church was due to Antonio di Giorgio, of Settigna- 
no ; it was forty braccia long and twenty broad. At the 
upper end, four steps or stairs conducted to a platform of 
six braccia, on which stood the high altar, magnificently 
decorated with ornaments of cut stone ; and oyer this al- 
tar, also in a richly adorned frame-work, waa a picture by 
the hand of Domenico Ghirlandajo, as we have before 
related. In the midst of the church was a screen, or 
wall of separation, in the centre of which was a door 
worked in open work from the middle upwards. On each 
side of this door stood an altar, and oyer each altar was a 
picture by the hand of Pietro Perugino, as will be related 
hereafter. Oyer the door, also, was a most beautiful Cru- 
cifix by Benedetto da Maiano, on one side of which was a 
Madonna, and on the other a figure of San Gioyanni, both 
in relief. Before the platform of the high altar, and against 
the screen above mentioned, was a choir of the Doric order, 
admirably carved in walnut wood, and over the principal 

• Rnmohr {It4xL FwnOL^ II., p. 846) osUs attention to the fMst that Vaaoi 
it deaoribing a matnre work as one of Pietro*i yoath. Perngino waa in Flor* 
enoe aa early aa 1470, the Pietd ia of 140ft. 

M This oonTent waa deatroyed in the liege of Florenoe in VSSfk 
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door of the church was another choir, or gallery, supported 
on a strong wood- work, the under part of which as seen 
from below represented a canopy, oyerlaid with a rich dec- 
oration in beautifully arranged compartments ; a balustrade 
was added, by way of defence to that part which was op- 
posite to the high altar. This choir was exceedingly com- 
modious for the friars of that convent during the perform- 
ance of their nocturnal services, or when engaged in their 
private devotions : it was, besides, very useful to them on 
all festivals and holidays. Over the principal door of the 
church, which was amply decorated with beautiful orna- 
ments in stone, and with a portico reposing on fine columns, 
which extended even to the door of the convent, was the 
figure of the Bishop San Giusto, in a lunette, with an an- 
gel on each side, by the hand of the master in miniature, 
Oherardo ; a very fine work, and placed there because the 
church was dedicated to San Oiusto. Within the building 
there was a relic preserved by those friars, an arm of the 
saint, namely. At the entrance to the convent was a small 
cloister, the extent of which was exactly equal to that of 
the church, forty braccia long that is, and twenty broad. The 
arches and vaulting of this cloister were supported by col- 
umns of stone, and the whole formed a spacious and very 
commodious loggia, or gallery, entirely around the build- 
ing. In the centre of the court of the cloister, which was 
neatly paved all over with cut stones, was an extremely 
beautiful fountain, with a loggia above it, also built on 
stone columns, which made a rich and handsome ornament 
to the place. In this cloister was the chapter-house of the 
monks, with the lateral door of the church and the stairs 
which ascended to the upper stories, where were dormi- 
tories and other apartments for the use of the brotherhood. 
On the further side of the cloister, and exactly opposite to 
the principal door of the convent, was a spacious avenue, 
the length of which was equal to that of the chapter-house 
and the chancery : this avenue led to a cloister which was 
larger and more beautiful than the first. All this line, the 
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forty braccia of the loggia belonging to the first cloister, 
that is, with the length of the avenne and that of the 
loggia of the second cloister, f ohned a very long and most 
beantif nl succession of arcades, the view of which was more 
delightful than words could easily describe. And the effect 
was all the finer from the circumstance that, beyond the 
last cloister, and in the same direction, there extended one 
of the walks of the convent garden, which was two hun- 
dred braccia in length ; all of which, as seen by those who 
came from the principal door of the convent, formed a view 
that was admirably beautiful. In the second cloister was a 
refectory sixty braccia long and eighteen wide ; with all the 
requisite chambers, or as monks call them, offices, which, in 
such a convent, are demanded. Over this was a dormitory 
in the form of the letter T, one part of which, the direct line, 
or principal part namely, which was sixty braccia long, was 
double, having cells on each side that is to say, and at the 
upper end, in a space of fifteen braccia, was an oratory, above 
the altar of which waa a picture by the hand of Pietro Peru- 
gino. Over the door of this oratory, also, was another work 
by this master, the latter being in fresco, as will be related 
hereafter. On the same floor, but over the chapter-house, 
was a large room which those fathers used for the purpose 
of their glass-painting, and where they had their furnaces 
and other things needful to such an occupation. Pietro 
was therein very useful to them, for as while he lived he 
prepared them their cartoons for these works ; so all that 
they performed in his time were excellent. The garden of 
this convent, moreover, was so well kept and so beautiful, 
the vines were so finely trained around the cloister, and all 
was so well managed, that nothing better could be seen 
either in Florence or around it. In like manner the place 
wherein the monks distilled odoriferous waters and pre- 
pared medicinal extracts, as was their custom, was supplied 
with all the conveniences that could possibly be imagined. 
This convent, in fine, was one of the most beautiful, most 
commodious, and best managed houses of religion in the 
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whole state of Florence ; wherefore it is that I have re- 
Bolyed to make this mention of the same : and this I have 
done the rather becanse the greater part of the paintings 
therein were by the hand of Pietro Pemgino. 

Bat returning, at length, to this Pietro, I proceed to say, 
that of the works performed by him in the above-described 
conyent, nothing has been preserved but the pictures ex- 
ecuted on panel, seeing that all those in fresco were de* 
stroyed in the siege of Florence, when the building was 
wholly demolished. The panel pictures, however, were car- 
ried to the gate of San Pier Gattolini, where those monks were 
provided with a refuge in the church and convent of San 
Giovannino.^^ Of the two pictures by Pietro which were on 
the screen, the one represented Christ in the Garden with 
the Apostles, who are sleeping : yi this work Pietro shows 
how effectual a refuge is sleep from the cares and pains of 
life, he having depicted the disciples of Christ in attitudes 
of the most perfect ease and repose." The other painting 
is a Piet&, the Saviour lying dead that is, in the lap of Oar 
Lady, around whom are four figures not inferior to others 
executed in the manner of that master." Among the vari- 
ous characteristics of this work, it is to be remarked that 
the figure of the Dead Christ here described is benumbed 
and stiffened, as if it had been so long on the cross that 
the time and cold had brought it to that appearance. St. 
John and the Magdalen, in heavy aflUction, are weeping as 
they support the body. 

In another picture, executed with infinite care, is the 
Saviour on the Cross, at the foot of which is the Magdalen, 
with St. Jerome, St. John the Baptist, and the Beato 
Giovanni Colombini, the founder of that order to which 
the monks belonged. ^^ These three pictures have suffered 

>> Thii is now the ohuroh of La Calsa. 

>* In the Floientine Academy ; it was painted between 14fl2 and 1409. 
It In the Florentine Academy ; it was painted in 1498. 
14 This work is now in the ohuroh of La Galea. It has been considered m 
doubtful piotnie. Messrs. Orowe and Cayaloaselle say of it : ** It is diffioolt 
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ooiudderably ; in the shadows and on all the dark parts there 
are numerous cracks, and this has happened from the cir- 
cumstance, that when the first colour was laid on the 
ground, it had not perfectly dried before the second (for 
there are three coats of colour given one over the other) 
was applied, wherefore, in the gradual drying by time, they 
haye become drawn throughout their thickness, with a 
force that has sufficed to produce these cracks ; a fact that 
Pietro could not know or anticipate, since it was but in his 
time that the practice of painting well in oil first com- 
menced. The works of Pietro being much extolled by the 
Florentines, as we have said, a Prior of the same convent 
of the Ingesuati,^ who took great pleasure in the art, com- 
missioned him to paint a Nativity on the walls of the first 
cloister, with the Adoration of the Magi, the figures ex- 
tremely small, and this work he conducted to perfection 
with much grace and elegance. Among the heads, which 
are infinitely varied, are portraits from the life not a few,^* 
one of these is the likeness of Andrea Verrocchio, Pie- 
tro's master. In the same court, and over the arches 
resting on the columns, our artist executed a frieze wherein 
were heads of the size of life, and among them was that 
of the Prior himself, so life-like, and painted in so good a 
manner, that the best judges among artists have declared it 
to be the most perfect work ever performed by this master. 
In the second cloister, over the door leading into the refec- 
tory, he was likewise commissioned to paint an historical 
picture, the subject of which was Pope Boniface, confirm- 
ing to the Beato Giovanni Golombino, the habit of his 
Order. Here Pietro painted the portraits of eight of the 
monks, with a most beautiful perspective, receding in a 
manner which was greatly extolled, and deservedly so, for to 

to Moribe this piece either to Perngino or to SignocelU.** Again thej state 
ibtki while poitioiiB of the work beer the impreie of Pemgiiio, other parte 
woold Appear to h»Te been exeoated by BignoreUi 

i*Ab thii Infenuiti oonvwit waadeatroyed the freaoo undoubtedly per-> 
khed. 

>• For Perngino aa a pqctmat painter, aee note SSL 
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these matters Pietro gave particular attention. Beneath 
this pictnre he commenced a second, representing the Birth 
of Ohrist, with angels and shepherds, the colouring of 
which was exceedingly fresh and liyely. Over the door of 
the above described oratory also, he painted three half- 
length figures of Our Lady, St. Jerome, and the Beato 
Giovanni, in so fine a manner, that this was esteemed 
among the best of the mural paintings executed by Pietro.^'' 
The Prior of this cloister, as I have been told, was very 
successful in the preparation of ultra-marine blues, and 
having them, from this circumstance, in good store, he 
therefore desired that Pietro should use them frequently in 
all the above-mentioned works; he was nevertheless so 
mean and mistrustful that he dared not confide the colour 
to Pietro, but would always be present when the latter was 
using the assure blue. The master therefore, who was by 
nature upright and honest, nor in any way covetous of an- 
other man's goods, took the distrust of the Prior very ill, 
and determined to make him ashamed of it. He accord- 
ingly placed a bowl of water beside him whenever he had 
prepared draperies or other parts of the picture to be 
painted in blue and white, calling every now and then on 
the Prior (who turned grudgingly to his little bag of the 
colour), to put ultra-marine into Ihe vase or bottle wherein 
it was tempered with water : then setting to work, at every 
second pencil-full he washed his brush into the bowl beside 
him, wherein there remained by this means, more colour 
than the painter had bestowed on his work. The Prior find- 
ing his bag becoming empty, while the work made but little 
show, cried out once and again, time after time, — *^ Oh, what 
a quantity of ultra-marine is swallowed up by this plaster.^' 
** You see for yourself how it is,'^ replied Pietro, and the 
Prior went away. When he was gone, the master gathered 
the ultra-marine from the bottom of the bowl, and when he 
thought the proper time for doing so was come, he returned 
it to the Prior, — saying to him, ''This belongs to you, 

" Thew worin wen desbEoywL 
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father, learn to tmst honest men, for Bach never deoeive 
those who confide in them, althongh they well know how 
to cironmyent distmstf al persons like yourself, when they 
desire to do so" 

By the works here executed and many others, Pietro ac- 
quired so great a reputation, that he was almost compelled 
to go to Siena, where he painted a very large picture in the 
church of San Francesco, which was considered to be ex- 
tremely beautiful,^ as was another by his hand in that of 
Sant' Agostino; the latter representing Ohrist Orucified, 
with certain Saints.^* A short time after this, Pietro 
painted a picture of St. Jerome ^' in penitence,'' for the 
church of San G^o in Florence, but this work is now in 
San Jacopo-tra-Fossi, at the comer of the Alberti, where 
those monks now haye their abode. *^ Pietro likewise re- 
ceiyed a commission to paint a figure representing the Dead 
Sayiour, with the Madonna, and San Oioyanni, aboye the 
steps leading to the side door of San Pietro Maggiore, and 
this he executed in such a manner, that, exposed as it is to 
wind and weather, it has neyertheless maintained such 
freshness, as to haye the appearance of being but just 
finished by the hand of the master.^ Pietro Perugino cer- 
tainly proyed himself well acquainted with the management 
of colours, in fresco as well as in oil, insomuch, that the 
most able artists are largely indebted to him for the knowl- 
edge to be obtained by means of his works, more especially 
as regards the lights. 

In the church of Santa Oroce, in the same city, this mas- 
ter painted a Madonna mourning oyer the body of Ohrist, 
which she sustains on her bosom ; in this picture there are 
two figures, the sight of which awakens astonishment, not 

» This piofeure, ft Nativity, painted 150S-4)^ peiiidied in a fire in the leven- 
teenth oentory. 

>• Still in the ohuoh. 

M This work it lost 

•1 It was taken to the chapel of the Albini Palace, Ilorsnoe, after the dem- 
olition of the ohozoh. 
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80 maoh indeed for their excellence, as for their frefiihneas ; 
that a painting in fresco should have remained so new- 
looking and lively for so long a time is surprising." From 
Bernardino de' Bossi, Pietro received a commission to paint 
a San Sebastiano to be sent into France, and the price agreed 
on was to be one hundred gold crowns, but the picture was 
sold by. Bernardino to the King of France for four hundred 
gold ducats. At Yallombrosa, this artist painted a figure 
for the High Altar," with another for the Gertosa or Car- 
thusian Monastery at Pavia, for the same monks. '^ 

•* Tbii work ii lost AIbertiiii*s MmnariaU wpeakm of a jwnel bj PenigiiMi 

in Santa Crooe. 

** In tha Florentine Aoadomj. It wae exeoated in 1500 end ie a large piot- 
nre of the Aienmption with Saint Miohael the Archangel, 8. Benedetto, 8. Gio* 
▼anni Goalberto, and 8. Bernardo degli UbertL In the aaine gallery are two 
little portrait heada of monka nid to hare been the donors of the altar-piaoa 
They are Don Blagio Milaneii, geneotal of the order of Vallombronii and Don 
Baldaearie, and in their manreUoue delioaoy and withal breadth of modelling, 
theae are two of the finest portrait heads in Bnzope, showing Perogino in 
qoite a new light and proring what he oould have done in poortraitore had hia 
orden for ohuroh plctores not prevented him from the execntion of seoular 
works. PassaTant and Grayer both attribute the profile portnita of the 
two monks to Raphael, Moielli refuses the attribution, and the heads are 
now aooKodited to Perngina The position in profile with upturned faoea 
may perhaps be explained by the faot that these heads formed part of the 
surrounding to the altar-pieoa. See MM. Lafencitre and Riohtenberger, 
F^arenee^ p. 319l See also aa examples of his portraits Perngino's head of 
himself in the Sala del Gambio and his Franoesoo delle Opere in the UfBai. 

** Mesars. Grows and Oayaloaselle think this pioture waa painted about 
1604 in Florenoe, and, aa it were, under the eye of Leonsrdo da V inoi. Morelli 
(Italian Masters in German GaUeriea, ppi 288-99) dtea Pemgino*s Journey to 
the north eirea 14M, and shows that the pioture waa muoh more probably oom- 
missioned at about that time, and was possibly painted in the oouTent itMlf, 
where a portion of it stiU remains, while the principal panels, the oentre, a 
Virgin with Angels, and the right end left hand panels, Raphael with young 
Tobias, and Miohael, are in the National Gallery. It is Perugino's finest altar* 
pieoe, and the master may olaim by right of this pioture a parity of exoel- 
leooe of panel painting and fresco work rarely found in one and the ssme srtistw 
Of suoh piotnres ss the triptych of Paria and the Pazn Crucifixion of Florence, 
one may quote Symonds (Benaissanoe in Italy, the Fine Arts) : *^ In his best 
work the Renaissance set the seal of absolute perfection upon pletistic art.** 

MoreUi*s abstract (Italian Masters in Gtorman Galleries, pp. 887, 888, 280) 
upon Pietro^s early wanderings in the north of Italy is as follows : Perugino 
inuiinVenioeinl404, and finished, probably in Oiemona itself, hiapitfton lor 
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For the High Altar of the epiacopal church in Naples, 
Pietro was commissioned by Oardinal Oarafla, to paint an 
Assumption of Oar Lady, with the Apostles in adoration 
around the tomb," and for the Abbot, Simone de' Graziani 
of Borgo San Sepoloro, he painted a large picture which was 
executed in Florence ; being afterwards transported to the 
church of San Gilio at Borgo, on the backs of porters, at 
very heavy cost." To Bologna Pietro sent a picture for the 
church of San Gioyanni-in-Monte ; in this there are two 
figures standing upright, with the Virgin appearing in the 
heavens above them." 

By all these works the fame of the master became so 
widely diffused throughout Italy and in foreign lands, that 
he was invited to Bome, by Pope Sixtus lY., to his great 
glory ; here he was appointed to work in the Sistine chapel, 
together with the other eminent artists who had abo been 
invited by that Pontiff ; and in company with Don Bar- 
tolommeo della Gatta, Abbot of San Clemente in Arezzo,he 
painted the story of Christ delivering the keys to Peter." 
The Nativity of the Saviour, his Baptism with the Birth of 

the oharoh of Si Angustiiie there ; March S, t4Q6i, he oontraoted in PerogU 
to paint for the monks of Oaaaino the Assumption whioh is now in Lyons, in 
the same year and plaoe (Pertigia) he painted the Bntombment (Pitti), in 
1496 the Usrriage of ICary (Oaen), and in thai year was again in Venioei 
MoieUidAtesthetrip^hof PariA (National Gallery) as between 1494-1486» 
and refqses to aooept the yonng Raphael as ooUkbomtor in it In 1407 Pietro 
painted at Fano the large Dnranti altar-pieoe in the ohnroh of S. Malta 
KnoTa. In 1406 he ezeonted for 8. Domenioo of Pemgia his Madonna and sis; 
kneeling brethren ; 1400-1600 he worked at Vallombrosa upon an Assnmp-* 
tien (Aisademy of FloreneeX and perhaps at the same time painted the two fine 
profile portraits of menks. Moarelli dednoes from all these wanderings that 
the yonng Raphael oannot have been Piefcio*8 popU tiU about lOOOl 

M Still in the oathedraL 

" StUl in the Dnoma A Ohzist with angels is in the npperpart of th« 
piotnre ; the Virgin among the Apostles is in the lower portion. 

" It is in the Aoademy at Bolognai It represents a Virgin in the blonds 
with Saints Miohael, Catharine, ApoUonia, and John the BTangelist Some 
of the figures are r ep r eee ntative at oooe of the master's most mannered style 
and yet of his greatest oha>nn. 

» Fbmgino finished his Sistine freseoes in 1406. Only the DeliTory of the 
Ki^ya atiU remains. MorelU, basing himself upon a oareful stylisUo oompari* 
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Moses^ and his disooTery by the daughter of Pharaoh, who 
takes him from the little ark of balmaheB, were also painted 
by this master. On the side whereon is the altar likewise, 
Pietro executed a mural painting of the Assumption of the 
Virgin, and in this he placed the portrait of Pope Sixtus, in 
a kneeling position. But these last mentioned works were 
destroyed during the pontificate of Pope Paul III., when 
the divine Michelagnolo painted his picture of the Last 
Judgment in that chapel.^ In the palace of the Pope, 
Pietro painted a ceiling in one of the apartments of the 
Torre Borgia ; here he depicted certain stories from the 
life of Christ, with ornaments of foliage in chiaro-scuro, a 
work reputed at the time, to be one of extraordinary ex- 
cellence.® In the church of San Marco, also in Bome, he 
painted an historical piece beside the chapel of the Sacra- 
ment representing two martyrs : this is accounted among 
the good works executed by Pietro while in Bome.*^ For 
Sciarra Oolonna he painted a Loggia with seyeral chambers, 
in the Palace of Sanf Apostolo and all these works placed 

■on, giyes the fraooM of the Baptism of Christ and Hoses lesTing Bgypt to 
Pintorioohio ; see the life of that master, note 87. MoieUi finds no tnoe of a 
■tnuige hand in the firasoo of the DeliTery of the Kesrs, and refers the oo- 
operation of Delia Gatta, if it ooonrred at all, to some of the mural paintings 
which have perished ; while oertsin oritios even discredit the existence of 
Don Bartolommeo ss a worker in the Sistina. 

** The frescoes destroyed were the Assamption, the NatiTity, and the finding 
of the child Mcsea. It is greatly to be deplored that no replica has been pre- 
served, for the Delivery of the Keys, painted at the eame time, is, as a composi- 
tion, nneqnalled by any fifteenth-oentory fresco in the Sistine Chapel ; its bsi- 
anoe and restraint can indeed be paralleled by very few works even of the 
golden period of the first years of the sixteenth oentnry. The worst that can 
be said of it is that it is slightly academic, and that the tiny figures of the 
background make spots which attract the eye away from the msin action. 

^ In the Camera deJV Ineendio Rsphael spared Pemgino's ceiling, which 
represents in so many tondi what Milanesi, IIL 579, note S, calls four poetical 
and symbolical scenes in which figure the Btemal Father, sngels, and allegor- 
ical fignres. By the side of the great works of the Urbinate tiiey seem insignifi- 
oant, but nevertheless they sre not lacking in decorative charm. 

» This work has perished. There is, however, a fignre of St Mark in the 
ohnrch which is still assigned to Pemgino, but Messrs. Crowe and CavalcaseUe, 
History of Painting in Italy, IH 191, note 1, say that it is a work of the 
Venetian School of the V ivarini. 
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him in possession of a yery large snm of money ; ^ Pietro, 
therefore^ determined to remain no longer in Bome^ and de- 
parted thence with the good favour of all the court. He 
then returned to his native city of Perugia^ and there exe- 
cuted yariouB frescoes and pictures in different parts of the 
city^ more particularly in the palace of the Signori, where 
he painted a picture in oil^ for the chapel of that buildings 
representing the Virgin with other saints." 

In the church of San Francesco-del-Monte, Pietro painted 
two chapels in fresco, the Adoration of the Magi in one, and 
in the other the Martyrdom of certain Monks of the Fran- 
ciscan order, who, having proceeded to the Sultan of Baby- 
lon, were there put to death."* In San Francesco del Gon- 
vento, this master painted two pictures in oil, in one of 
which he depicted the resurrection of Jesus Ohrist," and in 
the other San Qiovannr Batista, with other saints." For 
the church of the Servites also," Pietro likewise painted two 
pictures, one representing the Transfiguration of Our Lord, 
and the other, which is beside the sacristy, the Adoration 
of the Magi." But as these works are not of equal excel- 
lence with some others by this master, it is considered cer- 
tain that they are among the first which he executed. In 
San Lorenzo, which is the cathedral of that city (Perugia), 
there is a Madonna by the hand of Pietro, in the chapel of 



•>TheM worfai arc lost Tbere iS) however, a pftlnting of a 8. Sehaufctono 
left in the Soiazza palaoe. 

•* It la now in ihe Vatioan, it waa ezeoated in U9a 

** Theae freaooea hare been removed to the Pinaooteoa of Pemgiai 

M The Beanrreotion ia In the Vatican. Raphael is nid to have worked on 
thia picture, hat the story that the portraitB of Baphael and Pemgino may 
be Been in the deeping figure at the left and in the fleeing soldier is donbtfnL 
Morelli, Italian Masters in German Galleries, pi 814, refnaea to believe that 
Raphael ever had anything to do with the pictore, and is Indined to believe 
that it waa painted by Giovanni Spagna from a cartoon by Femgino. 

•• In the Pinaooteoa of PBmgia. 

** The ohuoh of the Servitea ia now 8. Karia Nnova. Pemgian writera 
daim that there are still other works of Ftongino in the choreh. — Milaneal, 
HL, 681, note 3. 

*• The Tranafignration and the Adoratloa ace in the Unaemn of Fsrogiai 
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the Crocifisso, with the Maries^ San Gioyanni, San Lo* 
renzo^ San Jacopo> and other saintB." 

For the altar of the sacrament^ where the ring with whioh 
the Virgin Mary was espoused is preserved, this master 
painted an altar-piece representing the Marriage of Oar 
Lady.« 

At a later period, Pietro painted the Hall of Audience in 
the Exchange of Perugia entirely in fresco.^ The compart* 

*• Ko longer in th« oathedxaL 

^ fDiis BpowHriffi, now in the Mneenm of Omd, has alwaji been conrideaEed 
an original Penigino,and the prototype of Raphael*a SponUsio (Brera). Mr. 
Bemhaid Berenaon {OoMetU d€M Beaux ArU^ April, 1896) believDa that the 
Spoialiao of Caen waa painted by Lo Bpagna, and ii a aonrenir, not a proto- 
type, of Baphaei*! Marriage of the Virgin. 

«> Pemgino bogva thia cyole in 1499, and leema to have finiahed it in 1500L 
though he wai not entirely paid till 1507. The Sala del Oambio ahova na taa^ 
aetly what the men of the fifteenth oentory aaked and obtained aa a oomplete 
system of deooration, carried ont at one time and under the direotion of one 
mind. As saoh alone it would be a prioeless lesaon, but the ooineidenoe of the 
deooration with one of the best periods of the Benaiasanoe and of the direetloa 
with one of its best masters adds such intrinsic Tslue that the little Pemgian 
Bxchange deserres to rank among the treasuries of European art Upon en« 
taring it the first impression is one of oompleteneaa. Nothing haa been taken 
away and little added sinoe the first years of the sixteenth oentuiy, a time at 
once of culmination and of transition. In the Sala del Cambio the frame 
equals the picture, or rather there is no distinction between the two; the 
whole hall is a setting ; the golden brown of the inlaid benctiea, the cool gray 
lights and strong shadows of the carved wood, continue and relieve tiie warm 
grays, the amber, and the tawny reds and yellows of the frescoes ; the pave- 
ment is in harmony below, and the vaulting above is covered with that com- 
bination of flat-painted figurea and scroll- work which is so distinctive of a 
good art epoch, and is much more truly decorative than are the heavily carved 
eeilings that prevailed a half century later. Not one of the freeooea of the 
Cambio equals the Gruoifizion of S. Maddalena de* Pani, or the Delivery of 
the Keys in the Sistine, but each is richer in color than are the latter and move 
famoua works, while taken together the seriea shows us Pemgino in nearly aH 
his phaseSb A second impression is one of amused surprise at the frankly hy- 
brid character of the frescoes, the result of a medinval hospitality afforded to 
a classical new-comer, who could only be an interloper in TJmbria. Even berOi 
in the stronghold of pietism, the humanist had come, and had prescribed to 
Pemgino his list of antique virtues and antique pcototypesi We may still read 
the Latin legends of the walla repeated in the manuscript of Francesco Matn- 
zaario. Pemgino has accepted tJie preseription and haa treated the sages and 
heroes of antiquity like so many Benaissance playing-cards^ at least aa far aa 
their decorative aide is concerned, not attempting any composition, but 
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xnents of the oeiling, that is to say^ which he decorated with 
the aeyen planets^ each drawn in a kind of chariot by dif- 
f erent animals, according to the old manner ; on the wall 
opposite to the door of entrance he depicted the Birth and 
Besnrrection of Christ ; ^ and on panel he represented San 
Qioyanni, in the midst of other saints.^ On the side waH 
of the building Pietro then painted figures in his own man* 
ner, those on one side represent Fabins Maximus, Socrates^ 
Nnma Pompilius, Pulvins Camillas, Pythagoras,^ Trajan, 
L. Licinins, the Spartan Leonidas, Horatins Codes, Fabins 
Sempronias,^ the Athenian Pericles, and Cincinnatns : on 
the opposite wall are figures of the prophets ; Isaiah, Moses, 
and Daniel namely ; with David, Jeremiah, and Solomon ; the 
master likewise added those of the Sybils ; the Erythrse* 
an, the Lybian, the Tiburtine, the Delphic, and the others. 

ting his ohaneten fofnnaHj dd* bj dde, MMsh with hit label «t his elbow; 
The heroes have yxgoreas torsos and spindling legs, dlose-fitting armors, and 
helmets with extraordinary branching soroll-work plumes; the sages wear 
long gowns snd fantastical head-dxesses, and the f aoes of aages and heroes alike, 
when not bearded, look as though they might have come out of the many non* 
neries of Pemgia^-sweet, gentle, girlish faeeSb The NatiTity and Tranifignn^ 
tlon show ns the Pemgino whom we know in altar-pieces, but the prophets 
and sibyls haTS as figures a Tigor and a breadth which differentiate them from 
most of the painter*! personages^ Passarant (see also Perkins* Raphael and 
Hichael Angelo) has niggested that the Tanlting ii earlier than the rest of th« 
deooration, and is not by Pemgino at all ; its little people are thoroughly giMrf- 
troeetUo, almost medinral ; indeed the Sala del Oambio of Perugia^ the li- 
brary of Siena, and the Borgia Apartments of the Vatican are lo many differ- 
ent passages of the swan eong of that frankly decoratiTO painting which 
reveiQed in aoEoll-work and flying ribands and gilded patterns, and which ten 
yean later gaye way once and foreyer to the new order of things that came in 
with the Stanuoi the Vatican. Bymonds (Sketches and Studies in Southern 
Burope : Perugia) lays of thcM freecoes and of Pemgino that the ** charm of 
his style is that ererything is thought out and rendered yisible in one decor- 
ous key. The worst that can be laid of it is that its suavity inclinee to mawk- 
ishness snd its quietism borders on sleepinesa We find it difficult not to 
aoouse him of affectation. At the same time we are forced to allow that what 
lie did and what he refrained from doing was determined by a purpose.** 

M The Transfiguration, rather. 

4* This is in the room next the Sala del Oambio^ and his a Ghilit with angels 
(not saints), snd with people who await baptinn. 

«• Pittaous, rather. « 

«• Publins Soipio, rath«r. 



ck. 
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Beneath each of these figares is a sentence in the manner of 
a motto, taken from the writings or sayings of the person- 
age represented above, and appropriate in some sort to the 
place wherein the artist has painted it. In one of the orna- 
ments of this work Pietro placed his own portrait, which 
has a yeiy animated appearance, and beneath it he wrote 
his name in the following manner : ^ 

Arttf Perutinus egr^tu pidor, 
BnxtUa tifuerai jringendo hie rehdii artem ; 
8i nvnquam inventa etui AoctentOp ip$0 dediL 
Armo 2>. hd.* 

This work, an exceedingly fine one, and which has been 
more highly extolled than any other executed by Pietro in 
Perugia,^ is still held in great estimation by the people of 
that city, as the memorial of so renowned an artist of their 
native place. In the chnrch of Sanf Agostino, also in Pe> 
mgia, he painted the Baptism of the Savioar by St. John, 
in the principal chapel ; this is a very large picture, entire- 
ly isolated, and snrronnded by a very rich '^ ornament ** or 

* Tbo imeEiptioD ■honld read : 

P§tni» Pemtinrnt SgrtgiM* PieioT* 

PerdUa Hfuerat pingendU 

Bie relulU artenk 

8i nutqwim inventa Mf, 

I{aeUnu9 ipM dedU^ 

An$M SaltU. JCD, 

Bee HflaoMmn., 68S, note 8. 

4* P^rogino wm iiifited to plaoe hii portndt h«re, ft nun honor eron in an 
epoch and with a peoplo whioh honored its paintera. 

«f The freeoo of the Triiimph of Religion, with Ptopheta and Sibyla, ia le- 
markable for a breadth in the deaign which ia nnlike Pemgino, and oonld only 
belong to hia moat f ortonate period. Tbere ia aomething in the oharaoter at 
ihii work whioh ahowa more of the influence of hia great contemponries than 
do even hii finer compoaltiona of the Siatine and of the Maddaiflfia de* PanL 
Some of the figurea are really pnazling in a certain freedom whioh doea not 
aeem Penigino*a own, yet which oonld hardly be foond in the work oi any 
Touthfnl pupil or aatiatant. Next the Sala ia the ohapeL, alao very pitta wing in 
its 4fecoratiye scheme. It waa painted by Gianniooola Hanni, while the altar« 
piece is by Pemgina 
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frame work^ and on the back, or that side opposite to the 
choir, the master farther depicted the Birth of Christ, 
with heads of saints in the npper part of the painting ; in 
the predella are seyeral historical scenes, represented by 
small figures yery carefully executed.^ In the chapel of 
San Niccold, in the same chnrch, he painted a picture for 
Messer Benedetto Calera.^ 

Haying afterwards returned to Florence, Pietro painted 
a picture for the monks of the Oestello, representing San 
Bernardo ;"' as he also did another with our Sayiour on the 
Gross, the Virgin, San Benedetto, San Bernardo, and San 
Gioyanni, for the Chapter House. '^ At Fieeole, in the 

M The Bliptism is in the Moseam of Perugia, other portions axe in Frenoh 
prorinoial mnseams. It was oommflQoed in 150E3, bnl not finished tiU many 
years after. A fsmons piotnre by Perogino wbioh has also found its way to 
Franoe, and is in the LonTre, is the Combat between Love and Chastity, 
painted in 1506 for iBabeDa d^Este. For an example of her manner of order- 
ing a paintingf see in the life of Mantegna a reforanoe to his piotore painted 
also for her atudiolo of Mantna, where it beoame the companion of the Pero- 
gino and Lorenso Coeta*8 *' Love Crowning Isabella d'Bste." All three of the 
works are in the Loayre. The Dnohess is said to have been dissatisfied with 
Pemgino's piotorei 

^ Filippo di Benedetto Capra, rather. The piotore is still in the ohnroh. 
The prediUa^ idiioh has disappeared, was oDoe dated 1500l— Milanesi, IIL, 
584, notel. 

M The San Bernardo painted in 1488 has been lost 

•1 The Cmoiiizion in the seonlarised Chapter Hoose of S. M. Msddalena del 
Plsni, onoe theCestello, was ordered in 14B8 by Pdooio da Dionisio Paooi and 
his wife Qioranna, and was finished April 20^ 1496^ In the centre is the cm- 
oiiied Christ and belowis the Ifagdslen ; at the left are the Virgin and St. Ber- 
nard, at the right axe St. John and St Benedict By its solemn breadth of 
treatment, its largeness, its wide sir-filled spaces, this fresco is Pemgino^s mas- 
terpiece, and one of the greatest works of the Renaissance, while in prodncing 
the nuudmnm of effect with the minimum of means, it does not yield to any 
one among them. There are only tax fignres, but their eflect can scarcely be 
reslised unless seen ; they are stsnding qoietly nnder the three painted arches 
which seem to open the Chapter Honse upon a wide horison of monntains not 
peeked like the Apennines of Csrrarai but sweeping in the long undulating 
lines of the Umhotian Mountains that line the TalleyB where Tiber and Amo 
rise almost side by side. AU this is so truly the Perugian country that at 
first one belieres that Perugia itself compelled Perugino to see and feel land- 
so^M in just this way ; but Perugia held Fioxenao di Lorenso too, and Lucft 
SignoreUi looked upon nearly the same mountain lines from Cortona, yet in 
his sxt saw only snd always the human body. Half the painters in Umbria 
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chnrch of San Domenico, he painted a picture of the Ma- 
donna, in the second chapel on the right hand ;''' there are 
besides three figures in this work, one of which^ a San So- 
i)astiano namely is worthy of the highest praise. 

Pietro had worked so much, and received such perpetual 
demands for his works, that he frequently used one and the 
same object or figure several times in diJB^erent pictures, his 
theory and mode of treatment in art had, indeed, become 
BO mannered, that he gave all his figures the same expres- 
sion. Now Michelagnolo was, by this time, coming forward 
to his place, and Pietro earnestly desired to see his works, 
because of the great praise bestowed on them by the artists, 
but as he perceived that the greatness of the name which 
he had himself acifCiired in all places began to be obscured 
by others, he sought much to lower and mortify all who 
were then labouring to distinguish themselves, by the 
caustic severity of his remarks. This caused him to receive 
various offences from different artists, and Michelagnolo 
told him publicly, that he was but a dolt and blockhead in 
art. But Pietro could not endure so grievous an affront. 



■sd Tiueaiiy mm dwellen upon a Mount off Viiion, bat each oonld be a 
only in hii own way. Pemgino wm not alone an Umbzian, bat was the first 
man who waa fitted to see and feel and register the solemn impressian of the 
▼ast sky, the wide ▼alleys that canopy and set the town which eren in Italy la 
vneqaalled in its marreUons site. In remembering Verona and Siena., SpoletOi 
and many other places, it seems hard to say that sny city of the peninsola 
is pictoresqae beyond its fellows, and yet that little qoacter of Penigia wUeh 
•anrnnmds San Serero, where Baphael, still almost a boy, painted his fresoo 
of the Christ in Glory, is perhaps anequalled. The streets fairiy climb oyer 
-each other's backs, some are tnnneUed under palaces, some are steep stairoisea, 
not one is lereL Before yea as yon go people seem to rise np out of the earth, 
and they disappear into it again down some nsrrow aUey whioh leads to their 
homes, or to other and deeper alleya Yon pass along a little street, and at ita 
end a tenaoe drops away. Yon hare the top of a tall ohoroh-tower below 
year feet, and before yon the city slopes down in amphitheatre to where milea 
of rolling country dotted with towns are bonnded by snow-coTcrod moontaina. 
This uplifted hiU city, with its low horizon and its erer present baokgnnmd 
of light-filled sky, was Pemgmo's best master, and he, in turn, of all her ar- 
tlstii, was the first one to see the nobility of Umbria and the glory of her land- 
scape, 
u It was painted in 1498, and is now in the UlBaL 
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and the two artists presented themselves before the Oouncil 
of Eighty whence Pietro withdrew, however, with very little 
honour. Meanwhile the Servite Monks of Florence desired 
to have the picture for their high altar painted bj some 
master of great renown, and had given the commission for 
it to Filippo Lippi on account of the departure of Leon- 
ardo da Vinci to France, but the former, when he had com- 
pleted the half of one, out of the two pictures, of which the 
Altar-piece was to be composed, departed to another life ; 
whereupon the monks, moved by the faith they had placed 
in Pietro, confided the whole work to his care. In this 
painting, wherein Filippino had begun to represent the 
Deposition of Christ from the Gross, that master had 
finished the upper part, where Nicodemus is lowering the 
body ; Pietro therefore continued the work by painting the 
lower part, the swooning of Our Lady namely, with certain 
other figures. And as this work was to consist of two 
pictures, the one to be turned towards the choir of the 
monks, and the other towards the body of the church, the 
monks proposed to have the Deposition towards the choir 
with an Assumption of the Virgin towards the church, but 
Pietro executed the latter in so ordinary a manner, that 
they determined to have the Deposition in front, and the 
Assumption towards the choir ; both have now been re- 
moved to other altars in the same church, and the Taber- 
nacle of the Sacrament has been erected in their place." 
Of this work, therefore, six small pictures'* only have re- 
mained at the high altar, certain saints namely, which were 
painted in niches by Pietro. I find it related, that when the 
painting was first uncovered, all the new artists censured it 
greatly, principally because Pietro had again adopted the* 
same figures that had been previously painted in other of his 

** Tho piotore, painted in part hj Filippino, is in the Academy. The Aa- 
ramption ia itill in the chnroh in the Bahatta chapel.— Ttfilanwri, IIL 586^ 
notel. 

^ The six saints have been lold. Milaneii, HI., p. 586, noite 2l| layi two ot 
them remained in a private collection of Florence^ 
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irorks^ for which his friends reproached him not a little, 
declaring that he had taken no pains, bat whether indaced 
by ayarice, or by the desire to spare his time, had departed 
from his usual good manner ; to all which Pietro replied, 
** I have painted in this work the figures that you formerly 
commended, and which then pleased you greatly ; if they 
now displease you, and you no longer extol them, what can 
I do ? '' °^ This did not prevent many from assailing him 
sharply with satirical verses, and offending him publicly in 
various ways ; wherefore, having now become old, he left 
Florence altogether, and returned to Perugia." 

In the church of San Severe, in that city, he then exe- 
cuted various works in fresco, for the Carthusian monks, to 
whom it belongs : there Baffaello da Urbino, while still 
young, and when he was the disciple of Pietro, had painted 
certain figures,"' as will be related in the proper place. 
Pietro likewise worked at Montone," at the Fratta,^ and at 
many other places in the neighbourhood of Perugia, but 
more particularly in Assisi, in the church of Santa Maria 

•* KiUneai diM the three piotarae of the Servi of Borgo San SepolorOi and 
of VallombroM as proring Pietro*a readiness to nae the same fignxes orer again, 
both angels and apostles doing doable serrioe in them. 

*« Bat for the offenoes thas veoeiTed Pietro woold seem to haYO dispoaed 
his affiurs for passing the remainder of his days in Florence, where he had 
also parohased a borial-plaoe for himself and his descendants, in the ohnrcfa 
of the Annnnsiata. — Jfasaelli^ quoted in Mrs. Foster's notes. 

•' Raphael began this fresco of 8an Serero, a Ohrist in Okxy. and left it un- 
finished. Perngino painted (1631) the saints in the low«r part of the piotare. 
They ha^e been the sabjeot of some sharp eritioism, perhaps ondoly sharp, 
for if somewhat feeble they are not vnlgar, and they do not Jar with the rest 
of the oompoaition. 

•> A Virgin and Child, with Saints John the Baptist, Gregory, John tbe 
Bvangelist, and Francis, with apr«feUa representing the Birth of the Virgin, 
her Marriage and her Assumption, a piotnre formerly at Mbntone and painted 
in 1507, is lost See Messrs. Orowe and GaTaloaselle's History of Fainting in 
Italy, m. p. 283, note 2. Orsini, VUa di Pietro Perugino, p. 308, saya thin 
pictare was taken to the palace of the Odaidi fsmily, at AsoolL See Mi- 
lanesi, p. 687, note 3. 

** The piotare from the ohnroh of the Fratta (now Umbertide) of Pemgia, 
was a Coronation of the Virgin, painted toward 1600, by Fintarioohio, not 
Perngino ; it is now in the Vatican. See A. Ventari, La OoXUria VaUeana^ 
p. 4i. 
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degli Angeli namely, where he painted in fresco the wall 
behind the chapel of the Madonna, which stands opposite to 
the choir of the monks, depicting the Saviour on the Gross, 
with several fignres.® In the church of San Pietro, an 
Abbey in Perugia, which belongs to the Black Friars, he 
painted a very large picture for the high altar ; the sub- 
ject of this work is the Ascension of Jesus, with the Apos- 
tles beneath, looking up to heaven/^ On the predella of 
the picture are three stories, executed with much care, the 
Adoration of the Magi that is to say, the Baptism of the 
Saviour and his Besurrection ; the whole of this work is 
replete with evidences of thought and care, insomuch that 
it is one of the best paintings in oil executed by Pietro in 
Perugia ; he also commenced a work in fresco, of no small 
importance, at Oastello della Pieve, but did not finish it.® 

*« The upper pert of thie painting was dectroyed in 1700, the lower portion 
was reitored by CasteDani in 1880. See Fkn Bamabtf , La I\friU>ncul$, SU- 
toire de SaiTUe Marie dea Anget, and Qlorie della Sacra Fonimncolaf com- 
pendio Storieo di S. M, degli Angeli^ Perngia, 1858. 

•> The oentre-pieoe, painted 1495 or 1496, waa presented by Pope Pins VII. 
to the Mnaenm of Lgrone ; ^t predella piotorea are in the Mueoxn at Ronen. 
Five little panels from this work, with figures of saints, remain in the ohnroh 
of San Pietro, while the Vatican has three half* length fignres, whioh possibly 
also belonged to the same altar-pieoe. The general oompositum represented 
an Asoension of Ohrist Morelli, in his Italian Ifasters, admits among the 
pictnres which he oatalognes as by Pemgino, a Madonna (Munich, 1086), "a 
feeble piotnie; ** Vision of St Bernard (Moziioh, No. 1084), called by Morelli 
a " beantifol picture,'* and attributed by Vasari to RafikeUino del Garbo ; Na 
1085, Munich, ** feeble ** and '^superficial;'* two predeUae (Munich, Nos. 
1087, 1088) ; a head called the Nun of Leonardo da Vinci (Pitti, No. 140), as- 
cribed by Dr. Bode to Frandabigio ; the so-called Alessandro Bcaooesi (por- 
trait of a youth. No. 1217, in the (JflS2i, and there attributed to Lorenso di 
Credi) ; Morelli unreservedly pronounces the ApoUo and Marsyas bought of 
Mr. Morris Moore by the LouTre (see life of Raphael), to be not by Raphael, 
but by tome master whoae style has close aflSnity with that of Perugino (Ital- 
ian Masters in German Galleries, p. 806). MoreUi mentions as characteristic 
drawingi by Perugino and worth stadying as such, a Monk Reading (Uffhti), 
pen-drawing; fuU- length study for the Socrates of the Cambio (Uffizi); 
two male figures, one shooting, one bending a bow, pen-drawing, in Due 
d*Anmale*s ooUeotion; study of Putti (Uffisi), pen drawing. 

•* Fragments of a Descent from the Gross, dated 1517, still exist in S. 
Msria de* Serri See Messrs. Crowe and Gavalcaselle*s History of Painting 
in Italy, £0. 387. There is an Adoiation of the Magi at Oitti della Pieve, 
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It was the CTutom of Pietro, who was a man that did not 
confide in any one^ when going or retarning from the aboYe 
named OasteUo to Pemgia, to carry all the money which he 
possessed at the time about his person ; this being known, 
certain men waylaid him at a place on the road, and robbed 
him of all that he had, but, at his earnest entreaty, they 
spared his life for the love of Ood. By means of the 
measures adopted, and the assistance of his friends, of 
whom he had a good number, notwithstanding what has 
been said, he recovered a great part of the money that had 
been taken from him ; he was nevertheless very near dying 
of grief for this misfortune. Pietro possessed but very little 
religion,^ and could never be made to believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul, nay, most obstinately did he reject all 
good counsel, with words suited to the stubbornness of his 
marble-hard brain. He placed all his hopes in the goods 
of fortune, and would have undertaken any thing for 
money ;^ he gained great riches indeed, and bought, as 

where therais also a St Anthony In S. Agoetino (iMd IH 938, SS6), and 
a work in 8. Gerraaio {Tbid, UL 396). The freeoo formerly in the chnroh ol 
Fontignano, near dtt^ deUa Piere, bj Penxgino, has been aawn from the 
wallB, and ia now in the South Kenaington Moaenm, London. 

** Whatever the general oritio may imply by ** irreligiona,** Perogino moat 
hare been aa a painter at onoe reyerent and ainoere dnrmg a long period of Ida 
life, for hia work proyea thia nnmiatakably. He waa oertainly an intereaiing 
payohologioal problem, a protagoniat of pietiatio art» and yet taxed aa an in- 
fidel; a man capable of the moat dignified and monumental oompoaitiona, 
yet willing to repeat himaelf and to coin money by the nae of worn-out ma- 
terial Hia aurroundings were aa inoongruoua aa the qualitiea found in hia 
work and attributed to hia character, ainoe Perugia waa at onoe the home of 
religioua painting and the doaed liats of the moat ruffianly nobles in Italy, the 
Baglioni Taine ia inclined to place Ferugino among thoae who were changed 
and made sceptical by the apparent failure of Sayonarola^a prophedea. On 
hia portrait of Francesco deUe Opere ia inscribed Timete jl>eum, and after all 
ia aaid neither avarice nor repetition of motivea in hia pictnrea proyea ir- 
religion in Perugino ; aa to hia infidelity we have only Vaaari'a assertion, bassd 
doubtless on some such looal tradition aa Pietro*a burial under the oak of 
Fontignano. Other atoriea, and even documenta, tend to abaolye him, and the 
oauaea of Perugino^a artistic decline may probably be found in the conditions 
which governed the evolution of Italian painting. See note 68. 

M Among the instanoea which go far toward disproving the storlea of Pero- 
^no*aavarioe and irxeligion, is that of hia ceding to B. Maria de* Bianohi,atGaB- 
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well as bailt, aeyeral large hoases in Florence ; at Pemgia 
also, and at Castello della Pieve, he bonght a considerable 
amonnt of property. Pietro took a yery beantiful girl to 
wife, and ehe bore him children ;«Mf7flB j^^ jg ^^ ^ j^y^ 



tollo delU Pkre, a piotnro ftt one-thizd the origiiial prioa. Again, he painted 
a S. SebaetiAii for the ohnroh of Panicale ; he adced bat a yery imall nim for 
the picture, and two years later, having lent fourteen painted banners to the 
■ame ¥111800, he added to the loan the condition that in case the villagers did 
not care to retom him the banners they were to pay the remainder of the sum 
dne on the S. Sebastian. In a word, it was a way of presenting the banners to 
Panicale. Bee Fusarant, Raphael <r Urbin^ I., Appendix, pp., 468, 460. On 
the other hand, Pietro sometimes ondertook to dxive a hard baq^ain even with 
the wardens of a cathedral, as at Orvieto, and in Venice demanded for fresooea 
to be done in the Dnoal Palace more than doable what afterward satisfied 
Titian, who erentoally did the work. 

** In 1406 he married Ghiaim Fancelli, daughter of an aiohiteot and soolptor 
in the service of the Marqais of Mantua. She is said to have been the model 
lor the Angel with Tobias in the National Gallery. 

** It is a matter of local tradition that Perogino was intened beneath an 
oak in the neighborhood of Fontignano, on account of his refusal to receive 
the last samamenta of the charoh, but this story has been refuted by Mariotti 
{Lettsrt Perugirge)^ who citea a contract between the sons of Perogino and the 
Angustinians of Perugia for the transferring of the body of Perugino to their 
ehurch. At the time that Perugino died aU funerals were forbidden for san- 
itary reasons, on account of an epidemic, so that the body was taken to the 
church at a later time. It ii indeed questionable whether this transference 
took place, but there is no doubt of the contract. Perugino died in 1628, at 
Fontignano, hslf-way betwesn Perugia and CSasteUo della Fievei 

•^ The portrait of Perugino is found in the Sala del CamUo at Perugia. 
For a long time the figure which stands by the side of that of Raphael in a 
fresco of the Vatican stanie was called Perugina Morelli thinks that it ia 
rather the portrait of Sodoma ; Henr Mibidler believed that a pictoze, nam* 
bered 397, in the Borghese gallery, was a portrsit of Perogino by himself ; Mo- 
relli, on the contrary, thought it to be by Raphael, and not to represent F^ 
mgino but some other person, perhi^ Pinturicehia See Italisn Painteis, 
Vol L, pp. 138, 130. 

*• Until within the last twenty-five years the histories of Italian art have, 
as it were, wreakeid themselves upon easel pictures, and yet the true glory of 
the Italians has been in nearly every case their mural paintings. No artist 
has suffered more misapprehension by this separation of easel painting from 
monumental work than has Perugino. He wss one of the first to successfully 
handle the new medium of oil. The depth and transparenoy, as well as the 
novelty of the latter, combined with the painter's own personal and tempera- 
mental contribution to make his work popu1ar,and the facility attainable in oil, 
leaulted in an enannoM multiplication <rf his pictorea. This redaplioation hai 
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had 80 much pleasure in seeing her wear becoming head- 
dresses^ both abroad and at home^ that he was occasionally 

hart onr estmiate of Pcrogmo in two wsyi ; finfc, beeaiue among 10 inaay 
lelatively few are of the first order ; aeoondly, beoaoM their great number 
haa canaed their author to be regarded almoat wholly aa a painter of amall 
panels or oanTaaea, whenaa only a few of hia easel pietnrea deserve oompaiiaon 
with his works in fresoo, and eren when we examine the most beaatifal of 
his panela, snoh aa those of the triptych of Pavia^ we most admit that their 
qnalitiea axe repeated upon a grander aoale on the walls of the Bistine 
Chapel and of the ItfaHdalflna de* Bassi ohapter-honae. NeTerthelesa, both 
aa painter of freaooes and of panels his technioal capacity was of a high order. 
As a oolorist Peragino was a typical Umbrian ; his color was warm, transparent^ 
golden ; ]jeonardo*s was more delicate, and of the latter*s magical chisioseoro 
Peragino had no knowledge ; he nerer eren gaye a thought to it ; bat Ijeon- 
ardo*a yery seeking after that same light and shadow toined his color to 
blaoknewSi while Peragino*s remained transparent and admirably fitted to his 
porpose of ezpresaion. In this last quality of expression he waa past-master, 
but although it made him lor a while the moat popular painter in Italy, and 
reached great heighta of fervor and pathoa, it deaoended also to aifeotation 
and even to mawkishness. As a draughtsman he was elegant but rarely force- 
ful, and sometimes feeble ; his compositions when at their best were foil of 
dignity, bat more often they were oonyentional and thin, being lacking in a 
feeling for the disposition of mass, while, on the other hand, they were always 
restrained and nerer overcrowded. Perugino, like Filippino Lippi, did his 
finest work in the earlier part of Ida career ; but he did not, like FUippino, 
gradually exchange the sympathetio quality in hia i>ainting for the research 
and striving of a pioneer. On the contrary, he aank to an uniformity of ex- 
eoution which, if often sweet, was often spiritless, and does not alwaya merit 
our respect. Outraged critics, and among them Vasarl, have sought for a 
direct reason for this, and have cried avarice and ineligion. This accusation 
does not seem wholly reasonable. In a man with the fear of hell before 
his eyes, avarice might be compatible vKth the painting of pictures for relig- 
ious confraternities for little or no pay, but it could not be so with an irre- 
ligious man. Etither Perugino may have been avaricious and fearful of the 
future, or he may have been irreligious and recklessly generous vKth monks 
and churobes. The former oondition of things would dear Ids reputation for 
orthodoxy, the latter oondition doea not seem likely, and Perugino*s artistic 
decline in middle life is much more probably the result of external than of 
intesttal causes. In his earlier yean the mastery of the oil medium, which he 
achieved sooner than other men, and the intrinsic charm of his work, made 
him one of the roost popular masters not merely in Italy but in Buropei 
Later, after he had formed his style, there came upon all the schools of Italy 
# complete change of manner ; the gentle and amiable spirit of Raphael atill 
found something to admire in the work of auch painters as Perugino and 
Francia, but Michelangelo and the men of the new school fiercely contemned it. 
fiignorelli retired to the provincial patronage of his native Umbria. Vasari 
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known to arrange this part of her toilet with his own hands. 
Finally, haying attained to the age of seventy-eight, Pietro 
finished the course of his life in the Oastello della Pieve, 
where he was honourably buried in the year 1524. 

tells OS that Bottioelli iras poor and needy, and therein probably ezagseratea 
hia neglect at the handa of new-oomen and worken in new waya It is qnite 
poesiUe that Perogino, finding his piotores despised by the fiunoos artists 
and eagerly sought for by laymen, gave up striving and beoame the oommer- 
oial painter which we know him to have been in later years, and that, without 
more of avarice or of irreligion than were to be foond in his fellows. The 
fact remains that the earlier works of Perngino sie his best, and that multi- 
plioation of his pictures has hurt his reputation because the tendency is to 
judge him by his aveirage, that is to say, when the art lover thinks of Perugino 
a number of inferior itarks crowd into his mind ; but if he will go through a 
mental process of elimination and recall the Delivery of the Keys in the Sis- 
tine, the Crudfizion in S. Maddalena de* Pam, the cycle of the Gambio at 
Perugia, as the representation of the painter as yVetcanXtf, then will remember 
the two wonderful profile heads of monks in the Florentine Academy, and 
consider what Fietro could do as portraitiBt when he chose to tske the time 
for such work ; lastly, if he will review the best panel pictures, the triptych of 
Pavia, the Vision of St. Bernard, an Enthroned Madonna at Bologna, and 
not a few others, the student will assuredly give to this master one of the 
highest places in the secondary group, and will admit that the man who iu 
quattrocento composition could in his Delivery of the Keys say the last word 
before the new order of things came in with the itanu of the Vatican, end 
who could in his Ptazi Crucifixion exhibit a new feeling for landaoape, wa^ 
worthy to beoome the muter ol Baphael. 



VITTOEE SOAEPACOIA* 

[Bom 1450 (?) di«d 1588 <f)] 

BXBLXOOBAPBT.'P. Molmenti, Carpaceto 9on Tempi «( •(>» (Bwrre^ V«ii- 
ioe, 1896. A ourafnl and eUborate monogrsph. See elao the nine author ia 
L'Art, 1880, Vol XXTTT., pp. 1-0, and again in hia work, Im Palria di Car- 
paeciOy Venice, 1896. Bernazd Becenaon, Venetian Painters of the Benaia- 
aanoe, New York, 180& Andr^ P4rat^, Carpacdo^ article in the Orande 
SneyeU>pidi€^ VdL VL M. F. liabel Bohinaon, Oarpaooio, artiole in the 
Magasne of Art, Angaat, 1884. Mr. John Bnakin'a 8t Mark's Beet (the 
Shrine of the Slarea) contains a charming and poetical deacription of the seriea 
of piotnres from the Uvea of Saints Cteorge and Jerome, and recently (1806) 
the entin seriea haa been pnUialiad in Borne in photograTore to accompany 
an edition of Mr. Bnakin's text For works attributed to Carpaocio in the 
eitiea of the eastern littoral of the Adriatic, see Madoniza, Ouida del Viag- 
giatare in Jkiria^ in the Almanaeoo Hdr.^ Capo d'lstria, 1864^ and Gkurtavo 
Friisoni, Una JSteunione ArtUtiea a Cn^odUtria^ in Arte e Stcria^ Florenoa, 
Joly 20, 1888. 

THE earliest piotares of this master ' were painted in the 
Scuola di Sanf Ursala, where the principal part of the 
stories on canvasy representing the life and death of 

> Vittore Carpacoio ii oailled by Vasaii Soarpaeoia ; in the Venetian dialect 
Soacpaao. This life of Oarpacdo is a mere paragraph from a confused chapter 
in which Vasari girea an exceedingly brief and frequently incorrect mentioii 
of many Venetian paintera of more or less importance. No other chapter in 
Vasari ia so meagre and so wholly unsatisfactory. Evidently at the time that 
the author yiaited Venice the traditions of the early sizteeoth century were 
fast passing away, and he waa able to obtain little information* 

* For the discussion of the much-vexed question of the birthplaee of Car- 
pacoio see Mdlmenti, cited above, and P. Stanoovich, Biog. degli uonUni die- 
tinii deir Iktria, Trieste, 1820. The exact place of his birth and the datea of 
his birth and death have not been determined with certainty ; it is probable, 
however, that he was bom at Capo dlstria about 1450 (see the catalogue of 
the Brera). Carpacoio is placed with the Venetian paintera, and he signs hia 
works ** Vktor^ Charpaiiut (or Carpatiue), Venetue^^ also Carpathiwi^ Car- 
pacitu, and Carp€ua (see Nagler, Der MbnogrammUten, cited by Molmenti, 
€p, eU,, p. 82). Hia earliest work ia dated 1400 ; bU latest 1529; or, aoootdinc 



Si Urtula and her Father (detail). 
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that saints are by hiB hand.' The laboura of this undertak- 
ing he conducted with bo much skill and asriduity^ that he 

io Molmenti, IfiEBL He wai a papfl of GeatUe BeUini, and probably also of 
Vivarini lika iha BeUini he abaadoned imnptrti^ and all hie hifter worke 
an exeoixted in the oil medinm. Am he had lo merked a pieferenoe for Oii^ 
ental ooeiamee it has been thought thai Oarpaooio may hare aeoompanied 
Gentile Bellini, when that artiat wae eent to Cooataatinople to paint the 8nl- 
tan*s portrait. Thia i% howoTer, nnlikely ; no proofi eziat» Torkiah ooatnmea 
ware not hard to find and atady in the atreeta of either Venioe or the latriaa 
oitiea, and Sig. Molmenti ia not diapoaed to give the atory emdenoe. 

* Oarpaooio painted theae pietnrea for the Sonola (aee Molmenti, C€afp€ieeio^ p. 
96) founded ** in honor and to the gloiy of the All-Powerfol and of the Yirgia, 
of Saint Dominiok, Oonfeaaor, and of Bt Peter, Martyr, bat eapeoially of Mad- 
ame St Uzaola, l^gin, with all her company of bleaaed virgina and gloriona 
martyra," and in hia ohoioe of aabjeot and the treatment of aome of the aeenea 
lie haa ahown how atraight waa the road that led in the fifteenth century from 
the canal oitiea of the north to the city of the Jagnnea by the Adriatic The 
ChdtMe^ which ia the jewel of the Hoapttal of St. John in Bmgea, teatifiea toa 
deeper and more reTeient feeling in Hana Mwnltng, bat Ga r paceio*a work ia 
ampler, and if g^er it ia eameat, too, and eameat with a Flemiah quaintneea 
that aharpena the profilea of hia oonnoillorB aa they ait a-row, and almoat 
makea oa beliere for a moment that we are in the galleriea of Broaaela or of 
Antwerp. Except in two or three of the more aeriooa paaaagea the gayety ia 
gentle and aoatained ; the painter lovea the parti-oolored ooatamea and aladiea 
of hia fifteenth oentnry ; hia pagea hnrry npon their aoarlet and white legs 
aeroea green atietohea of toxf ; atrange, tall-hnlled ahipa aaohor in hia badk- 
gronnda againat rich and fanciful aiohiteotare till the piotnre haa almoat tho 
air of being a charming toy. It ia the Toy atofT of which painted atociea 
ahoald be made, and the yiaitor who haa aeen the Legend of Si Unrala in the 
Academy of Venioe carriee away an ineflhoeaUe impreaaioaof it The St Ur- 
ania aeriee, which waa ordered of Oarpaodo in 140Q, oooaiata of nine pictoreo. 
They are aa foQowa : 1. The Ambaaaadora of the Bngliah King Tiait King 
Manrcia of Brittany, and aak the hand of hia Danghter for the Son of their 
Monarch. At the light ia aeen a aeparate piotnre of Maoma conferring with 
hia Daughter (and which ia inferior to the other pointlnga of the eeriea). 9L 
King Maurua hide fuewell to the Ambaaaadora. & The Ambaaaadora bring 
back the anawer to the Bngliah King. 4w The Bni^iahPrinoeleaTea hia Father ; 
in a aeoond aceno the Prince meeta Urania ; in a third the Boyal Goaple bid 
farewell to the Rngliah King before embarking. The piotore ia aigned and 
dated MOCKX)LXXXXV. 5. Pope OTriaena meeU UrauU and her Virgina 
outaide the gatee of Rome. 6b The Dream of St Uraula. Thia work ia dated 
1496, and by the aide of the name of Oarpaooio are aeen the worda CkniU 
nut S. (rttUturatfU) ITSSL 7. St Urania arrhrea with her Yiighu at Odogne, 
which ia beeieged by the Huna. The work ia aigned Op, Victoria Carpaiio 
MVCCCLXX20C, Jt SepUmbrit. & The Martyrdom of Bt Uraula. At 
the right-hand end of the piotnre ia aeen the funeral of the aaint 9. St 
Unola in gloiy reoeiyea the orown of Martyrdom. The piotore ia dated 
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acquired from them the reputation of being an able and ex- 
perienced master ; and this, as it is said^ induced the Milan- 
ese people to give him the commission for a picture in tem- 
pera, containing numerous figures, to be placed in the chapel 
of Sant' Ambrogio, which belonged to the Friars-Minors.^ 
For the Altar of the Besurrection of Christ in the church of 
Sant' Antonio, this master depicted the appearance of the Sa- 
yiour to Mary Magdalen, and the other Maries, with the per- 
spective view of a distant landscape, which diminishes very 
finely." In another chapel Yittore painted the History of the 
Martyrs, their crucifixion that is to say, and in this work 
there are more than three hundred figures large and small, 
with many horses and numerous trees ; the opening heavens!, 
the various attitudes of the figures, clothed and nude, the 
many foreshortenings, and the multitude of other objects 
represented in this painting, prove that the master could 
not have executed his work but with extraordinary labour 
and care/ 

MOOOOLXZXXL Of thcM virioiu piatatm the dzwm of Uirala ia Ite 
BUMt utilYeij ohamung, the soena of the Ambuiadon tbe mott lober and 
okMely stDdied, that of the meeting of the Prinoe and Uxanla ia the most pic- 
torial and entertaining. Thelatter piotorehaabeentheBnbjectof agooddeal 
of nndiaeriminating admiratinn aa to the great beanty of the faoeaof the aaint 
andof hereiiitor; thej ace, in reality, the profilea of oharming paper doU& If 
weoompare them with the homely featoree of the ambaaaadori to King lEanma, 
or of the ooonoiUoni who ait in « row, we ahaU aee that the heada of prinoa 
and saint alike, graoefnl aa they axe, lack any oonatniotion, and are abnoimal, 
or Tery needy io, aa to oranial developments ▲ apeeial iUnatrated editioo. 
of Molmenti, op. ««., oontaina a doaen photo-reprodoctiona of theae aoenea, aa 
well as of three other worka by OarpaocuK Bee, alao, along deeeription of the 
8t. Ursula piotuea in Gharlea L. Baatlake'a Notea to the Venettan Aeadamy, 
London, 1888. 

• Thia picture ia in the ohnreh of the Frari, at Venioe. Bidolfi and Zanotti 
atate that the piotnre waa finiahed only by Oaxpacoio. Mosehini oites an in- 
aoription on the piotnce itself whioh deelarea it to have been oommenoed by 
one of the Vivarini, and completed by Maroo Basaiti. tfilaneal believea thia 
inscription genuina In the upper part of the piotnre ia the Goronation of tho 
Virgin, in the lower are San Qirolamo and other saints with two angioUttk 

• This work ia loet. The painting of Alexander IIL celebrating maaa in 
Ban Hsioo, executed cirea 1501, peiiahedin the great fire. 

• Now hi the Yenetiaa Aoademy. It is the Cmcifixlon of the Ten Thonaand 
V»xtjTB on Mount Ararat, It was eseouted ia 1516, and ia a moat dissgree^ 



The Dream ot St Vnuia. 
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For the altar of Onr Lady in the church of St. Job, in 
Ganareio, Yittore painted the Madonna presenting the infant 
Christ to Simeon ;'' the Virgin is depicted as standing up- 
right, and Simeon, in the Oope or Plnyial, is placed between 
two ministering priests, who are clothed as cardinals ; be- 
hind the Virgin are two women, one of whom holds a pair 
of doves, and beneath are three boys sounding musical in- 
struments, the first a lute, the second a wind instrument of 
a spiral form, and the third a lyre or kind of viol ; the col- 
ouring of all this picture is exceedingly pleasing and grace- 
ful. Vittore was without doubt a very diligent and able 
master ; ^ many of the pictures executed by him in Venice 

Ue and nnnfUflfaotoEy pioiore^ httving mndi of Flemiah ngUnesi and nothing 
of Flemiah baanty. 

V This piofeore, dated 1510, !■ the ftwentation in the Temple, painted for 
the altar of the Sanndo ftunily in the ohnroh of Sam Oiobbe. It is now in the 
Aoademy, where it is one of a trinity of magnificent altar-pieoes by Oioranni 
Bellini, Cima, and Carpaoeio. The Gbrpaooio is a Uttle less goldsn than the 
Bellini, a little blacker, nevertheless it is his masterpiece, and is a perfect type 
of what the Venetian quaUrocentitti^ and early cinqueeefUitii felt to be fit- 
ting for an altar-piotnre. Notice especially the greater height, in relation to the 
width of the panel, than was oommonly accorded to Florentine altar-pieces. 
As to its color the piotnre, while rich and mellow, if oompaxed with many 
Toscaa altar -piotnrea, falls distinctly below Oarpaocio*s best work; also 
there is a certain papery and thin modelling, which would have been lees no- 
ticeable in the half-light of the ohnroh than it is in its present position, bnt the 
dignity and beaaty of the treatment, as a whole, more than make np for 
this lack of odor. The embroidered cope of St Simeon ottdn that delightful 
sincerity of workmanship in detail iHiioh is half-Qothio, eves in the case of 
this Italian master, while the attgioUito seated on the steps is one of those 
rare figores whioh dl^rm the ignorant, the dilettante, and the artist at 
onoe. 

• After the Legend of St. Ursula the friese of subjects painted by Carpaoeio 
for the Dalmatian Scuola of Saints George and TiTphonins may count as sec- 
ond in importaooei The Scnola is attaohed to the ohnroh of San Giorgio degli 
SehiaToni, that George (see Molmenti, op. eU,, p. 116), who was Bishop of 
Salona, and is patron of the isle of Pago and all of Dalmatian Part of the 
work iUostratea the legendary history of the saint, while three of the piotnres 
are deroted to the life of St Jerome as a native of Stridonia in Dalmatia. 
The various scenes represented upon one wall are : St. Jerome in Us Study, 
the Death of St. Jerome, St. Jerome and the Lion, the CouTersion of Matthew 
the Publican, and the Agony in the Choden. Upon the other wall are : OIL 
Tryphonius Slaying the Basilisk ; and King Aia and his Wife Baptised by Si. 
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and other places^* with nameroos portraits from the life by 
his hand are held in great esteem as works of that time. 

G«oxge in Ljbia. The third w«U hM 81 Ckoige UlUng the Dngon, and Si. 
George drawing the dying Dragon into the City. 

In theae piotniea, even more than in the Urania aeriea, one xeoognisea Car- 
paocio aa the teller of legenda and of fairy talea. Tliia Saint George ridea 
atraight oat of the Seren Ohampiona of Christendom ; he ia Teiy famooa 
among asthetea and artiste, and haa been praiaed ao highly that he haa had 
perhi^ a little more than hia deaerta. Riaing in hia attrmpa, bending for- 
ward at the waiat, painted aa by one who knew how real knighta at real Jonat- 
inga looked, and how they eat their horaea, thia flaxen-haired, blaek-armoced 
hero ia a moat ohanning militant aaint, but hia horae, thon^ it gallopa with 
plenty of morement, ia a hobbyhorae after aU, and to place the San Giorgio 
on a par with the CoUeone or the Gattemelata would be to wiatakie the natore 
of art oritioiam. 

* Between 1511 and 1516 Oarpaooio ezeonted a third epiaodical legendary 
aeriea of piotnrea from the life of St Stephen, oonaiating of four oanvaaea and 
an altar-paneL Of theae, one, the Pkeaohing of St. Stephen at Jeroaalflm, i* 
in the IjoiLTrei» the Ordination of St. Stephen (1511) ia in Berlin, the Diapote 
between St. Stephen and the Dootora ia in Milan. M. Mtknti {Lti Fin dt 
la Benaisufuey p» 603) oalla theae three worka ** ethnographioal piotuxea,*^ ia 
which the master haa given eApeoial attention to the delineation of ezotie 
typea. The foarth pictore, the Stoning of St Stephen (1515), ia in the 
mnaeom of Stnttgari. The altar-pieoe baa diaappeared (aee Kolmenti, op. 
cU.y p. M). The gallery of Vienna baa a Chriat Adored by Angela, which ia 
signed and dated 1496i, aa alao (aee Mdmenti, op. Ht., p. 80) a Oommonioa 
of St. Jerome and the Bnrial of St Jerome. Theee three worka« mentioned 
by Ridolfl in hia MerwiglU dette Arti, came from the Sonola of 8. Jerome 
at Venioe. They have lUl greaUy anffered from the effaota of time and n^ 
tonohing. The gallery of Stnttgart haa alao a St Stephen in Glory. London 
haa the Mooenigo Madonna. The eathedral of Capo d*Iatiia has, aooording 
to Sig. Molmenti, a Madonna and Child, with the aiz patron aainta of the oity, 
and the town-hall poaaeaaea a piotnre of the Entry of a PodeatiL Both piot- 
nrea have been badly damaged by restoration. The work of Molmenti may 
be conanlted alao for deaoriptiona of the picture of the Batriaroh of Grado 
healing one poaaeaaed of the Devil ( Aooademia delle BeUe Arti) ; the Meeting 
of Joachim and Anna, a email piotnre of monka carrying the oroaa in the in- 
terior of a ohnroh (Aooademia) ; a Lion of St Mark in the Dncal Palace, and 
a St Urania with her Father, which belonged to the collection of Sir Henry 
Layard (Mr. Bernard Berenaon, op, «it, adda to thia picture two otbera in the 
same collection, an Aaaomption of the Virgin, and an Angnstna with the Sibyl). 
In the Muaeo Correr of Venice are a half-length figure of a yonth, a Salotation, 
and the two Venetian Ladiea with thmr Peta, which Mr. Bnakin finda the moat 
beantif ol piotnre in the world. Why, having the Urania pietoiea, the St 
George and the Presentation, to choose from, to apeak only of the worka of 
Oarpaooio, he ahonld make such a aeleotion may anrpriae many lovera of Italian 
art The ohnroh of San Vitale, Jnat at the head of the iron bridge aoroaa the 
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Scarpaocia taught his art to two of his brothers/* both of 
whom imitated him closely ; one of these was called Lazzaro, 
the other Sebastiano. There is a picture by these artists in 
the church belonging to the nuns of the Corpus Domini, it 
stands on the altar of the Virgin, and represents her seated 
with St. Catherine on one side and St. Martha on the other : 
there are besides other saints, with two angels playing musi- 
cal instruments, and a perspective view of buildings, which 

oa&al, hu a onrions piotnre, in whioh, among othor fignrea, ii an eqaestxian one 
ol the patron aaintb Tha latter, with short beard, bald forehead, and hair idl- 
ing about hie neok, loJkB like a fifteenth-oentnry Garibaldi ; while hia UDga- 
larity ia heightened by the fact that^ although on honebaok, he oaxriee a hal- 
berd initead of a lanoe; About him are Saints Jamea, John, Paulinna, George, 
Geryadna, and Protaaiua, while the Madonna and Child appear, and alao an 
angel playing a mnaioal instrument. The picture waa painted in 1514. A 
Coronation of the Virgin in BS. Gioyanni e Paolo ia oritioiaed by M. MOnta 
(who aeems to admit the attribution to Carpaooio) aa rather elegant than im- 
posing. Big. Holmenti, op. tfi<., p. 94^ would appear to infer that no genuine 
Carpaooio now ezista in the said churoh. In the ohnroh of Bant* Alyise, away 
out upon the northern edge of the oity, are a number of little square panel 
pictures which Mr. Ruskin considers to haye been the work of Carpaooio while 
he was still a child. Big. Molmenti does not admit the attribution. In 8ig« 
Molmenti*s interesting chapter on the works of Carpaooio outside of Venice^ 
he giyes a reproduction (p. 87) of an ancona in fiye compartments, painted in 
151S, and now in the ohnroh of Pozzali in Cadore. He also mentions a Vir- 
gin, with six saints, in the church of S. Francesco di Pirana He cites Bishop 
Paolo Naldini (1700) and others as claiming the existence of pictures by Car- 
paooio in yarious Istrian yillage churches, but documentary eyidence concern- 
ing Carpaooio is almost non-odstent. One famous letter to the Gonsaga of 
Mantua has been recently discoyered. It is dated August 15, 1511, and in it 
the master describes his painting. The J^usalem, as most excellent m quality 
and dimenaiotu. Bee Molmenti, op, d<., pp. 07-60. 

MMiUnesi, IH, 642, note 8, feels sure that these two ** brothers " of Car- 
pacdo are really one and the same person, Lassaro SebasUani A Benedetto 
Carpaooio haa left aigned pictnrea at Capo d*Istria. 

In a single paragraph of ten lines, which follows the account of Carpaocio, 
Vaaari dismisses the great Gioyanni Battista Cima of Conegliano, who well 
deaeryed a biography to himself. The author mentions only one of his pict- 
ures, the St. Peter Martyr, now in the Breia, and one of the moat impresaiye 
worka of any Italian aohooL There ia a fine Baptism of Christ by Cima in B. 
Gioyanni in Bragora at Venioe, as weU as panel pictures of Constantine and 
Helena ; the Carmine has a Tobias, and the Academy possesses seyeral works, 
but Cima's maaterpiecea are the Peter Martyr, of Milan, and his Saint John 
at the Orta Kot eyen the Florentines, with all their oultus of their patron 
■aint, surpassed this Vtnetiaii in his realisation of the type of the Pkecuxaor. 
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forms the background of the whole work and is Tery 

f nl. Of this we have the drawings by the hands of the 

masters themselyes in onr book." 

^> OarpMoio is the miiiBtral, the tale-teller ; more than any of the othen of 
hia school of Venioe he faadnatea and entertaina. Hia oanTaaea delight oi 
with what aeema a strange and wonderful mingling together of the Bihle and 
of the Arabian Nighta, yet hia piety is unaffected and hia gayety ia steadied 
by a flavor of Flemiah eameatneaa. He ia a tme Venetian of Venice, that 
marvellona hybrid in the Arta, with ita Byzantine aenae of color, ita quaint 
overlay of northern influence, ita aolid Italian good aenae and realism, and it 
is partly because he tella us with the ainoerity of one who ia still to a certain 
extent a primitive master, the wonderful atory of thia meeting of Bast and 
West and North, that hia picturea hold ua so long. Like Gentile BelUm, he 
lovea a panoramic development of a subject with a regular arohiteotnral set- 
ting and a foreground filled with bnay figurea ; but although he is a much 
lesa akilful draughtsman than Gentile, he haa fax more invention and poetie 
aenae. Indeed, though he is inferior to Giovanni in depth of feeling, or lofti- 
neaa of style, he unitea in a very happy way the qualitiea of the g r d a i Belliiii 
brothersL Hia drawing is often faulty ; his figures spindle-ahanked, short- 
bodied, and sometimes cloven almost to the waist by their long legs; bis 
&ces axe frequently homely, others of them aie lacking in oonstmotiou, bat 
the charm of hia work makea up for all, while the ligfatneaa of treatment of 
his sacred legends is qualified and ennobled by some of the dearest and most 
golden color to be foond in the whole range of art 



LUCA SIGNOEELLI,! OF COETONA, PAINTEB 

[Bom abont 1441 ; aiadlSSS] 

BiBUOORAPHT.— Robert Visohar, iMca SignartlU und dU HalUnhehe i^tf- 
naiuanee, Leipaio, 1879. Laoa SignoieUi, by Robert Visoher, in the Bng- 
liah ediiion of the Dohme Seriei, truuktad by A. H. Kaana, London, 1880. 
Waafm, U^^ Lsb^n, Wirksnund Werke der maUr Andrea Mantegna und 
Luea SignoreUiy from Btnmer*! HiUori»ehM ToBchinbuch^ 185a Waagen. 
KUiM SehrifUn^ Stattguri, 1875. L. Mentud, La ChapelU San Brixio a 
Orvisto, OautU det Beaux Arte, 2d leriea, XL (1875), ik 90S. L. Loii, H 
iHiomo d* Qrviito, Floranoe, 1800. Delia Valle, iSloria <M i>iK»mo d< Onrictou 
J. Jj, BoTin, yiaitor*a Gnide to Orrieta Amelmo Anaeimi, Ricerea di una 
tattola dipinia in Areeoia da Luea SignareUi; artiole in PArehivio Storieo 
ddV Arte^ IIL, 157. A"— imoi Anaehni, Sopra un nuoeo e piU eaweenUnU 
eoiloeamento dei due quadri di Luea SignoreUi e deW aUare roMano in 8, 
Medardod^Areeeia: iniirteaiSS{oHaforl889,n. 2a Pale d'aUare del Siffno- 
retti ad Areevia^ by O. M., in VArehivio Storieo deW Arte, IL 480. Jeaaen, 
Die DareUUung dee Weltgeriehte hie attf Miehelanffelo, Berlin, 1888. The no- 
tice of Bignorelli in M. Eng. MOnti'a, VAge d'Or, Vol IL, of the SUtoire de 
V Art pendant la Renaieeanee iaaoopioiuooe. See alao hia A Traatre la Toe» 
eane in Le Tbur du Monde, Hay, 18^ pp. 808-810, for Ln«a*a piotorea at Oor- 
tona. Bymonda haa an inteteating chapter npon Orrieto in hia Sketchea and 
Btadiea in Soathetn Europe, and the appreciation of SignoreHi, in hia Hiatory 
of the Renaiaaance, Tolnme on the Fine Arte, ia an eapedally admirable and 
complete one, and Proleaaor Sidney Oolvin, in the Comhill Magaidne, ia alao 
to be oonanlted npon SignorelU. A new work npon Bignovalli by H H. Meren 
haa been recently pramiaed. 

THE excellent painter, Lnca SignorelU, of whom, ac- 
cording to the order of time, we are now to speak, 
was, in his day most highly renowned through all 
Italy, and his words were held in more esteem than those of 
any other master have been at any time, seeing that in his 
paint^gs he showed the trae mode of depicting the nude 



* Laea d'Egldio di Loea di Ventora SignorelU, nanally oaUed Lnca Signo- 
lelli or Loea da Oortona. The date of Bignorelli^a birth haa not been aacer- 
tained with certainty. 
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form, and proved that it can be made, although not with- 
out consummate art and much difficulty, to appear as does 
the actual life. This artist was the creature and disciple of 
Pietro del Borgo-a-San Sepolcro,' and much did he labor 
in his youth to imitate, or rather to surpass, his master.' 
While working with the latter in Arezzo, he was reoeiyed 
into the house of Lazzaro Vasari, his unde,^ as we have said, 
and there copied the manner of Pietro with such exactitude 
that it was difficult to distinguish the works of one from 
those of the other. 

The first works' of Luca were performed in Arezao, 
where he painted the chapel of Santa Barbara, in the 
church of San Lorenzo : this he did in the year 1472/ For 
the Brotherhood of Santa Gaterina he painted, on canvas 
and in oil, the banner which is borne by that company in 
procession, as he did the banner for the Trinity ; although 
this does not seem to be by the hand of Luca so much as by 
that of Pietro dal Borgo.^ In the same city, Luca S^[no- 
relli painted the picture of San Niocold da Tolentino for the 



deUa FnnoeiMMk 

s RuDohr {Ital J?V>rMA., H 888) beUevw thst SfgnoreUi stodied with FSo- 
ttauo di Lorenso, but oritios are generally agreed tbat Lnoa owsa moet of Ui 
tnining to Piero deUa Fianoeeoa. Hu Soonrging of Ohxist, an eady pictme 
(in the Brara), atroDi^y aoggeati Fieio, aaya M. MOnti {VAg^ d'Or^ p^ 009), 
bat ia a rery medioore work. 

* y aMri mentiona thia in the Life of Laaaro V aiarL The mother of Lnea 
waa a aiater of Laaaro Vaaaxi, the great-grandfather of our anthor. 

* We firat hear of BignoreDi aa painting at Cortona (ohurch of S. Fm- 
oeaoo), in 147Q, and not at Arezao, aa atoted by Vaaazi Looa did not paint at 
Areaio nntU 1473. The worka in the ohapel of Santa Barbara have diaap- 
peared. 

* If atin aMooiated with Hero in 1473 Iiooa waa nndonbtedly rather a 
fallow-worker, e¥en if dependent, than a papiL 

V The banner leema to have been an important feature in the proeeaiioBB 
of the Renaiaeanoe. Lnoaappeara to haye been a famona painter of theae ban- 
ners. In addition to thoae of Arezao, and which hare been loath he executed 
oneforCittidi CaateUo in 1488, and in 1494 another, which atiUremaina in the 
ohvroh of Saa Spirito at Urbino ; the latter ofieca aa ita two anb)eets theDe- 
aoentof the Holy Ghoat and the Women weeping over the dead Chiiak A 
third proceeaional standard, in the Moniotpal Palaoe of BoKgo EL Sepdkn^ 
ia praised by Morelli (Italian Maatera, IL, p. 
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r church of Sanf Agostino : the very beautifal little stories 

[I of this work display excellent design and rich inyention.' 

c In the same place onr artist painted two angels * in fresco^ 

for the chapel of the Sacrament. In the <)harch of San 
I Francesco^ and in the chapel of the Aocolti family^ he 

painted a picture for Messer Francesco/* doctor of laws, 
wherein he depicted the portraits of the said Messer Fran- 



i 



• 



h 
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^ oesco, with others of persons who were of his kindred. In 

this work is a figure of St. Michael weighing the souls of 
the departed, which is most admirable ; and here Luca has 
displayed the knowledge he had acquired in the brilliancy 
of the arms, the reflected lights to be seen therein, and, in 
short, throughout every part of the work : in the hand of 
the archangel he has placed a balance, or pair of scales, in 
which the nude forms, some rising as the others sink, are 
foreshortened to admiration, and, among other ingenious 
things in this picture is a nude figare, most skilfully trans- 
formed into a fiend, with a lizard sucking the blood from a 
wound in its body. The Madonna is also present, with the 
Divine Ghild in her arms : Our Lady is accompanied by 
San Stef ano, San Lorenzo, and Santa Oaterina : there are, 
besides, two angels, one of whom is playing on a lute, the 
other on a small cithern, or rebeck. All these figures are 
so beautifully clothed, and adorned in a manner so judi- 
cious, that they awaken the utmost admiration. But the 
most extraordinary part of this painting is the predella, 
which is covered with small figures representing the Monks * 
of St. Catherine." 
In Perugia, also, Luca Signorelli executed many works ; 

* The liiaXtuiwixt6M'*f (Mi did€tia Amte (%i<«Him^'' alumld be tranikted 
«*the deeds of the laid Bl. Catharine." 

* The ehoroh was ntppreMed and thepiotores oanied to the refeotory ; th^ 
hare aiiioe diiappeared. 

* Theie angels hare alio diaappeaxed. 

10 This ii Franoesoo Aeoolti, the legist, who died at Siena hi 1488 ; hie por- 
trait in the Uifixi is believed to have been copied from this piotnre. See 
Milaneai, UL 884, note 9. 

11 Xhifl work is lost. 
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among others^ one in the cathedral, painted by command 
of the Biflhop, Messer Jacopo Yannucci, of Gortona : in this 
picture is the Virgin, with Sanf Onofrio, Sanf Ercolano, 
San Oiovanni Battista, and San Stefano : there is aUo an 
exceedingly beautiful angel tuning a lute.^ In the church 
of San Francesco, in Volterra, this master painted a fres- 
co/' representing the Circumcision of Christ, this also is 
considered a wonderfully beautiful picture, but the Child 
baring been injured by the damp, was repaired by Sodoma, 
whereby the beauty was much diminished. And, of a truth, 
it would often be much better to retain the works of excel- 
lent masters, though half spoiled, than suffer them to be re- 
touched by less capable artists. In the same city Luca Sig- 
norelli painted a picture in tempera, for the church of Sant* 
Agostino,** and coyered the predella with small figures rep- 
resenting the Crucifixion of Christ : this work has eyer been 
considered to be one of extraordinary beauty. At Monte-a- 
Santa Maria he painted a picture, also in tempera, of the 
Dead Christ,** and at Citti di Castello, a Nativity of the 
Saviour, for San Francesco,'* with another in San Domen- 



ifl This work U bUU in tUu, in the ohapel of Sant* Onofrio ; it wm ezeoated 
in 1484. 

• &* This panel (nod fresoo), is in the National OalleiT, London. The Infant 
has been heaTily repainted, probablj beoanae ita reaUam offended, there ia no 
leaaon for belienng that Sodoma had anything to do with the repainting. 
Bee Dr. J. P. Richter'a notea to Mra. Foster's Vasari, YL, p. 151. Mr. & T. 
Ck>ok, in hia Handbook to the National Gallery, oalls attention to the fact 
that one of the principal flgnrea in thia work resembles the portrait of Signo- 
velU in the Orvieto f resooea. 

>« Possibly the Adoration, painted in 14S2, and now in the LonTie ; hot 
nothing is proved ainoe no snbjeot is given by VaaarL M. MOnta, VAge cT Or^ 
p. TOO, says that the Adoration of the Magi, which is in the Lonvre, was painted, 
toward 1482, for the church of Sant' Agostino at Oitta di Castello. He adds 
that in 1403 the oitiaena of that town ordered a aeoond Adoration of the 
Magi of the painter. 

» Thia work is lost 

>* The demand for Totive pietnrea was so oonstant in the little monntatn 1 

eltiea of the fiercely emotional province of Umbria, and indeed in those of 
Tnacany as well, that it created a kind of involuntary peripatetle sobool of 
widely different masters ; and we find SignorelH, Pemginoi and Pfntnxiochio 
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100, the subject of which is San Sebastiano." At Cortona, 
his natiye city, this master painted a Dead Ohrist,** in the 
church of Smta Margherita, which belongs to the bare- 
footed Friars ; it is accounted one of his best works. In 
the same city he painted three pictures for the Society of 
Jesus ; of these that which is placed at the high altar is 
most admirable ; the subject is the Sayiour, who administers 
the sacrament to the apostles, when Judas places the host in 
the money-bag.^* In the Capitular Church, which is now 
called the Episcopate, our artist painted certain Prophets of 
the natural size, in fresco, for the chapel of the Sacrament ; 
around the tabernacle, moreover, are numerous Angels 
erecting a payilion, and on each side are figures, one of St. 
Jerome, the other of St. Thomas Aquinas.^ For the high 
altar of the same church, he painted a most beautiful As- 
sumption on panel,^ and the designs for the pictures in the 
principal window of the church were prepared by his hand ; 
the cartoons of Signorelli being executed by Stagio Sassoli, 
of Arezzo. At Gastiglione, in the territory of Arezzo, Luca 
Signorelli painted a Dead Christ, with the Maries, over the 



hnrryfaig about from one hlU town to another, ontU Yanri*! Idfe of BignoielU 
becomes, in this portion, a confined catalogue of names and pUoes, ohnrohea 
and oit&ea. Gitti di OaateDo seems to hate been one of Imoa^s especial fields of 
aotiTity. In 148S, after painting a banner repnsenting the Madonna» he waa 
giTen the freedom of the city. In 1S80 there was a piotore of the Nativitj, 
in the possession of Signer llsncini at Citth di GasteUo, which may possiUy 
have been the work referred to by YasarL 

■Y Still in the Broisi chapel in Sea Domenieo, now ceUed Borbon del 
Monte. It was ezecnted in 1490. 

I* In the choir of the Oathedral of Cortona; the preddla contains : Clirist 
In the Gaxden, the Lest Snppsr, the Kiss of Jndas, the Taking of Chxiat» 
and the FlageUation.— Milanesi, lU, p. 686, note 5. 

" This picture is now in the Cathedrsl of Cortona. The other two piotursa 
(still in the church of the Gesb) are an Adoration of the Shepherda, and a Ckm- 
eeption of the Yirgin Mary. Milaneai, IIL, 686, note 6. 

M This picture has disappeared, probably when the altar was modernised 
in the middle of the eighteenth century. 

•1 Said to be a picture belonging to the heirs of Oar. Lnca Tomnuud, of Cor- 
tona ; it represents the Assumption of the Yirgin with four saints below end 
angels above. See Crowe and CaTalcaselle*s History of Fainting in Italy, 
m., p. 28, end Mllanesi, IIL, p^ 687, noted. 
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chapel of the Sacrament,'* and in San Franoesoo at Lacig- 
nano he decorated the folding doors of a press, wherein 
there is deposited a branch of coral, on the summit of which 
is formed a cross." At Siena he painted a pictore for the 
chapel of San Oristofano, in the church of St. Agoetino," 
wherein are certain saints, in the midst of whom is a figure 
of San Cristofano in relief. 

Fi'om Siena, Luca Signorelli repaired to Horenoe for the 
purpose of beholding the works of the liying masters, as 
well as those of the (Isparted : he there depicted nude fig- 
ures of the Gods," on canvas, for Lorenzo de' Medici, a 
work which was highly extolled, and a picture of Our 
Lady, with two prophets, small figures in terretta. This is 
now at Oastello, a villa belonging to the Signer Duke Gosi- 
mo." Both of these works he presented to the above- 
named Lorenzo, who never suffered himself to be surpassed 
in liberality and generosity by any man. This master like- 
wise painted a round picture of Our Lady, which is in the 

n This freaoo in the CbllegUte bhnroh, itill exists. 

** These works see lost, bat the onzioos rdiqmuy of oofsl ud goldsmiih^s 
work finished bj Qabriello d* Antonio da Siena, in 1471 (bnt oommenoed in 
I860), is described St length by MUaneaiM stUl existing. SeeVdLIILfPw 
087, note& 

*« The side panels of this altar-pieoe an in Berlin, th^ eontain life-siae 
lignxes of Saints Clara, Oathe ri ne of Alexandria, Jerome, Augustine, and An- 
thony of Padna. IL Mttnta {DAged^Or, 704) ealls them far superior to the 
figures in most of Imoa^s ohiuoh piotores. The date, aocording to Tiaio, is 
1518. MoieUi, Italian Masters, IL, p. fid, mentions a Visitation at Beriln, a 
late work, bought from the Patrisi of Borne. In the latter city there is stOl, 
according to the same anthor, a little pictore of the Holy Family in the Ossino 
BospigliosL While in Siena Signomlli exeonted important frescoes for the 
palace of Panddlfo PetmcoL See Crowe and CaTalcaseUe, History of Psint- 
ing in Italy, IIL, 107. Of these, Coriolanns before Rome and the Triumph 
of Chastity are in the National GaUeiy. Dr. Bichter donbts the anthentifli^ 
of the Tiinmph. 

MThe80-oaIled**Schoolof Fu*' in the Berlin Ganery. M. Miknta, £'1^ 
<f Or, p. 700, finds that while the pictnxe has neither rhythm nor harmony, 
and is only an opportonity for Lnca to show his snatnmical knowledge, thatit 
does not lack style and *^ a certain wild grace.*' 

*> It is now in the UffisL miere ate four nude figures in the background. 
Critics have traced the influence which this pictore had on Michelangdo in 
his only authentic easel picture— the Holy Family, now also in the UlBsL 
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Andience-Chamber belonging to the Chiefs of the Gnelphic 
Gonncil, and is exceedingly beautiful." At Ghiusuri, in 
the territory of Siena, one of the principal abodes of the 
Monks of Monte Oliveto," Luca painted eleyen historical 

*' It ia now in the Uffiii and reprasents a Holy Family, with a landsoi^ 
baokgioond. 

n In the monaateiy of Monte Oliveto which is in the mountains, fifteen 
miles from the dty of fiiena^ SignoreUi painted eight ftesooes representing 
soenes from the life of Saint Benediot. Rio oonsiders these to be the great- 
est of SignoreUi^s works, and Visoher sets them down as perhaps the poorest 
of them. Neither oritio is right, bat the latter is the less mistaken of the twa 
M. Mttnts wonders that Imoa did not ^* begin at the beginning,*' that is to 
say, by the stories from the childhood of the saint, stories which in aotusl ar- 
rangement oommenoe the series — although they were painted by Sodoma 
who was Looa's snocessor. It was only natural, however, tliat Lnca should 
seleot those scenes which were sympathetic to him; stories in which he oonld 
introdnoe lus bat-winged demons, and party-colored lansgiMfiete— figures in 
jbct which afford opportunity for the display of the body, and Tsried the mon- 
otony of the eternal monk's robe which appears in nearly all of the frescoes. 
He left the scenes from the boyhood of Benediot to the more facile and ami- 
able genius of Bassi, and painted the intenriew between the saint and the 
esquire of Totila, and a second interview with the Gothic king himself; the 
Temptation of a Young Honk ; the Do sti n o tio n of an Idol ; the Chastisement 
of the BvU Monk Florentius ; the Besorreetion of a Monk ; Satan Interfering 
with other Monks who sre trying to raise a great stone ; and the Disobedience 
of Two Truants who escape from the convent BignorelU's rugged strength and 
imaginative power were out of touch with these petty mirades and cfafldish 
subjects, and it is not surprising that he gave up the series when half fin- 
ished and pasMd on to Orvieto. Bven the best of these frescoes, the scene 
in sn inn or hostelry, and the aubjects which introduce the Gotha, are hard and 
ugly in color, and have a certain coaraeness of execution that la not vulgar, 
but ii nevertheleaa disagreeable. The gothio aoldiera are, however, excellent, 
for after a nude body Luca Uked nothing ao well as a swashbuckling lafis^ue- 
nH with close-fitting doublet and tights that showed muscular coostruotion, 
attitudes that offered bold strong outlines, and braced the man firmly upon 
both feet planted wide apart, or else propped him upon his heavy Imioe 
on one hand, threw out a hip at an abrupt angle and aet the other arm akimbo 
—the hand resting on the pommel of a sword. These Ootlis are simply the 
bravi of the Bag^oni and Vitelli, or thoae Gaacona whom Luca may have seen 
tramping down the peninsula at the heels of Charlea VIIL 

The freaooea are badly damaged, but are now protected by glaas. Thoae who 
are deairooa of making ** either a literary or artistio study " of the frescoes at 
Monte OUveto may obtain at the School of Fine Arts of Siena, the permission 
to pass several days and nights at the convent, and the visit is well worth 
while, not only for the feeeooes of Signorelli and of Bassi, and the terra oottaa 
of the Bobbia, but for the gloriona scenery and the vast mooaateryitaell The 
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Bcenes on one aide of the cloister, representing therein 
events from the life of San Benedetto. From Cortona oar 
artist sent certain of his works to Montepnlciano,* and to 
Foiano® he sent an altar-pieoe, which is now on the high 
altar of the Oapitnlar church ; other pictures were, in like 
manner, sent to other places in the Valdichiana. In the 
Madonna * of Oryieto, which is the principal church of that 
city, Luca Signorelli finished the chapel which had heen 
commenced by Fra Giovanni da Fiesole."^ He there repre- 

CSuumri mentioiied by Vaaaci is in iwUtj fax iboreihe moiiMteiy, at the top 
of ft rtill higher moantftin ; it is ft poor little CftrteUo, bat is <iigni«^ hj the 
nftme of Lsn Ponennft as its reputed fomider. 

* The Itsliaa word Madonna should here be trsaslftted csthedrftl, or ohuroh 
of Our Ladj. 

« ApredeOa ooataimng the Annuneifttion, the KfttiTi^,ftnd the Adonftkn 
of the Msgi, from the ohuzoh of Ssntft Luoift in IfontepnloiftnOi is in the UffisL 
The other piotures ftre supposed to be lost. 

M Executed in 158S3L The ftltac-pieoe, stiU in tttu, represenii the Virgin end 
Child with sngels snd ssints, sad in tbiBprtdetta are soenes from the life of 
Saint Martin. 

*' More than one master who is rich in fame woold be oomparstiTely poor 
if a single monument had been destroyed ; but not one would have suffered 
greater eelipse than would have Signorelli, if the ohi^ of Sen Brixio in the 
Cathedral of OndetOf had in some one of the aooidents of sixteenth century 
Italy perished Ufce the chapel of Maategna in the Vatican, the frescoes of 
Pisanello in the Lateraa, the decorations of the Bellini in tlie Dncsl Palace of 
Venice—to oite but three out of many examplea Mamcoio has left only the 
frescoes of the Carmine, Leonardo the fresco of & Maria delle Grazie, but in 
seeing these we feel that^ had their authors left other walt-paintinge, the 
latter too must have been great With BignorelU it is different, his paintings, 
excepting always his fresco of the Sistine, only emphsaize the Tslue of hit Or- 
Tietan wall-pioturea and enhance their importance as representatlTe of what 
the artist could da Bren the Moses of the Sistine, ss an exponent of Luca*s 
capacity, cannot be compared with the freicoes st Orvieto. Signorelli did not 
care for the draped figure, although it must be admitted that his sentiment of 
grandeur sometimes showed itself in his arrangements of draperies, suayity 
too was foreign to his artistic nature, and aU through his life the Umbrians 
had asked him for suaye saints and heavily draped madonnas. 

At last, when he waa sixty years old, came the opportunity to do what he 
loved, to paint the naked human body. Here in the Chapel of the Madonna 
of San Brisio, in the Duomo of Orvieto« four great walls were given him, and 
for a subject the last day, when all flesh should be raised sgain, and with 
these bodies emergent from the earth the painter too has put on immortality. 

Here Signorelli becomes one of that little band of artiats, whose p— ^'^^l 
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sented scenes descriptiye of the Last Jndgment, with most 
singular and fancifal invention. Angels, demons, earth- 

oontribatioii to the art erolntion was to distinct, tli»t each man's share 
may IiaTe its separate elassifioation as a taotor. Thus as Leonardo added 
ohiaxoflonro (in its developed form), and Fra Bsrtolommeo added the prin- 
oiples of monnmeatal composition, so Signorelli oontriboted the naked body 
as a decorative motive. Ha created a great drama, in which ezpresnon by 
moaenlar oonstroetion and movement, not only played the leading r61e but the 
only rdlei The whole toheme is grandly thooght ont and dearly ordered, but 
the naked bodies of men and women are the painter's unique material Not 
only does he in his liwt Judgment strip off and throw away all the gowns and 
crowns and robes which Orgagna, a great imaginative artist too in his day, 
bad used, but when he comes to the framing of his scenes, in the pilasters 
which other men had filled with tripods and gariands, sphinxes and birds, he 
discards all decorative aooeiwories and bending his naked people into the 
strangest attitudes, builds up his decoration with them alone. He uses his 
sphinxes and beasts indeed, but in other portions of his scroll work and only 
as accessory to the ever-present human figure. **His play," says Symonds, 
** was the pastime of a Prometheus ; " '* he made, as it were, a parade of hard 
and rugged types, scorning to intgpoduce an element of beauty, whether sensu- 
ous or ideal, that should distract him from the study of the body in and for 
itsell** The same author, John Addington Sjrmonds, in his admirable pas- 
sages upon Signorelli (The Renaissance, Fine Arts, pp. 278-04), adds that 
we may differentiate ** four disfeinot grades of corporeal expression *' in Luca*s 
work : First **the abstract nude, illustrated by the Resurrection and the ara- 
besques at Orvieto. Contemporary life [the second grade], with all its pomp 
of costume and insolence of ruffling youth, is depicted in the JitimiiuUi at 
Orvieto, and in the soldiers of Totila at Monte OUveta'^ ** Third in degree^ 
we find the highly idealized adolescence reserved by Signorelli for his angels. 
All his science and sympathy with real life are here subordinated to poetie 
feeling.** In the fourth grade are the demons, whom Signorelli *' created by 
exsggerating the more grotesque qualities of the nude developed in his ara- 
besques.** In Symonds*s delightful appreciation o^ the frescoes, it is difficult to 
wholly agree with what he says of the draped angels in the (donds above the 
elect. '' The grave and solemn sense of beauty ** is there, the two flying 
angels are admirably draped ; so are two of the seated ones, but with the 
others, one does not feel the construction of their bodies ; a drapery seems to 
have hampered Signorelli, either through indifference or impatienoe, he rarely 
stopped to paint or study it The faces, too, are unindividual, are all alike, 
although they approach more nearly to a grave gentleness than do most of the 
faces of a master habitually indifferent to physiognomy. 

The commission for these frescoes was given April 6^ 1499, and the last pay- 
ment for them is dated December 5, 1504. They were therefore completed be- 
tween these yearn. They are painted upon the vaolting and walls of the Chapel 
of the Madonna di San BrigiOf in the Duomo of Orvieta On the vaulting 
(beside the work of Angelioo) are Angels, ^ophets with the Virgin, Patriarchs 
and Fathers of the Choioh, ICartyrsaod Yirgimk In a niehe is a Fieidvadi on 
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qnakea^ rains, fires, miracles of Antichrist, and many other 
objects of similar kind, are depicted in this work, with 

the walk iM four gnat oompoatioiUi namel j : ^la Fireaddng of Antiiihriifi^ 
The Resatteotion, Hdl, and FuadiM. In the foor peodflotiTW an Tba "Rod 
of tiM Worid, and the Bain of Fizv, widle Hall and ftxadiae appear a aeoood 
time. Upon the boidera below are cironlar piotnrea eontaining the poeto of 
antiquity, probablj Grid, Olandian, Virgil. Homer, Hozaoe, and alao Danle, 
in the midat of a whole maw of deooratiTe figorea, mythologieol and allegoii- 
oal. Theae are in monobhrome, while there ia a half -length figure of Heaiod 
painted in oolor, and there are ohiaroaonro aoenea from Dante'a Pttrffotorio 
and Ond*a Metamorphoaea. Lnoaeaceoatedalao a Saint Mary Magdalmi for the 
oatbedral, whioh la nowin the rooma of the Opera del Doomo. Two Wdrtem- 
berg paintera, fiothe and FAmnenadhmidt, in 1845 zeatored the Chapel of Saa 
Brisio at their own ezpenae and were made honorary eitinna of Orvieto. See 
the aooompanying rough plan of the ehapal : 



a. 



F. 





a. Chriat in i^ory among Angela. 

b. The Propheta (by Fra Angelloo)L 

c. Madonna witii the Apostlea 

d. Judgment Angela 

e. ThelCartyra 
/ The Patriareha 

g. The Pathen of the Ohnroh. 
h. The BlesMd Vlrgina. 
± Left waa Pzeaohing of Anti- 
ohriat 



B, One aide of door. Fropheta and 
BiVyla annonnaing Jodgmenl 

O. Derila aebdng their Tiotimi. 

D. The Beaorreotion. 

JSL The Damned. 

F. Snbaidiaiy groopa of HeQ and 
Ptaadiae. 

O. Snbaiduay groups of HeQ and 
Paradiaeu 

jE TheBleaaed. 
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nude f orms> yaried foreshorteningB, and many beantif id fig- 
nres^ the master haying imagined to himself all that shall 
go to make ap the terrors of that last and tremendous day. 
By this performance the artist enlightened the minds of kQ 
who came after him, for whom he has, indeed, greatly di- 
minished the difficulties attendant on that mode of repre- 
sentation : nor am I surprised that the works of Luca were 
erer highly extolled by Michelagnolo, or that for his divine 
work of the Last Judgment, painted in the chapel (Sistine), 
he should hare courteously availed himself, to a certain 
extent, of the inventions of that artist, as, for example, in 
the angels and demons, in the divisions of the heavens, and 
some other parts, wherein Michelagnolo imitated the mode 
of treatment adopted by Luca, as may be seen by every one. 

In the work here alluded to are numerous portraits of the 
friends of Luca, as also his own : among others are those 
of Niccold, Paolo, and Vitellozzo Yitelli, Oiovan-Paolo and 
Orazio Baglioni, and many others, whose names are not 
known. In Santa Maria di Loretto, Signorelli painted cer- 
tain frescoes in the Sacristy, the Four Evangelists namely, 
with the Four Doctors, and other Saints, all very beautiful : 
for this work he was most liberally remunerated by Pope 
Sixtus.* 

It is related of Luca Signorelli that he had a son killed in 
Cortona, a youth of singular beauty in face and person, 
whom he had tenderly loved. In his deep grief, the father 
caused the child to be despoiled of his clothing, and, with 
extraordinary constancy of soul, uttering no complaint and 
shedding no tear, he painted the portrait of his dead child, 

** Beddes the mibjeets flmuiMnted by Vanri, two of the waUi have piot- 
nree of the Chmyenion of Paul and the Inorediilitrf of Thomae ; five of the 
waUa (the laoriaty la ootagonal) have eaeh two apoatlea The eighth waU ie 
filled hj the wfaidow. In the naTe he pahiied in grtiogHo twenty-eiz seated 
figures of Doctors and of Plophets in medaUions. M. MOnts, VAge ePOr^ 
pi 099, dates thess fresooes as hawing been ezeonted between 1476 and 1479. 
They count as one of the four great works of SignoceUi as frememie, the 
others being the serieaat Mount OUveto and OrHeto and the fresco of the 
Sistine CfliapeL 
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to the end that he might still have the power of oontem- 
plating^ by means of the work of his own hands, that which 
nature had given him, but which an adverse fortune had 
taken away. 

Being invited by Pope Sixtns to work in the chapel of his 
palace in competition with the nnmerons masters occupied 
there, Loca painted two pictures* in that place accord- 
ingly, and these, even among so many, are considered the 
best : the first represents the Parting Bequest of Moses to 
the Hebrew people, after he had obtained a view of the 
promised land ; the second exhibits the Death of that Law- 
giver. 

Finally, having executed works for almost all the princes 
of Italy, and having become old, Luca Signorelli returned to 
Cortona, where, in his last years, he worked for his pleas- 
ure, rather than from any other motive, and because, hav- 
ing ever been accustomed to labour, he could not prevail on 
himself to live in idleness. In this his old age then he 
painted a picture for the Nuns of Santa Marghereta, in 
Arezzo,^ and one for the brotherhood of San Oirolamo, the 

** He painted bvi one piotare in the Bittina, though H inelades in itKlf aer* 
oral epiiodea from the History of Moaea and is one of the fineat works in the 
aeries. It is likely thai Laca worked in the ohapel many yeaza after Pemgino ; 
Botticelli and the others finished (in 1484) their freaooea there. Sig. Gnoli, in 
r ArcMvio Storito ddP Arte^ qaotea a passage in Paolo Oorteae. <f« CardinO" 
latu^ 1510 ; making it probable that SigQorelli painted in the Sistine Chapel 
under Julius IL, !«., after 1608. 

^ The picture for the nuns of Santa Margherita has never been identified, aa 
Vasari does not mention the subject of it. A Virgin and Child enthxooed 
with B. Simeone, S. Giaoomo Maggiore, S. Bonaventura and S. Francesco, 
painted by Luoa for the church of Arcevia, has been found at I*igino near 
Milan and taken to the Brera ; it will be completed by a lunette (Grod the 
Father) and a predella (loenes from the life of the Vixgin), these having been 
sold to an antiquary by the Filippini heiz& The oil xestocations have been 
xemoyed by Sig. Cavenaghi, and the picture is highly praised by Big. Frizsoni 
Citth di Oaatello still posaeases a martyrdom of B. Sebastian in the church of 
8. Domenioo. Florenoe has (see MIL Lafenestre and Riohienberger, Fior^ 
enee) in the Uifizi a Viigin and Child, a Holy Family, a Triptych ; in the Pitti 
» Holy Family ; in the Academy » Crucifixion and a Virgin and Child with 
aainta ; in the Palaizo Corsinl a Virgin and Child. The Louvre (see the same 
authoia) Le Louvre) htm an Adoration of the Magi, a Birth of the Virgin* 
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last being partly at the cost of Messer Niccolo Gktmnrrini^ 
doctor of laws and auditor of the Baota, whose portrait^ 
taken from the life, is in the picture ; he is kneeling before 
the Madonna, to whose protection he is recommended by 
San Niccolo, who is also depicted in the same painting. In 
the same work are figures of San Donate and San Stefano, 
with that of San Oirolamo (St. Jerome) undraped, be- 
neath ; there is likewise a figure of Dayid, singing to a 
Psaltery, with two Prophets, who are seen, by the written 
scrolls which they hold in their hands, to be engaged in a 
conference on the conception of the Virgin. This work 
was transported from Oortona to Arezzo by the members of 
that brotherhood, who bore it on their shoulders from the 
first-named city to the last, when Luca also, old as he was, 
determined on repairing to Arezzo, to see the picture in its 
place, and also that he might visit his kindred and friends. 
During his stay in Arezzo his abode was in the '^Gasa 
Vasari,'' where I was then a little child of eight years old, 
and I remember that the good old man, who was exceed- 
ingly courteous and agreeable, having heard from the mas- 
ter who was teaching me my first lessons, that I attended 
to nothing in school but drawing figures, turned round to 
Antonio, my father, and said to him, '' Antonio, let little 
Oeorge (Oeorgino) by all means learn to draw, that he may 
not degenerate, for e?en though he should hereafter devote 
himself to learning, yet the knowledge of design, if not 
profitable, cannot fail to be honourable and advantageous.'' 
Then turning to me, who was standing immediately before 
him, he said, '' Study well, little kinsman.'' He said many 
other things respecting me, which I refrain from repeating, 
because I know that I have been far from justifying the 
opinion which that good old man had of me. Being told 
that I suffered, as was the case at that age, so severely from 

and a fngment of m oompoaition. MoreDi, Italian Hastora, p. 961, ihinki 
that the panela (86 and 87) in Dreoden, attribated to Lnoa, are reaUy by pnpila. 
He notes the oharooal ttiidj for the Laat Judgment of foor node fignretin the 
■amegalleiy. 
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bleeding at the nose, as sometimes to be left famting and 
half dead thereby, he bound a jasper roond my neck with 
his own hand, and with infinite tenderness : this recollec- 
tion of Laca will never depart while I live.*^ Having 
placed his picture in its destined position, Luca returned to 
Oortona, being accompanied to a considerable distance on 
his road by many of the citizens, as well as by his friends 
and relations, and this was an honour well merited by the 
excellences and endowments of this master, who always 
lived rather in the manner of a noble and a gentleman than 
in that of a painter. 

About the same time Silvio Passerini, Cardinal of Cor- 
tona, had built a palace about half a mile distant from the 
city, after the design of the painter, Benedetto ^ Gaporali 
of Perugia, who took great delight in architecture, and had 
written a commentary on Vitruvius but a short time before. 
This palace the cardinal determined to have amply deco- 
rated with paintings, wherefore Benedetto set himself, to 
work, and being assisted by Maso Papacello, of Gortona, 
who was his disciple, and had studied under Giulio Romano 
likewise, as will be related hereafter ; and by Tommaso, as 
well as other disciples and workmen, he did not cease until 
he had painted almost the whole of the building in fresco. 
But the Cardinal desired to have a picture from the hand 
of Luca also, whereupon the latter, although very old and 

« 

** A onrioni Utile cUmiaitio piotiim ii given by Bymonds, who eitee a letter of 
HiohelAiigelo, in whioh the Utter telle how Master Laca Signorelli oame to see 
him in Rome, while he, Michelangelo, wae blocking oat the figare of a man 
with hii hands bound behhid him (one of the captives now in the Lonvre), 
and how Laca borrowed forty gialios which Michelangelo fetched from above 
stairs and gave to him, in presence of the Bolognese maid-serrant and of Sil- 
Tio the Apprentioa Tears after Ifichelangelo, stating that the debt had 
not been repaid, wrote a complaining letter to the magistrates of Oortona. 
Laca in torn claimed that he had repaid it, and in view of the fact that the 
money might easily have gone astray on the road in days when the ma c hineg y 
of payment was mach less sare than now, it is possible that both artists were 
honest in their claim, and onf ortanate that the not OTer-patient Mlchriangelo 
thonld have written. 

** Giovanni Battista, not Benedetta 
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• 

afflicted with palsy^ depicted the Baptism of GhriBt by St. 
John^ in fresco, on the vail of the palace,'' on that side 
namely whereon the altar stands ; but he could not entirely 
finish ity seeing that while still working at this picture he 
died, haying attained the eighty-second year of his age. 

Luca Signorelli was a man of the most upright life, sin- 
cere in all things, affectionate to his friends, mild and ami- 
able in his dealings with all, most especially courteous to 
every one who desired his works, and very efficient as well 
as kind in the instruction of his disciples. He lived very 
splendidly, took much pleasure in clothing himself in hand- 
some yestments, and was always held in the highest esteem 
for his many good qualities, both in his own country and in 
others. 

And now, with the close of this master's life, which took 
place in 1521," we will bring this second part of our work 
to an end, terminating with Luca,"^ as the master who, in 



** In Htu in the bhapel of the ViIU Paaaerini, oaUed U PaiUutMont, 

*• In 1628, rather in the night of the last of November and fizst of Decem- 
ber. 

t» xhe portrait of Lnoa Bignorelli by himself is in one of the fresooes at 
Orvieto (in the Preaching of Antichrist). The Torrigiani Gallery in Flor- 
ence contains a life-size portrait by Bignorelli of a man in a red cap and Test, 
which is sapposed to be the painter himself. Lnoa held a magistracy in his 
native town, for terms of two months, in the years 1488, 140S, 1497, 1503, 1504, 
1530, and 1521 

«« Cortona Ues midway between Umbria and Tuscany, and for forty yean 
Lnca Signorelli, its greatest painter, halted between the schools of the two 
provinces, tnming at last to that of Florence, and triumphantly vindicating 
his choice. Signorelli in his sltar-pieoes and in his frescoes, or rather in his 
small and his Isxge work, had two whoUy different manners. In the latter he 
was eompetent, powerful, sore ; in the former, hesitating in his choice of 
types, uncertain in their eicpression, and fombling in. the handling of his 
material Tliis is general criticism. Sometimes a figore in a composition, some 
lansquenet in close fitting oostmne, or naked fiuiD, gives a promise of what 
Lnca could do with congenial subject-matter ; and a few of his altar-pieces 
and small works have real grandeur and show the spirit of Orvieta M. Mttnta 
says that in his altar-pieces Lnca tried to change his style and imitate Pe- 
mgina This in itself would have quite sufficiently hindered his successful 
expression, for he had little natural feeling for color and used erode opposi- 
tions of light and shade completely foreign to Pemgino*s methods. He has 
been characterized as a master, with a mingling of omde realism and imagina- 
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the fundamental principles of design^ more especially in the 
nude form, and by the grace of his inyentions, as well as 
the disposition of the events he depicted, laid open to all 
sncoeeding artists the path to the ultimate perfection of 
art, that perfection, to the highest summit of which those 
who followed him, and of whom we are henceforward to 
speak, were afterwards enabled to attain. 

iAw9 power, but he wm a realirt only in hk denre to imitate enetly the 
muaolee of the naked hnmen body, a thorax bending or straining, legs braced 
widely apart, ezms toeaing or lifting. And even here it wm oonetmotion 
that he loaght rather than eabtlety of modelling. In his aliar-pieoes the 
figures were often inadequate and weak, their faoes generalised and laoking 
in oharaoter. He did not quite seem to know what he wished to ezpresa In 
his Orvietan frescoes, on the oontrary, he knew exaoUy what he wanted to 
say, and said it with a power whioh made the cycle of the "M^Awma. of ga^ 
Biisio one of the most remarkable of the epoch. There is no more notable 
example of an artist succeeding in what he liked to do, and failing in the at- 
tempt at what,he did not like to do. In many of his pictures at Gortcoa and 
certain cities of Umbria he left only the souvenir of a powerful, hasty, hesitat- 
ing, and inoomplete artist, though giving at times magnificent promise; as a 
freteanUy he was unequal at Monte Oliveto, but at Orvieto he found the ma> 
terial for his life*s work and made himself an immortal name. 

His color was crude, chalky in the whites, and bricky in the flesh tanee; 
he did not really care for color, nor did he greatly care for faoes either, es- 
oept as the vehicles for expression, not individnsl but general ezpression, as, 
for instanoe, of joy in his elect, of ferocity in his demons. Expression by 
muscular construction and movement was what he loved best in the world ; 
the bending of a body at the hips, the bracing of the lege, the turning of a 
head or throat ; he liked to strongly indicate the ridge of a backbone or the 
edge of a shoulder-blade by sharp oontrasto of light and shade, and his liand- 
ling of surfaces, if not exactly brutal, and certainly not vulgar, has a coarse- 
ness, because while as a painter he was not facile he was impatient, and 
thereby worked with a kind of violence. 

Criticism generally has echoed Vasari, that Luea was a precursor of Miehal- 

angelo, whioh he was indeed rather than a prototype. Jfichelangelo formed hia 

style on Donatello and on Jacopo della Querda, bnt it was the decorative in- 

spization of the great Cortonese in Orvieto that taught the great Florentine 

in Rome to suspend his naked youths sgainst the pendentives of the Sistine 

Chapel, and to make the undraped human body subjeet and means at once, 

principal and aooesaory. The trumpete of the Judgment of Orvieto sounded 

the end of the old and ushered in the triumphal entrance of the new ^'^giaiid 
It 



LEONABDO DA VINCI/ FLORENTINE PAINTEB 

AND SOULPTOB 

[Bom 1460; died 1619.] 

BIBLIOOBJLPHT.— The most important literary aourcea for the stady of Lao* 
iwrdo dm Vinoi are hia own writinga. Theae are ao enoyclopndio aa to have 
called for the onited atady of apeoialiata in many direotiona. Th^ are ao dif - 
fiooit to decipher, being written backward, that ia from right to left^ and ao fall 
of valuable memoranda in the ahmpe of diagrams and sketohea, that they have 
been reprodnoed for pablioation by the modem photo-mechanical prooeaaea, 
and they are ao considerable in balk that their reprodaction haa been under- 
taken by aodetiea and nnder royal patronage. Two editions of Leonardo*a 
oelebrated Tratiato delta PiUura have oome down to na, one (abridged) of 
865 chapters, one of 912 chapters. The first printed edition waa pablished in 
Baris in 1651 ; the onabrldged work waa pabliahed in 1817, after the discovery 
by Manzi in the Vatican library of a transoript of the original There have 
been many aobseqaent editions, indndiog the Florentine of 1792 and the 
Milaneae of 1804, with an important life of lieonmrdo by Carlo Amoretti 
The lateat and moat complete edition of Leonardo's literary worka, an edition 
in which the Italian text and English translation confront each other, is Dr. 
Jean Paol Richter'a Literary Works of Leonardo da Vioci, London, 1888 (il- 
lastrated with fine platea). The original MS. of the celebrated Tratiato delta 
PUtura is lost, bat Dr. Richter (see Vol. L, p. zvii., Literary Worka of Le- 
onardo da Vinci) haa found an original fragment of one of the best known 
portions of the said TratkUo in the collection of Lord Ashbomham. Thia 
Trattato la considered by atadents to be a compilation of acattered facta 
relative to painting, and taken from the notea and mannacripts of Leonardo, 
poi*sibly by Mein or Marzeuta. Other MSS. by Leonardo are in Rome, Milan, 
Holkham Hall, Windsor, and South Kensington ; the British Museum con- 
tains a Tolume of notea by him. consisting of 288 pagea, written backward. 
The splendid manuacripta in the BibliotMqfie de VTnUUut and the Bibliothique 
NoHonale at Paria, illustrated with sketches which have careful explanatory 
notea upon them, have been reproduced in fac-*imile by M. Ch. Ravaissou- 

> Leonardo di Ser Fiero d* Antonio di Ser Pieto di Ser Ooido da "Hnci, called 
Leonardo da VindL The orthography ^^LLonaido" doea not oocnr in the 
mannaoripta or 
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MftHi^n The Codex Attantieui, in the Ambrotiui Libncy at lOaii, oomisto 
of S92 leavei and 1,750 drawing!. The index of Leonardo*! M8& ia given in J. 
P. Riohter'i Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinoi, London, 1888w Other pnb- 
lioationa are as f <^ows : Charles Ravaisson-MoUien, Let ManueeriU de LtwMxd 
de Vinei, de la Bibliothique de VlnstUut de ParUy pulAUt en fae-^imiUe aeee 
iranacripiion lUt^rale, traduetiony priface et table m^thodique^ par Charlee 
Jiavaiaaon-Jfollien^ vols., Paris, Quantin Press. 11 Codiee Atlantieo di Z«- 
onardo da Vitiei, riprodoUo epubblicato dalla Regia Aecademia dei Lintei 
sotto gli aiupici del Re et del Oovemo, Milan, 1895, with 1,750 drawings on 
800 large sheets, reproduced by heliotype plates ; besides the phototype repro- 
dnotion of the M8S. notes there ia a transcription by Dr. GioTanni Pinmati, 
and a dictionary of obsolete terms by Laoa BeltramL Saggio delle Opere di 
Leonardo da Vinei (a work in whidh a nnmber of Italian eavania have eoUab- 
orated), Milan, 18731 Lnoa Beltrami, // Codiee di Leonardo da Vinci, neOa 
Siblioteca del prindpe Trivvlseio in MUano^ traeeritto ed annotaio, IClao, 
1891. This is a photographic reproduction and is volume V. of the Aroonati 
donation. Leonardo da Vinei^ TraUato della piUura eondotto eul eodiee 
Vatieano UrbintUe 1S70, eon prefazione di Marco Tabarrlniy preeeduio deUa 
vita di Leonardo acritta da Giorgio Vaaari^ eon nuove note e eommentario 
di Gaetano JfUaneei^ Roma I manoecritti di Leonardo da Vinci, Codiet 
eul volo degli UeeUi e varie dUre moterie, pubblieaio da Teodoro Sabaehnikog^ 
traacrizione e note di Giovanni Piumati traduxlone in lingua franeeae di 
Carlo Ravaiaaon-JfoUien, Ptsria, 189S. (This work is reviewed in the Gaaette 
4m iJ^atix iirto, 1894, IL,S45, by Baron H. Von GeymUllet) J.P. Riohtn, 
Stbliographie der Handachr\ften Leonardo% Zeitaehrift fur Mldende JSwul, 
XVIIL, pp. 8S, 127, 154, 100. Doric, Jkgli SerUti e diaegni di Leonardo dm 
Vind^ Milan, 1871. Jordan, J>aa Ifalerhueh dea Leonardo da Vinei^ Leipsie. 
Constantin Winterberg, L. da Vinci^a Malerbuch und aeine WiaaenaehaftUAe 
und Praktiaehe Bedeutung^aai important article in Vol. VIL of the Jahr- 
bueh der K. P. S. H. Ludwig, L. da Vinci Daa Bueh von der Malerei^ Vi- 
enna, 1882. 0. Ravaisson, Dea Arita de Leonard de Vind^ Gazette dea Beaux 
Arte, XXIII., 2d series. C. Ravaisson-Mollien, Lea 6crita de Leonard da 
Finei, plaquette in 8vo, Paria Grothe, Leonardo da Vinei ala Ingenieur u. 
PhUoaophy Berlin. All the above publications refer directly to some of Le- 
onardo's own writings ; the works mentioned in the following list aie of a 
more general character. C. Amoretti, Jfemorte Storiehe au la vita gli atu^ e 
le opere di Leonardo da Vinci^ Milan, 1804. Fumagalli, 8e%tola di Leonardo 
da Vinei, 1811. J. W. Brown, Life of Leonardo da Vind, London, 1828. 
Count Hugo Gallenberg, L, da Ftruri, Leipsic, 1884. R DiH^use, Saggio 
intomo a Tj, da Vinci, Siena, 1844. A. F. Rio, Leonardo da Vinci e la Sua 
Saiola, Milan, 1857. C. Blanc, line Peinture de Leonard de Vinci {Saint 
Sibaatien), Gazette dea Beaux Arte, first series, IX., p. 65, Paris, 1859. C. P. 
Milanesi, Doeumenti inediti riguardanti Leonardo da Vinci, Florence. 1878L 
G. Urielli, Rieerehe intomo a Leonardo da Vinci, 2d Bd.. Turin, 1896. A 
Hoossaye, Hiatoire de Leonard de Vinci, Parin, 1876. Mrs. Heaton, Life of 
Leonardo da Vinci, London, lt<74. J. P. Riohter, Leonardo da Vinci, Lon- 
don, 1880. C. Brun, Leonardo da Vinci, in the Dohme Series of Kunat und 
Kunatler. Camillo Bolto, Leonardo a Jfiehelangelo, Milan, 18791 Gamillo 
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Boito, Leonardo^ MtehOanffeto, Andrea PaUadio, StudU artiUiei^ MOan, 1888. 
A Omyer, LSonard de Vinci au Louvre^ Mriw of ariiclee in the Oazette de$ 
Beaux ArU for 1887. J. Bonssean, Uonard de Vinei^ B^aHell^ 1888. E. 
MlintE, Series of Bvays in VAH, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, and Sevue dee Deux 
Jfondee, Oofcober, 1887. Bemhaid BenoBon, Florentine Paintere of the Renaie- 
■anoe. New Tork^ 1898. P. Mttller-Walde, Leonardo da Vinet LebenekiMee und 
Foreehungen lUber Sein VerhdUnite gur JHoretUiner Kunat und gu Mctfael^ 
Monioh, 1889. Nuovi Doeumenti eu Leonardo da Vinci, by A Venturi, in 
VArchinio Storieo deiW ArUy L, 45. O. BaTaiflfion-Mollien, Pagee et apo- 
cryphes de Leonard de Vinci, Nogent-le-Rotron, 1888. Carlo de Blaeis, £«o- 
nardo da Vinci, Milan, 1872. Bmilio Motta, Ambrogio Preda e Leonardo 
da Vinci, Nuovi Doeumenti, Milan, 1894. Gabriel BeaiUes, Lhnard de 
Vinci VArtUte et U Savant, Pftria, 189a Dino Padelletti, Le Opere Sei- 
ent^flche di Leonardo da Vinei, Naples, 1885u The foUowing are either 
npon some especial side of the artist's achioTement or else refer directly to 
special works ; they are arranged rather according to subject than accord- 
ing to dates of publication. 6. d*Adda, Leonard de Vind, la gravure MUO" 
naiae et Paeeavant, Gazette dee Beaux Arte, XXV., p. 128, 1868^ Ghampfieury, 
UAnatomie du Laid d^apr^ Lionard de Vind, Oazette dee Beaux Arte, 2d 
series, XIY., 1879. G. Bossi, DeUe Opinioni di Leonardo da Vinei intomo 
aUa einometria de Corpi Umani, Milan, 1811. H. von GeymOller, La Vierge 
d railletf peinture attribute d Leonard de Vinci, in the Oaxette dee Beaux 
Arte for August, 1890. W. Koopman, Die Madonna von der Felegrotte in 
Parte und in London, in the Bepertorium fUr bildende Kunet, 1891, p. 858. 
On quadro di Leonardo da Vinci, note by O. von Fabriozy, in VArchiuio 
Storieo delP ArU, U, 888. G. Frizzoni, Leonardo da VineCe und Mane HoU 
bein^e deeJUngeren Hdndzeichnungen in Windsor, in the 2Meehr\ft f&r biU 
dende Kunet, Neue Folge, L, 9. J. W. von Goethe, Abendmahl von Leonardo 
da VineL G. Bossl, Del Cenaeolo di Leonardo da Vinci, Milan, 18ia Jo- 
achim Sighart, X«<mardo da Vinci und eein letstee Abendmahl, Munich, 1867.. 
H. Riegel, Ueber die DanteUung dee Abendmahlee, Leipsio, 1869. A Marks, 
St. Anne of Leonardo da Vinci, London, 188S. Transactions of the Boyal 
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THE richest gifts are occasionally seen to be showered, 
as by celestial influence, on certain human beings, 
nay, they sometimes supernaturally and maryellously 
congregate in one sole person ; beauty, grace, and talent be- 
ing united in such a manner, that to whatever the man thus 
favoured may turn himself, his every action is so divine as 
to leave all other men far behind him, and manifestly to 
prove that he has been specially endowed by the hand of 
God himself) and has not obtained his pre-emin^ice by 
human teaching, or the power of man. This was seen and 
acknowledged by all men in the case of Leonardo da Vinci, 
in whom, to say nothing of his beauty of ^rso n, which yet 
was such that it has never been sufficiently extolled, there 
was a grace beyond expression which was rendered manifest 
without thought or effort in every act and deed, and who 
. had besides so rare a gift of talent and ability, that to what- 
ever subject he turned his attention, however difficult, he 
presently made himself absolute master of it. Extraordi- 
nary power was in his case conjoined with remarkable facility, 
a mind of regal boldness and magnanimous daring ; his gifts 
were such that the celebrity of his name extended most 
widely, and he was held in the highest estimation, not in 
his own time only, but also, and even to a greater extent, 
after his death, nay, this he has continued, and will con- 
tinue to be by all succeeding ages. 
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Troly admirable^ indeed, and divinely endowed waa Leo* 
nardo da Vinci ; this artist was the son of Ser Piero da 
Vinci j'^^he woald withont donbt have made great progress 
in learning and knowledge of the sciences, had he not been 
BO versatile and changef al, bat the instability of his c hfirao^ 
ter cause d h im to undertake many things which having cogi-. 
menced he afterwards abandoned* In arithmetic, for ex- 
ample, he made such rapid progress in the short time 
during which he gave his attention to it, that he often con- 
founded the master who was teaching him, by the perpetual 
doubts he started, and by the difficulty of the questions he 
proposed. He also commenced the ^tudy of music, and re- ^ 
solved to acquire the art of plajdng the lute, when, being by 
nature of an exalted imagination and full of the most grace- 
ful vivacity, he sang to that instrument most divinely, im- 
provising at once the verses and the music. 

But, though dividing his attention among pursuits so ' 
varied, he never abandoned his drawing, and employed him# / 

self much in works of relief, that being the occupatio|L •"'^'^^ 
which attracted him more than any other. His father, Ser 
Piero, observing this, and considering the extraordinary 
character of his son's genius, one day took some of hia 
drawings and showed them to Andrea del Verrocchio, who 
was a very intimate friend of his, begging him earnestly to 
tell him whether he thought that Leonardo would be likely 
to secure success if he devoted himself to the arts of design. 
Andrea Verrocchio was amazed as he beheld the remarkable! ^^ 
commencement made by Leonardo, and advised Ser Piero to 
see that he attached himself to that calling, whereupon the 
latter took his measures accordingly, and sent Leonardo to 
study in the bottega or workshop of Andrea. Thither the 
boy resorted therefore, with the utmost readiness, and not 

> Leoiuurdo wm bom at th« OMtello of Vinci, Sfitr Bmpoli in the Val 
d*Anio in 1453. He was the natanl eon of Ser Piero Antonio da Vind, a 
notary to the Florentine Signoria. It is impossible to state with oertalnty 
whether Leonardo was legitimiied or not, but it is pvobable that he was« at 
an early age, although no doouments are in evidence. Leonardo was brought 
up in the house of his fiither, who nazxied four times. 
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only gaye his attention to one branch of art^ but to all the 
others^ of which design made a portion. Endowed with 
Buch admirable intelligence, and being also an excellent ge- 
ometrician, Leonardo not only worked in scnl ptay (haying 
execnEed^lsertain heads in terra -cottar^Sfwomen smiling, 
eyen in his first youth, which are now reproduced in gyp- 
sum, and also others of children which might be supposed to 
haye proceeded from the hand of a master) ; but in archi- 
tecture li kewise he prepared yarious designs for groun^^lans, 
an^S? construction of entire buildings : he too it was Vho, 
though still but a youth, first suggested the formation of a 
;>anal from Pisa to Florence, by means of certain changes to 
\y be effected on the riyer Arno.' Leonardo likewise made de^ 
-<\ signs for mills, fulling machines, and other engines, which 
'^were to be acted on by means of water ; but as he had re- 
Bolyed to make painting his profession, he gaye the larger 
portion of time to drawing from nature. He sometimes 
formed models of different figures in clay, on which he 
would arrange fragments of soft drapery dipped in plaster ;^ 
from these he would then set himself patiently to draw on 
yery fine cambric or linen that had already been used and 
rendered smooth, these he executed in black and white with 
the point of the pencil in a most admirable manner, as may 
be seen by certain specimens from his own hand which I 
haye in my book of drawings. He drew on paper also with 
so much care and so perfectly, that no one has oyer equalled 
him in this respect. I haye a head by him in chiaro-scuro, 
which is incomparably beautiful. Leonardo was indeed so 
imbued with power and grace by the hand of God, and was 
endowed with so manrellous a facility in reproducing hia 
conceptions ; his memory also was always so ready and so 
efficient in the seryice of his intellect, that in discourse he 



> In 1600, when we first hear of him m sindying thk problem, he wm forty- 
eight years old ; and in 1608 he went to the neighborhood of Piea to a oon)RiHa> 
tion for changing the coarse of the Amo (Milanesi abridged). Acoordiiisto 
Bottari this work was ezeonted abont two hundred yean later hj Yinoeoao 
Yiviani, a disciple of GklUea 

« Naturally these models ¥rere soon destroyed. 
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won all men by his reasonings, and confounded every antag- 
onist, however powerful, by the force of his argnments. 

This master was also frequently occupied with the con- 
struction of models and the preparation of designs for the 
removal or the perforation of mountains, to the end that 
they might thus be easily passed from one plain to another. 
By means of levers, cranes, and screws, he likewise showed | "^ 

how great weights might be raised or drawn ; in what man-r\ 
ner ports and havens might be cleansed and kept in order, '^'^^U'4^ 
and how water might be obtained from the lowest deeps. ^' 

From speculations of this kind he never gave himself rest,' 

* Leonardo ds Vinoi wu the most nnivenal genicw of the RezuuBsanoe, per-v ^ 
haps of «11 time. He was painter, sculptor, aiohiteot, engineer, mnaician, phi-  < * ^ 
loaofAier, ohemist^ botaniat, and geologiat, -Qe waa the first great link between 
Arohimed$s sfid the modem scientist. (See Draper's Intellectual Derelop- 
ment of Europe, IL , 269.) He was acquainted with the earth's annual motion, 
knew the laws of friction and the principle of Tiztnal velocities, studied the 
fidl of bodies and times of descent along inclined planes and circular area. 
He considered the laws of combustion and respiration, first explained the 
true nature of fossil shells, foreshadowed the hypothesis of the elevation of 
continents, suggested the use of steam as a motive power in navigation, and 
left a sketch of a steam-oannon in his Codex Mlaniictu. He (probably) 
studied anatomy under Marco della Torre, and we have some reason to believe 
that he was acquainted with the circulation of the blood. He helped the 
mathematician, Luca PMioli, in one of his works, and is rather doobtfnUy 
credited with inventing the i^braioal signs + and — . He collected plants, 
pressed them, and made herbaria; he also devised a method of taking 
leaf prints, which is in use to-day. In optics, heat, and magnetism, he is 
credited with important discoveries, including the invention of the camera 
obscnra* and the hydrometer. In physical geography and meteorology his 
achievements were no less wonderful, embracing studies upon magnetic at- 
traction and the eflTect of the moon on the tides. In pure mechanics he re- 
stored the laws of the lever. Big. Lombardini {DeW Origine e del Progreno 
delta Sciema idraiUiea, Milsn, 1872) considess him as the originator of the 9cU 
ence of hydraulics. His system for the canalisation of rivers is stiU of practi- 
cal value. The boring of tunnels, the erection of derricks and fortifications, 
apparatus for raising buUdings, all came in for a share of attention, and sketches 

* In Dr. Richter's Literary Works of Leonardo da Vinci, L, 44, note, proofs 
axe brought forward against the claim made for Leonardo, that he was the in- 
ventor of the camera obscnra. It is possible that he was the first to explain 
the action of the human eye. See Saggio deUe Opere di Leonardo da Vinei^ 
Ifilan, 1872. Leonardo is commonly credited with the invention of the aid to 
drawing, known as the vertical plane. See R von BrOoke in his BruchatUcke 
au$ der Theorie der bUdender KUtute^ Leipsic, 1877. 
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and of the results of these labours and meditations there are 
namberless examples in drawings, ftc.» dispersed among 
those who practise our arts : I hare myself seen veiy many 
of them. Besides all this he wasted not a little time, to 
the degree of even designing a series of cords, curiously in- 
tertwmed, but of which any separate strand may be distin- 
guished from one end to the other, the whole forming a 
complete circle : a very curiously complicated and exceed- 
ingly difScult specimen of these coils may be seen engraTed ;* 
in tiie midst of it are the following words : — Leanardus 
Vind AcculemiaJ^ Among these models and drawings there 

for them, with axpluiatory notei written backward In a orabbed hand, ttOl re- 
main. The breeoh-loading oannon which antedated Leonardo, was improved 
by him. The obeliaks on the Thames embankment, London, and at Oental 
Park, New York, were raised to position by a mechanism similar to that de- 
signed by Leonardo for precisely the same purpose. His machinery for rope- 
making (see Orothe, Leonardo da Vinei aU Ingenieur undPhUoKph, Beifin, 
1874) was Tery ingenioas, as were also his stone lawing-maohine, his roasting- 
jack, his oolor-grinding machine, his door-spring, and his wheelbaxtow. The 
automatic file-oatting machine inyented by Leonardo was a worthy predeces- 
sor of that which is in use to-day. This inrentor of labor-saving mechanisms 
was also a poet, a philosopher, and a student bf^the claitfSfl^in^-yetin spite 



of the almost world-embnMing reach of his speonlatians he seems to have " ; 
gaided painting as his work in life.** 

• Albert Dilrer made patterns for embroidery, or, as he oaUed them, ** the 
six knots.** They are the same pattern as in the designs made by Leonardo, 
or (see Dr. Richter) Diirer simply copied Leonscdo's ornaments, and, omtt- 
ting the inscription, added his own monogram. The decorations of the Taolted 
ceiling of the sacristy of Banta Maria delle Qraae resemble the meshes of a 
net. On this rery slight connection an attempt has been made to show that 
relations existed between Dilrer and Leonardo da VincL See Thansing's Dll- 
rer. For the deoorationt of 8. Maria delle Grasie, see O. Mongeri, VArU in 
JiUano^ p. 815. Original blocks for the twisted ornaments are preserved in 
the print room of the Bibliothdqne Nationale in Puis. Leonardo U credited 
with many engravings (see Gltfment*s Michti^Ange^ TJonard de Vinei, Ra- 
phael^ p. 881), but the Marohese O. D*Adda {Uonard d€ Vlnei la Gramre 
MUanaite et Pana»ant) only admits the authenticity of one engraving in the 
Briti>h Moaenm (profile of a boy), and one containing figures of horses, and 
beloniglig to Sig. Angioleni. of Milan. See also Milaneai, IV., 21, note 8. 

this soademy formed by Leonardo, Tery little is known ; but it is b^ 
by some critics that a large part of the scattered notes on all snbjeots 
Rch have oome down to us were lecture notes, and it is even thought that 
the Treatise on Painting was composed to aesist in teaching, but several par^ 
graphs on a single page refer to diilereiit subjects, and this wooM tend to dia> 
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is one, by means of which Leonardo often sought to prove 
to the different citizens — many of them men of great dis- 
cernment — ^who then governed Florence, that the church of 
San Giovanni in that city could be raised, and steps placed 
beneath it without injury to the edifice : he supported his 
assertions with reasons so persuasive, that while he spoke ^ 
the undertaking seemed feasible, although every one of his 
hearers, when he had departed, could see for himself thi^t 
such a thing was impossible* In conversation Leonardo was >1 
indeed so pleasing that he won the hearts of all hearers, and 
though possessing so small a patrimony only that it might 
almost be called nothing, while he yet worked very little, he - 
still constantly kept many servants and horses, taking extra* 
ordinary delight in the latter : he was indeed fond of all ani- 
mals, ever treating them with infinite kindness and consider- 
ation ; as a proof of this it is related, that when he passed 
places where birds were sold, he would frequently take them 
from their cages, and having paid the prioe demanded for 
them by the sellers, would then let them fly into the air, thus 
restoring to them the liberty they had lost." Leonardo was 
in all things so highly favoured by nature, that to whatever 

proTe the theory. Dr. Bichtcr hM aooompliBhed the cUffionlt work of ekad- 
fying these note^. Leonardo wh b evidently the head pjtbc Academy, and may 
have been the able pxofenor'm'li Bee M. bi^ment's JfUheCZnge^Xllonard ds 
Vtnei, Raphael Thia la prehabfy the fint reoorded instance of an institation 
of the kind. The artists were, howeTcr, nsnaUy members of a eompagnia d«* 
pitiori, whose object was to protect art interests in generaL The FabltrUM di 
San Luea, estabUshed in Rome in 1470, is an example of one of these associa- 
ttons. See M. Mftnts, Ze$ ArU d la Cour du Pap9$. 

• It is possible that Leonardo*s freeing the birds arose from another motive. 
Leonardo was intensely interested in their flight, and among his papers are 
many sketches of flying-machines and attempts to analyse aerial flight, indnd- 
ing the motion of the wings of birds, so that it is reasonable to snppoee that 
the birds ^diich were released assisted him in his inyestigations. In the Aero- 
nantical Annnal for 1806 there is an interesting article on Leonardo*s Treatise 
on the Flight of Birds ( Oodie§ smZ poIo dsgli mcmUI), which has been zeoently 
published in Paris (1888). See Bibliography. 

Examples are given In Dr. Riehter's literary Works of Leonardo da Vinoi 
of Leonardo's philosophical maxima, morals, polemics, specolations, stndiea 
on the life and habits of animala, fables, Jesta, and talea, letters aadnoteaon 
books and aathorai 
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he turned his thonghts, mind, and spirit^ he gave proof in 
all of snch admirable power and perfection, that whatever 
he did bore an impress of harmony, truthfulness, goodness, 
sweetness and grace, wherein no other man could ever equal 
him. 

Leonardo, with his profound intelligence of art, com- 
menced various undertakings, many of which he never com- 
pleted, because it appeared to him that the hand could never 
give its due perfection to the object or purpose which he 
had in his thoughts, or beheld in his imagination ; seeing 
/ / that in his mind he frequently formed the idea of some diffi- 
/ / 1 cult enterprise, so subtle and so wonderful that, by means 
I / of hands, however excellent or able, the full reality oould 
y' I never be worthily executed and entirely realized. His con- 
ceptions were varied to infinity ; philosophizing over natural 
objects ; among others, he set himself to investigate the 
properties of plants, to make observations on the heavenly 
bodies, to follow the movements of the planets, the varia- 
tions of the moon, and the course of the sun. 

Having been placed then by Ser Piero in his childhood 
with Andrea Verrocchio,* as we have said, to learn the art 
of the painter, that master was engaged on a picture the 
subject of which was San Giovanni baptizing Jesus Christ ; 
in this Leonardo painted an angel holding some vestments ; 
and although he was but a youth, he completed that figure 
in such a manner, that the angel of Leonardo was much 
better than the portion executed by his master, which 
caused the latter never to touch colours more, so much was 
he displeased to find that a mere child could do more than 
himself.^ 



t The date of Leonardo's entry into Vemochio's battega la unknown. He 
wai working there in 1476. Bee Milanesi, IV., 2S, note a 

^* The itory that Venooohio waa dieoooraged by hia papfl'a talent and 
abandoned painting is abeord, and finda ite ooonterpart in the legend that 
Franoia died of grief after seeing Raphael^s Saint Oeoilia. Leonardo waa 
admitted to the Guild of Flunters in 1473, or, aa AL dement woold hare na be* 
liere, in 1468, and in 1478 he had already reoeiTed an independent emnmisaion 
from the Signoria of Slorenoe. The painting of the angel in the AoadsBmy 
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Leonardo receiyed a commission to prepare the cartoon for 
the hangings of a door which was to be woven in silk and 
gold in Flanders, thence to be despatched to the king of 
Portugal ; the subject was the sin of oar first parents in 
Paradise : here the artist depicted a meadow in chiaro- 
scuro, the high lights being in white lead, displaying an 
immense yariety of yegetation and nnmerons animals, re- 
specting which it may be truly said, that for careful exe- 
cution and fidelity to nature, they are such that there is no . 
genius in the world, howeyer Ood-like, which could produce 
similar objects with equal truth. In the fig-tree, for ex- *^ 
ample, the foreshortening of the leayes, and the disposition 
of the branches are executed with so much care, that one 
finds it difScult to conceiye how any man could haye so 
much patience ; there is besides a palm-tree, in which the 
roundness of the fan-like leaves is exhibited to such admi- 
rable perfection and with so much art, that nothing short 
of the genius and patience of Leonardo could have effected 
it : but the work for which the cartoon was prepared was 
never carried into execution, the drawing therefore remained 
in Florence, and is now in the fortunate house of the illus- 
trious Ottaviano de' Medici, to whom it was presented, no / 
long time since, by the uncle of Leonardo. ^^ 

It is related that Ser Piero da Vinci, being at his country 
house, was there visited by one of the peasants on his estate, 
who, having cut down a fig-tree on his farm, had made a 
shield from part of it with his own hands, and then brought 

dfttos perhaps from 1480 to 1489. Dr. Biohter, Leonazdo da Vinoi, pi 7, 
uys that in the ** Baptum ** of Verrooohio not only the aagel aaoribed by 
Yasari to Leonardo, bat the eeoond angel, the Christ, and the background are 
painted in oil, a mediTini which Leonardo ahmya employed, while Verroochio 
invariably need Umpera. This ststement pushed to its logical oonolasion 
gives ns in the *' Baptism^* a work painted mainly by Leonardo da Vinci 
from the design of the older master. So mncb repainting has oocorred in the 
ease of nearly aU old pictures that it is slways difficult to arrive at hard-and- 
fast oondosiona, but no one can doubt that the immense capadty of the 
youthful Leonardo must have struck Venooohio and influenoed but cer- 
tainly not discouraged him. 
" This oartoon is lost. 
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it to Ser Piero, begging that he wonld be pleased to caiue 
the same to be painted for him in Florence. This the lat- 
ter yery willingly promised to do, the oonntryman having 
great skill in taking birds and in fishing, and being often 
very servioeable to Ser Piero in snch matters. Having 
taken the shield with him to Florence therefore, without 
saying any thing to Leonardo as to whom it was for, he de- 
sired the latter to paint something upon it. Accordingly, 
he one day took it in hand, bat finding it crooked, coarse, 
and badly made, he straightened it at the fire, and giving it 
to a tamer, it was broaght back to him smooth and deli- 
1 cately roanded, instead of the rude and shapeless form in 
/ which he had received it He then covered it with gyp- 
I sam, and having prepared it to his liking, he began to con- 
. sider what he coald paint upon it that might best and most 
efl!ectaally terrify whomsoever might approach it, prodao- 
ing the same effect with that formerly attribnted to the 
head of Medusa. For this purpose therefore, Leonardo car- 
ried to one of his rooms, into which no one but himself 
ever entered, a number of lizards, hedgehogs, newts, ser- 
pents, dragon-fiies, locusts, bats, glow-worms, and every 
other sort of strange animal of similar kind on which he 
could lay his hands; from this assemblage, variously 
adapted and joined together, he formed a hideous and ap- 
I palling monster, breathing poison and flames, and sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere of fire ; this he caused to issue 
from a dark and rifted rock, with poison reeking from the 
I cavernous throat, fiames darting from the eyes, and vapours 
rising from the nostrils in such sort that the result was in- 
deed a most fearful and monstrous creature : at this he 
laboured until the odours arising from all those dead ani- 
mals filled the room with a mortal fetor, to which the zeal 
of Leonardo and the love which he bore to art rendered him 
insensible or indifferent. When this work, which neither 
the countryman nor Ser Piero any longer inquired for, was 
completed, Leonardo went to his father and told him that 
he might send for the shield at his earliest convenience^ 
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Bince so far as he was ooncemed^ the work was finished ; 
Ser Piero went accordingly one morning to the room for 
the shield, and having knocked at the door, Leonardo 
opened it to him, telling him nevertheless to wait a little 
without, and having returned into the room he placed the 
shield on the easel, and shading the window so that the 
light falling on the painting was somewhat dimmed, he 
made Ser Piero step within to look at it. Bi;t the latter, 
not expecting any such thing, drew back, startled at the first 
glance, not supposing that to be the shield, or believing 
the monster he beheld to be a painting, he therefore turned 
to rush out, but Leonardo withheld him, saying: — The 
shield will serve the purpose for which it has been executed, 
take it therefore and carry it away, for this is the efl!ect it 
was designed to produce. The work seemed something more 
than wonderful to Ser Piero, and he highly commended 
the fanciful idea of Leonardo, but he afterwards silently 
bought from a merchant another shield, whereon there was 
painted a heart transfixed with an arrow, and this he gave 
to the countryman, who considered himself obliged to him 
for it to the end of his life. Some time after Ser Piero 
secretly sold the shield painted by Leonardo to certain mer- 
chants for one hundred ducats, and it subsequently fell into 
the hands of the Duke of Milan, sold to him by the same 
merchants for three hundred ducats.^ 

No long time after Leonardo painted an admirable picture 
of Our Lady,'' which was greatly prized by Pope Clement 
VIL; among the accessories of this work was a bottle filled 
with water in which some fiowers were placed, and not only 
were these fiowers most vividly natural, but there were 
dewdrops on the leaves, which were so true to nature that 
they appeared to be the actual reality. For Antonio Segni 

" It u hardljneoesaary to nj tbat this ihield if lost; it ii sappoMd to haye 
been painted in 1478. 

li This was the VUrge d la Garaf; In the serenteenth oenturj it was in 
the Vatican, but its present whezeabonts is not known. The painting of the 
same subject in the Villa Boighese is stated by Mr. Sidney Oolnn to be bj Lo- 
xensodiOradi 
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who was his intimate friend, Leonardo delineated on papeir 
a Keptnne^^ in his chariot drawn by sea-horses, and de- 
picted with so much animation that he seems to be indeed 
alive ; the turbulent waves also, the yarious phantasms sur- 
rounding the chariot, with the monsters of the deep, the 
winds, and admirable heads of marine deities, all contrib- 
ute to the beauty of the work, which was presented by 
Fabio Segni, the son of Antonio, to Messer Gioyanni 
Gaddi," with the following lines : 

PinxU Virgilitts UTeptunum, pinxU Homerua ; 

Dum maris undisoniper vadaflectii equo^ 
Mente qtHdem votes iUum oonspexU uierque, 

Vincitts ast ocuUa ; jureque vincii eos, 

Leonardo also had a fancy to paint the head of a Medusa 
in oil, to which he gaye a circlet of twining serpents by way 
of head-dress ; the most strange and extravagant inyention 
that could possibly be conceived : but as this was a work re^ 
quiring time, so it happened to the Medusa as to so many 
c^her of his works, it was never finished/' The head here 
Vydescribed is now among the most distinguished possessions 
in the palace of the Duke Gosimo, together with the half 
length figure of an angel raising one arm in the air ; this 
arm, being foreshortened from the shoulder to the elbow, 
comes forward, while the hand of the other arm is laid on 
the breast." It is worthy of admiration that this great gen- 

>« There in a rough sketch in bUok ohalk for a similAr rabjeot at Windeor. 
Bee I>r. Riohter, Leonardo da Vinot, p. 9. 

1* The Gaddi ooUeotton waa sold, and the whereabonta of these works is 
unknown. 

i« The head of the Medasa in the Uffizi is not by Leonardo, and was proba- 
bly painted from Vasari^s description, perhaps by one of the OaraccL Dr. 
Miindler snggesto the Milaneie Lomasso as the author of this work, and points 
out that it was ezeonted by a trained hand. In the cdleotion of drawings at 
Windsor and at Vienna are some charming arrangements of braided hair, 
which were possibly suggested by the Medusa with carls of Hts snskes, as de- 
scribed in the Odyssey. See Theodore Child's Wimples and Crisping-Pina^ 
pp. 108-5. 

" Milaufwi, VoL IV., p. 20, statea that a picture which was sold in Floniioe 
to a Buasian collector was claimed by the seller as being identical with the 
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iuB, desiring to give the utmost possible relief to the works 
executed bj him^ laboured constantly, not content with his 
darkest da^s^iass, to discorer the ground tone of others stilly 
darker ; thus he sought a black that should produce a deep'Sr j 
shadow, and be yet darker than all other known blacks, \ 
to the end that the lights might by these means be rendered I 
still more lucid, until he finally produced that totally dark V 
shade, in which there is absolutely no light left, and objects 1 
have more the appearance of things seen by night, than the \ 
clearness of forms perceived by the light of day, but all this j 
was done with the purpose of giving greater relief, and of / 
discovering and attaining to the ultimate perfection of art. 

Leonardo was so much pleased when he encountered faces 
of extraordinary character, or heads, beards or hair of un- 
usual appearance, that he would follow any such, more than 
commonly attractive, through the whole day, until the fig- 
ure of the person would become so well impressed on his 
mind that, having returned home, he. would draw him as 
readily as though he stood before him.'* Of heads thus ob» 

half-length figure of an angel xnentioiied by Yuan. The pictare waa 
greatly repainted and its aathenticity cannot be proved. There is a St. 
Jerome in the Vatican gallery believed to be authentic (see A. Ventnri, La 
OaUeria Vaticana, p. 16), which had strange adventnieB. Cardinal Fesoh 
found a portion of the picture, the torso, nsed as a box cover, and long after- 
ward discovered in a shoemaker's shop, the head which belonged to the torso. 
Pope Fins DL eventoally bought the picture, which is generally considered to 
be a youthful work of Leonardo. 

IB Many of Leonardo's sketches bear out this statement. Lomaszo, In hia 
Tr€Utaio deUa PUturay gives a ouzious anecdote of a supper which he himself 
attended. Leonardo had invited a nnmber of peasants, whom he amused by 
storiee until they were convulsed with laughter ; he then withdrew and pro- 
duced faces so distorted and comical that no one could look at them without 
laughter. MiImi^m^ IV., p. 27, note 2, dtes several engraved collections of 
these caricatures— one signed WeneeBloi HoUar.^ Boh.^ 1746 ; another signed 
Jaeobo Sandrari^ JSidrfMoius, 1654^ as also the reeueU engraved by le 0, de C, 
(Oomte de Gaylua), 1780. Leonardo was fond of attending executions to 
watch the facial contortions of criminals in their death-throes. His interest 
was probably largely anatomicaL In the ooUeotion of M. L^n BonnAt, at 
Ftois, there is an interesting study of a conspirator with a rope around his 
neck. 

Vasazi makes no mention of Leonardo's remarkable military maps, six 
d which ace in thefioyal Libmy at Windsor. InonCi repreaentiiigthd coon- 
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tained there exist many, both mascnline and feminine, and 
I I hare myself several of them drawn with a pen by his own 
' hand, in the book of drawings so frequently cited. Among 
these is the head of Amerigo Vespucci, which is a very beau- 
tiful one of an old man, done with charcoal, as also that of 
the Oypsy Captain Scaramuccia, which had been left by 
OianbuUari to Messer Donate Valdambrini, of Arezzo, 
Canon of San Lorenzo. A picture representing the Adora- 
tion of the Magi was likewise commenced by Leonardo, and 
is among the best of his works, more especially as regards 
the heads ; it was in the house of Amerigo Benci, opposite 
the Loggia of the Peruzzi, but like so many of the other 
works of Leonardo, this also remained unfinished.^* 
/ On the death of Gioyanni Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, in 
|/ the year 1493, Ludovico Sf orza was chosen in the same /ear 
I to be his successor, when Leonardo was invited with great 
\ honour to Milan by the Duke, who delighted greatly in the 
I music of the lute, to the end that the master might play be* 
/ fore him ; ** Leonardo therefore took with him a certain in- 

txy between Florence, PenigUK and Siena, the towns ue given in laoh debul 
that Areuo, Voiterra, Siena, etc., can be easily reoognited witiiont osing the 
text. Another ie of the Apennines to the east, and of the ooast about OX' 
neto to the west. Others are of the comae of the Amo, of the Pontine Manhes, 
the Volaoiaai Moantains, and the environs of Imola. They weie probably eie- 
onted when Leonardo was acting as engineer for GsBsar Borgia in 1503. 

>* This work, which is now in the Uffizi, is considered aathenfeie. It is 
painted in monochrome tempera (bisftre) npon wood on a getieo or chalk 
ground. Milanesi oonsideis Uiat it is the piotore oommenosd by Leonsxdo in 
14S1 for the monks of San Donate a Scopeto ontaide of Florenoe. Other oritios 
think it was ordered in 1478, for the ohapel of the Palaxn Veoohio. See MM. 
Laf enestre^s and Richtenberger*s Florenee^ p. 2). There has been oonaideiaUe 
oontroversy regarding the date of thii picture, which was never finished, and 
M. HAnta, VAge ePOr, p. 669, thinks it was not begun till toward 160Q. Pre- 
paratory drawings for it exist in the Louvre, the Galiohon eoUeofeioii, and at 
Oologne. 

A picture of the Annunciation (from Monte Oliveto), also in the Uflfad* 
variously attributed to Ridblfo Ghirlandajo and di Credi, is given hj De 
Liphart and Dr. Bode to Leonardo. If by the latter master it is a youthful 
work. Mr. Berenson in his catalogue attributes it to Leonardo's master An- 
drea del Verrocohio ; see The Florentine Painters of the Benaisaanoe, pi 180. 

** An aoonymoua author (see Dr. Biohter, Leonardo da Vinoi, p. 12) tells oi 
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strament which he had himself constrncted almost wholly 
of silver, and in the shape of a horse's head,* a new and fan- 

thftt Leonardo wm sent in 1483, with AUUnto Migliocotti, to take a Inte to 
the Dake of Milan. Thia Duke woold hare been Gian Galeazzo Sfona, not 
Lodoyico, and the date 1488 is more probable than ii Vasari*a later one of 14DS. 
By 1487 Leonardo was certainly settled in Milan. This letter first published 
by Amoretti is said by M Ravaisson (see Appendix) to be not in Leonardo's 
own handwriting, bnt whether a dictation or a forgery, it must directly or in- 
directly have been inspired by Leonardo. Such a letter could only have been 
inspired by the self-confidence or the exploits of a VincL M. C16ment gives 
1499 as the date of thia latter, bnt it was probably of a very much earlier time. 
It mna as follows : 

**MosT Illustbious Sighob, 

'* Having seen and snflSciently considered the works of all those who repute 
themaelTcs to be masters and inventors of instmments for war, and fonnd that 
the form and operation of these works are in no way different from those in 
common nse, I permit myself, without seeking to detract from the merit of 
any other, to make known to your Excellency the secrets I have discovered, at 
the same time offering, with fitting opportunity, and at your good pleasure, 
to perform all those things which, for the present, I will but briefly note be- 
low. 

** 1. I have a method of constructing very li^t and portable bridges, to be 
need in the pursuit of, or retreat from, the enemy, with others of a stronger 
sort, proof against fire or force, and easy to fix or remove. I have also means 
for burning and destroying those of the enemy. 

" 2l For the service of sieges, I am prepared to remove the water from the 
ditches, and to make an infinite variety of fascines, scaling-ladders, &a, with 
engines of other kinds proper to the purposes of a siege. 

**8. If the height of the defences or the strength of the position should be 
such that the plaoe cannot be effectually bombarded, I have other means, 
whereby any fortress may be destroyed, provided it be not founded on stona 

**4. I have also most convenient and portable bombs, proper for throwing 
showers of smsH missiles, and with the smoke thereof cansing great terror to 
the enemy, to his imminent loss and confusion. 

^*S. By means of excavations made without noise, and forming tortuous 

and nairrow ways, I have means of reaching any given (point ?) even 

though it be neoessary to pass beneath ditches or under a river. 

'*6. I can also construct covered wagons, secure and indestructible, 
which, entering among the enemy, will break the s trongest bodies of men ; 
and behind these the infantry can follow in safety and without impedi- 
ment 

** 7. I can, if needful, also make bombs, mortars, and field-pieoea of beauti- 
ful and useful shape, entirely different from those in common use. 

** SL Where the use of bombs is not practicable, I can make crossbows, man- 
gonels, ba3ists\ and other machines of extraordinary efficiency and quite out of 

* The Italian word tetehio should be translated sknlL 
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ciful form oalcnlated to give more force and sweetness to the 
sound. Here Leonardo surpassed all the musicians who had 
assembled to perform before the Duke ; '^ he was besides one 
of the best improvisatori in verse existing at that time, and 
the Duke> enchanted with the admirable conyersation of 
Leonardo, was so charmed by his varied gifts that he de- 
lighted beyond measure in his society, and prevailed on him 
to paint an altar-piece, the subject of which was the N^ativity 
of Ghrisfc, which was sent by the Duke as a present to the 

the common way. In fine, ae the oiroamstanoes of the csae shall demand, I 
can prepare engines of offence for all purposes. 

*^ 9. In case of the conflict having to be maintained at sea, I have methods 
for making numerous instruments, offensive and defensive, with vessels that 
shall resist the force of the most powerfol bombs. I can also make powder* 
or vapours for the offence of the enemy. 

" 10. In time of peace, I believe that I could equal any other, as regards 
works in srohitectore. I can prepare designs for buildings, whether public or 
private, and also conduct water from one place to another. 

** Furthermore, I can execute works in sculpture, marble, bnmxe, or terra- 
cotta. In painting also I can do what may be done, as well as any other, be lie 
who he may. 

** I can likewise undertake the execution of the bronae horse, whioh Is a 
monument that will be to the perpetual glory and immortal honor of my lord 
your father of happy memory, and of the illustrious house of Sforza. 

'* And if any of the above-named things shall seem to any man to be impos- 
sible and impracticable, I am perfectly ready to make trial of them in your 
BxcelIenoy*8 park, or in whatever other place you shall be pleased to commsad, 
oonmieuding myself to you with all possible humility.** 

(The trandation of this astonishing letter in whioh Leonardo quite simply 
and concisely offers the Arts of War and Peace, and promises to enlist them 
in the service of the house of Sforza, is taken from Mrs. Foster^s notes.) 

'> Milanesi cites from Amoretd, p. S3, a note signed Q. R., on page 28 of the 
Cfodex AtlanUcfta in the Ambrosian Library, which shows Leonardo's interest 
in the invention of mnsioal instruments. He also mentions a parchment (one 
•of the Trivulzi collection) containing a treatise on music, by a Florentine 
priest ; this traitato has a frontispiece which shows Leonardo himself with a 
lute (ehitarra) in his hand. See along description of this frontispieoe, Hihk- 
nesi, rv., p. 28, note 8. Certain miniatures in another IMvulsian codex ai« 
ascribed to Leonarda Milanesi gives them to Fra Antonio da Monxa. 
Dr. Richter suggests that an excellent reason for Leonardo's saying nothing of 
his music in the letter to Sf ona was the fact that he was sent by Lorenxo de^ 
Medici especially to take a lute to the Duke of Milan, and that therefore hie 
musical proficiency needed no proclaiming 
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I Emperor.^ For the Dominican monks of Santa Maria delle ] 

I Grazie at Milan^ he a lso painted a jLast Sappg l*, which is aj V 

I most beantifnl and a3EfflpaBIe"worl^Trtne heads of the 

; Apostles in this picture the master gave so mnch beanty and j 

majesty that he was constrained to leave that of Christ nn- ! 
finished,^ being convinced that he conld not impart to it 
the divinity which should appertain to and distinguish an 
image of the Bedeemer. But this work, remaining thus in K 
its unfinished state, has been ever held in the highest esti- l\ 
mation by the Milanese, and not by them only, but by f or« l 
eigners also : Leonardo succeeded to perfection in express- \ 
ing the doubts and anxiety experienced by the Apostles, and \ 
the desire felt by them to know by whom their Master is to 
be betrayed ; in the faces of all appear love, terror, anger, 
or grief and bewilderment, unable as they are to fathom the 
meaning of their Lord. Nor is the spectator less struck 
with admiration by the force and truth with which, on the 



>*Thia work has 

** Vuazi^B Btatement that Leonardo nover finished the head of Christ is fiidae, 
if taken in a literal sense. The ]Munter carried it at least as far as he did the 
other heads, but he undoubtedly felt that it nerer was, and never conld be, com* 
pleted to his own perfect satisfaction. Dr. Bichter believes that stodies of tha 
finished heads for the Matthew, Simon, and Jndas, can be recognized in the 
Windsor collection, and that the stndy for the Christ in the Brera is genuine ; 
its authenticity has been doubted, but from sn artistes point of view the draw- 
ing must be pronounced beautiful snd subtle enough to be an original and by a 
great master. There has been much controyersy regarding ten beads of Apostles 
at Weimar. They are larger than are the heads in the fresca They are in black 
chalk, whereas the original studies were cited by Lomaiso as in red chalk, and 
studies of the hands are to be seen on some of the same sheets with the heads. 
Thus although critics of known ability haye decided in their fayor, the balance 
of evidence seems to be agsinst them. Dr. Gustavo Frizzoni, VArch. Stor. dell 
Arte^ VII., 41-49, thinks they may perhaps be by Bolari If so, they are a val- 
uable contribution to the study of the picture. These Weimar heads are ar- 
ranged as follows : Saints Bartholomew, James (Minor), and Andrew together 
side by tide ; St. Matthew on a separate sheet ; St. Peter and Judas together ; 
Saints John, Thomas, and James (Major) together ; St Philip alone. There are 
pen-and-ink sketches by Leonardo in the Louvre, which probably refer to the 
LiMt Supper. Ono of them is a very interestingly composed group of nudea, 
five in number, at a table. There are two other pen sketches at Windsor, and 
a red chalk study of doubtful authenticity in the Academy at Yenioe. See 
Dr. Bichter^s Leonardo da Vinci, pp. 28^ 129. 
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other hand, the master has exhibited the impions determina- 
tioiiy hatred, and treachery of Judas. The whole work in- 
deed is ezecnted with inexpressible diligence even in its 

LOst minute part, among other things may be mentioned 
the table-cloth, the texture of which is copied with such ex- 
actitude, that the linen-cloth itself could scarcely look more 
real. 

It is related that the Prior of the Monastery was excoB- 
sively importunate in pressing Leonardo to complete the 
picture; he could in no way comprehend wherefore the 
artist should sometimes remain half a day together absorbed 
in thought before his work, without making any progress 
that he could see ; this seemed to him a strange waste of 
time, and he would fain haye had him work away as he 
could make the men do who were digging in his garden, 
never laying the pencil out of his hand. Not content with 
seeking to hasten Leonardo, the Prior even complained to 
the Duke, and tormented him to such a degree that the lat- 
ter was at length compelled to send for Leonardo, whom he 
courteously entreated to let the work be finished, assuring 
him neyertheless that he did so because compelled by the jj 

importunities of the Prior. Leonardo, knowing the Prince f 

to be intelligent and judicious, determined to explain him- 
self fully on the subject with him, although he had never 
chosen to do so with the Prior. He therefore discoursed 
with him at some length respecting art, and made it per- 
mifest to his comprehension, that men of genius 
^are sometimes producing most when they seem to be labour- 
ing least, their minds being occupied in the elucidation of 
Iheir ideas, and in the completion of those conceptions to 
'hich they afterwards give form and expression with the 
^and. He further informed the Duke that there were still 
wanting to him two heads, one of which, that of the Sav- 
iour, he could not hope to find on earth, and had not yet at- 
tained the power of presenting it to himself in imagination, } 
with all that perfection of beauty and celestial grace which 
appeared to him to be demanded for the due representation 
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of the Diyinity incarnate. The second head still wanting 
was that of Judas^ which also caused him some anxiety, since 
he did not think it possible to imagine a fonn of feature 
that should properly render the countenance of a man who, 
after so many benefits received from his master, had pos- 
sessed a heart so depraved as to be capable of betraying his 
Lord and the Creator of the world ; with regard to that sec* 
ond, however, he would make search, and, after all — if he 
could find no better, he need never be at any great loss, for 
there would always be the head of that troublesome and 
impertinent Prior. This made the Duke laugh with all 
his heart, he declared Leonardo to be completely in the 
rights and the poor Prior, utterly confounded, went away 
to drive on the digging in his garden, and left Leonardo in 
peace : the head of Judas was then finished so successfully, 
that it is indeed the true image of treachery and wickedness ; 
but that of the Redeemer remained, as we have said, in- 
complete. The admirable excellence of this picture, the 
beauty of its composition, and the care with which it was 
executed, awakened in the King of France,^ a desire to have 
it removed into his own kingdom, insomuch that he made 
many attempts to discover architects, who might be able to 
secure it by defences of wood and iron, that it might be 
transported without injury. He was not to be deterred by 
any consideration of the cost that might be incurred, but 
the painting, being on the wall, his Majesty was compelled 
to forego his desire, and the Milanese retained their pict- 
ure.* 

MFnaoiiL 

^ The Last Supper wm, Moordiiig to Imoa PiBoioU, oompletod in 1496, bnt 
H is impossible to lay when it was begun. Dr. Riohter snggesto that it wis 
oommeneed hiter than 14M. From a lettor of Lnckmoo Bfoms of Jmie SO, 
1407, it appears that the commission for the piotnre came both from him as 
Duke of Milan and from the monks of the oonvent 

Leonardo mixed his oolors with oil, a mediom which he did not yet f ally 
nnderstand, and his pnpil, Lomasso, tolls ns that already in his time ** the 
painting was completely mined ; '* when Vaaari saw it in 1566 it was cohered 
with spoto ; Bellotti repainted it in 1726, and Masia in 1770. Carlo Amoretti 
said that in 1804 it could only be distinguished when Tiewed from a distancOi 
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Lfthe same refectory, and wKile occupied with the Last 
^^^^ Supper, Leonardo painted the portrait of the above-named 
^fidke Ludoyico, with that of his firet-bom son, Maximil- 
ian : these are on the wall opposite to that of the Last Snp- 
per, and where there is a Crucifixion painted after the old 
manner. On the other side of the Dake is the portrait of 
the Duchess Beatrice, with that of Francesco, their second 

•11 detail being deitioyed when the piotnre was aeen near at band. The monki 
out a doorway thiongh the lower part of the freaoo, and when the refectory 
became a barracks the French dragoons pelted the aposties* heads with stonesL 
Since 1804 further restorations have taken place, and to-day our best knowl- 
edge of Leonardo's Last Bnpper as it originally existed can only be had 
through early copies. 

These copies abound ; nearly a century ago Boss! (11 Genacolo di Leo- 
nardo da Vinci) cited some fifty of them. Many of the <dd oopies are ai- 
tribated to Maioo d'Oggionno (d'Oggione, d'Uggioni), a pnpU of Leonarda 
There is one of these ancient oopies at Ponte a Oapriasca, near Lngana Sig. 
G. Friszoni {VArch. Star. delV Arte, 1890, p. 187) suggests 1520 as ito date. 
The very famous copy in the Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy, London, 
is said by Dr. Riohter (Leonardo da Vinci, p. 26) to be probably by Qian Pie- 
trini, also a pnpil of Leonardo. In the refectory of 8. Maria, with the origi- 
nal, is a copy by Antonio da Gessate, 1506, found in the Ospedale Maggiore, <tf 
Milan, and another by Oesare Magnis, the latter being probably of the epoch 
of Luini and Solari (see VAreK Stor, ddV Arte, IIL, p. 410). A relief by 
Tullio Lombardo, in 8. Maria del Mizmooli at Venice, has been recognised 1^ 
Sig. G. Frissoni {L'Arch. Stor. deW Arte, IL 134) as one of the earliest 
(free) copies of the C^nocoto. The famous engraving by Raphael Moigfaen 
(I8(X)), generally reputed to be the best substitute for the original, was, ao- 
oording to Dr. Richter (Leonardo da Vinci, p. 26), not copied by Morghen 
from the original, but tms executed in Florence from a drawing made in 
Milan by Teodoro Matteini, who was sent to Lombardy by the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany to make the study. Amoretti is sure that Msitstni, finding the orig- 
inal too badly injured lor possible transcription, based himself upon d^Oggi- 
onno*8 copy. Bernardino Luini, according to De Fsgave, made a oopy (since 
lost) for Louis XII., of France, and Rubens in turn oopied the piotoze, pat- 
ting much of his own manner into the rendering. 

The original, in spite of the destruction done to it by time and by m«n, 
remains, says Dr. Riohter, **the most perfect composition in the history of 
painting of all ages.** The same author finds that among all the precufson 
who had painted the same subject, Andrea dal Oastagno is the one who most in- 
fluenced Leonardo. See Dr. Riohter's comparison of the two artists and his 
descriptive analysis of the composition of the Cenaeolo in his Leonardo da 
Vinci, pp. 20-25, and especially his translation, on page 29, of Leonardo's own 
manuscript notes regarding the Last Bnpper, notes which were bequeathed in 
1876 by John Forster to the South Kensington Museum. 
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son : both of these princes were afterwards Dukes of Milan : 
the portraits are most admirably done.^ 

While still engaged with the paintings of /the refectory, 
Leonardo proposed to the Duke to cast a horse in bronze of 
colossal size, and to place on it a figure of the Duke,*^ by 
way of monument to his memory : this he commenced, but 
finished the model on so large a scale that it never could be 
completed, and there were many ready to declare (for the 
judgments of men are yarious, and are sometimes rendered 
malignant by enyy) that Leonardo had begun it, as he did 
others of his labours, without intending ever to finish it. 
The size of the work being such, insuperable difficulties 
presented themselves, as I have said, when it came to be 
cast ; nay, the casting could not be effected in one piece, and 
it is very probable that, when this result was known, many 
were led to form the opinion alluded to above, from the fact 
that so many of Leonardo's works had failed to receive com^ 
pletion. But of a truth, there is good reason to believe that \ 
the very greatness of his most exalted mind, aiming atj ' 
more than could be effected, was itself an impediment ; per- 
petually seeking to add excellence to excellence, and per- 
fection to perfection ; this was, without doubt, the true 
hindrance, so that, as our Petrarch has it, the work was re- 
tarded by desire. All who saw the large model in clay which 

M Xhifl CraoifizMm, dated 1496, !■ hj GioTanni Donato Montoifano. Leo- 
' naxdo is bdieTed to haTe painted at left and right of tho lower portion of thia 
piotare, the portnite of Lodovioo Sfona, bis wife Beatrice d'Este, two of 
their ehildren, and Tariooa nints (see the oarions article, with reproduotionSi 
In PArchMo SUtrico deW Arte for Jannary-April, 3896). The above- 
nentioned portiaite have been nearly e&ced by time and dampnenk 

There are two fine heads in the Ambxoeian library which are attributed to 
Leonazdo. This attribution is refused by Moielli, who ascribes the portrait 
of the woman to Ambrogio de Predis. Burokhardt (edited by Dr. Bode) en- 
thusiastically gives this latter portrait, which has been called Bianca Maria 
Bfona, to Leonardo. M. HOnts agrees with this ascription, as also with the 
belief that it represents rather some other prinoess than the Sf orca. M. 
Hants also aooepts the to-called Belle Ferronni^re of the Louyre as an origi- 
nal Leonaido. 

** A statiMi Ihatii, ol Fnaomoo Bfonii father of the reigning Dnke, Im* 

dovioo. 
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Leonardo made for this work, declared that they had neTer 
eeen anything more beautif al or more majestic ; this model 
remained as he had left it until the French, with their King 
Louis, came to Milan, when they destroyed it totally.^ A 
small model of the same work, executed in wax, and which 

I'j ** No other artist^B works have suffiued from Baoh a triple tngedy as 



Vl Bolted in the soooeBBive deBtractkm of Leonardo^B three znaaterpieoeB, thA 
h Cenaeolo^ the cartoon of the Battle of Anghiari^ and the equestrian statoe 
/ of Franoesco Sforza. The latter, which waa the work of many years, waa 
I apparently commenced shortly after the artist's arriTal in Milan, and was th« 
Bnbjeet of many sketches in the flat and in relief (wax and day) by T^BonaidoL 
According to M. Mttnta, one of the latter may be that existing in the ooUeo- 
tion of Madame Bdonard Andr6e, of Paris. As for the former, a sketch in 
the Cfodez Atlantieutt and another in the Ambroaian Library, have been ang- 
gested as possible designs for the Sforsa, while Messrs. Gonrajod and MozeUi 
had a long contiovetsy regarding a pen stix^ in the Munich coUeotions. ISie 
latter, representing a mounted warrior^ii^ampling upon a fBllen man, waa by 
M. Courajod attributed to Da Vinpi't by Morelli to Antonio del PcJlajnolo. 
The Windsor collection of sl^t^^es contains many studies, not only for tha 
horse and rider but for th^^todestal, together with manuscript notes regard- 
ing both of the above ydoonceming also the casting of the statue ; the latter 
was to have been d^»le in three separate pieces. For interesting notes regard- 
ing bronse-casting and gun-founding see Dr. J. P. Bachter's Literary Works 
of Leonardo da Vinci, IL, pp. 20-&L In all of the studies except the one at- 
tributed by Morelli to PoUaJuolo, and catalogued as by the latter (see Italian 
Masters), the horse is walkbg, as in the statues of Gattamelata at Padua and 
CoUeone at Venice (see reproduction by Dr. Richter, op. ett., page S5 of the 
sketch, which from the copious manuscript notes regarding it, he oonriders to 
have been the one adopted). 

Dr. Richter believes that Leonardo took part in some quite early competi- 
tion for this statue, in which PoUajnolo bIpo probably competed, and that 
the statement of Sabba da Gastiglione, that Leonardo devoted sixteen years 
to it, mesns only that sixteen years elapsed between the competition and the 
final setting up of the model. This colossal model for the statue, which if 
completed would have been twenty-six and a half feet high, was in ten yeara 
after its commencement snflioiently advanced to adorn the festival held at the 
marriage of Bianca Maria Bf orsa with Maximilian of Germany. The fsU of 
Ludovico Sforsa put an end to work on the statue, and although Louis XIL 
admired the latter greatly, his Gascon cross-bowmen are said to have made a 
target of it. They could hardly have destroyed it, since afterwards the Duke 
of Ferrara tried vainly to obtain the model for his own uses. At all eventa 
it finally disappeared, either at once or under the gradual effect of time and 
' weather. If it had been spared, the Gafttamelata of Donatello and the Col- 
leone of Verrocchio would together with it have shown us Benaissanoe sculp- 
ture of the first, second, and third periods aa applied to oolossal equestriaa 
•tatuea. 
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was considered perfect, was also lost, with a book containing 
studies of the anatomy of the horse, which Leonardo had 
prepared for his own use. He afterwards gave his attention, 
and with increased earnestness, to the anatomy of the hu- 
man frame, a study wherein Messer Marcantonio della Torre, 
an eminent philosopher, and himself, did mutually assist 
and encourage each other.^ Messer Marcantonio was at 
that time holding lectures in Pavia, and wrote on the same 
subject ; he was one of the first, as I have heard say, who 
began to apply the doctrines of Oalen to the elucidation of 
medical science, and to diffuse light oyer the science of 
anatomy, which, up to that time, had been involved in the^ 
almost total darkness of ignorance. In this attempt Marc* 
antonio was wonderfully aided by the genius and labour of 
Leonardo, who filled a book with drawings in red crayons> 
outlined with the pen, all copies m,ade with the utmost care j 
[from bodies] ^ dissected by his own hand. In this book he 
set forth the entire structure, arrangement, and disposition 
of the bones, to which he afterwards added all the nerves, 
in their due order, and next supplied the muscles, of which 
the first are affixed to the bones, the second give the power 
of cohesion or holding firmly, and the third impart that of 
motion. Of each separate part he wrote an explanation in 
rude characters, written backwards and with the left-hand, so 
that whoever is not practised in reading cannot understand 
them, since they are only to be read with a mirror.*^ Of 



^ 



** Dr. Biehter (literary Works, eta, IL 106), is luuUe to dlioover any 
meotion of deUa Torre in the muuuoripts of Leooaxdo, althonsh he thinks it 
not impoesible that the two may have worked together. This fsmons anatiK 
mist, a Veronese, died when only thirty years old. 

*• At this point the original of Vaaari lacks a word to make sense of his 
■entenoe, and Milanesi has suggested the words *^ hnman bodies,*' corpi hu- 
mani, which the translator has interoalated. 

>i Paoioli, who was probably the first to comment npon Leonardo's reversed 
method of writing, mentions it in his 2>0 DMna Proportions^ Venice, 1609, 
saying also that Leonardo drew with his left hand. Padoli was accustomed 
to read the reversed writing by turning the paper aronnd and looking through 
it Dr. Riehter is of opinion that a mirror is too fatiguing to be advis- 
able. He also notes the fact that in ahnost all of Leonardo's antbentioated 
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^ \ these anatomical drawings of the human form,'* a great 
^ part is now in the pouuesuiun of Meuijer Francesco da Melzo," 
a Milanese gentleman, who, in the time of Leonardo, was a 
child of remarkable beauty, much beloved by him, and is 
now a handsome and amiable old man, who sets great store 
by these drawings, and treasures them as relics, together 
with the portrait of Leonardo of blessed memory.^ To all 
who read these writings it must appear almost incredible 
that this sublime genius could, at the same time, discourse, 
as he has done, of art, and of the muscles, nerves, veins, and 
every other part of the frame, all treated with equal dili- 
gence and success. There are, besides, certain otiier writ- 
ings of Leonardo, also written with the left-hand, in the 
possession of N. N.,'*' a painter of Milan ; they treat of 
painting, of design generally, and of colouring." This 
artist came to see me in Florence no long time since ; he 
then had an intention of publishing this work, and took it 
with him to Bome, there to give this purpose effect, but 
what was the end of the matter I do not know. 

dzawings, whereTer they are shaded, the strokeB lie downward (from leffe to 
right), aa if they were drawn with the left hand. It hai been nigi^ted that 
Leonardo adopted this peooliar form of writing to make the publication of 
the notes difficult. Leonardo, however, wished to have his writings known 
and read, though not of course in tlie form in which they have oome down to 
us, and his writing backward was begun when he was a young man. Tho 
orthography of Leonardo was also peculiar, snd he used many abbrenriatioiia ; 
occasionally he wrote in the ordinary way. 

* The name of the painter is omitted in the original woik of VassrL It 
was probably Anrelio LuinL 

*> Many of the anatomical studies are in England. Leonardo's manuscript 
treatise on the anatomy of the horse easts in part in the Queen*s Library aft 
Windsor. Some of his other anatomical drawings have been preaerred and 
are far superior to the engrayings in the scientifie books of the time. The 
celebrated surgeon, William Hunter, said, *'I am fully persuaded that Leo- 
nardo was the best anatomist at that time in the world.** Blumenbach alao 
esteemed the drawings highly. 

** Melzi was also a pupU of Leonardo, painting well though not frequently. 
A colossal Madonna in fresco, at Vaprio, a palace of the MeLd family, is at- 
tributed to him. 

** The latest modem oriticiBm is disposed to aoeept the drawing in theBoyal 
Library at Turin as the only antbentio and original portrait of Tiftonardo, 

•• See BibUography. 
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But to return to the labours of Leonardo. During his 
time the King of France came to Milan,^ whereupon he 
(Leonardo) was entreated to prepare something yerj ex- 
traordinary for his reception. He therefore constructed a 
lion, and this figure, after having made a few steps, opened 
its breast, which was discovered to be entirely filled full of 
lilies. While in Milan, Leonardo took the Milanese Salai'' [ , 
for his disciple; this was a youth of singular grace and | V 
beauty of person, with curled and waving hair, a feature of ^^ 
personal beauty by which Leonardo was always greatly 
pleased. This Salai he instructed in various matters relat- 
ing to art, and certain works still in Milan, and said to be 
by Salai, were retouched by Leonardo himself. ^ 

Having returned to Florence^ he found that the Servite . 
Monks had commissioned Filippino to paint the altar-piece / [/ '^/>^ 
for the principal chapel in their church of the Nunziata, ;' 
when he declared that he would himself very willingly have'' 
undertaken such a work. This being repeated to Filippino, 
he, like the amiable man that he was, withdrew himself at 
once, when the Monks gave the picture to Leonardo. And 
to the end that he might make progress with it, they took 
him into their own abode with all his household, suppljring 
the expenses of the whole, and so he kept them attending on 
him for a long time, but did not make any commencement ; 
at length, however, he prepared a cartoon, with the Ma- / 
donna, Sant' Anna, and the infant Christ, so admirably de- \ / 
picted that it not only caused aatonishment in every artist \ ' 
who saw it, but, when finished, the chamber wherein it 
stood was crowded for two days by men and women, old and 

** Aocoiding to Lomazzo this was FnmoiB L He oame to Milan in 1515. 

^ SaUdno lather ; he waa both aoholar and aerrant ol Leonardo. SeveEal of 
hia piotnrea are in the Brera gaUery. 

M Iq the year 1499, when Lndoyioo Sfona lost hia dnohy, Leonaxdo, after 
Tiaiting Mantna and Venioe, returned to Florence with the mathematician Fra 
Lnoa Paoioli, and there made the designa for the tnatiae De Divina Propor- 
tione, Paoioli lived in Milan from 1496 to 1499 on terma of intimaoy with 
Leonardo da Vinci, and Meaara. Crowe and OaTalcaaelle anggeat that Leo- 
nardo may have obtained aome of hia acientific knowledge ffaoL Fiero della 
Franoeaoa through PMnoli; aeo their Hiatory of Fainting in Italy, IL 687. 
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jonn g; a> e(MioonrBe> in short, sach as one sees flocking to 

SLOBt solemn festivals, all hastening to behold the won- 
prodaoed by Leonardo, and which awakened amaze- 
in the whole people. Nor was this without good 
canse, seeing thai iii the conntenance of that Virgin there 
is all the simplicity and loveliness which can be conceived 
as giving grace and beauty to the Mother of Christ, the 
artist proposing to show in her the modesty and humility of 
the virgin, filled with joy and gladness as she contemplates 
the beauty of her Son, whom she is tenderly supporting in 
her lap. And while Our Lady, with eyes modestly bent 
down, is looking at a little San Giovanni, who is playing 
with a lamb, Sant' Anna, at the summit of delight, is ob- 
serving the group with a smile of happiness, rejoicing as 
she sees that her terrestrial progeny have become divine.; 
all which is entirely worthy of the mind and genius of Leo- 
nardo : "^ this cartoon was subsequently taken to France, as 
will be related hereafter.^ Leonardo then painted the por; 

** M. Mtknts, VAgt ^Or^ p. 796, oondden th»t this cartoon isidentioalirith 
the Bt. Anne of the Louvre, and that the cartoon in the Diploma GaUery of 
the Royal Academy, London, is an eazUer atndy with Taxiations for this same 
cartoon. Other critics, among them Dr. Biohter, consider the London eram- 
ple to be the work mentioned by Vasari Evidently both compositions are 
sufficiently idmilar to refer to the text of the author ; see note 52 and also ** a 
Cartoon by Leonardo" in the Mafjazine of Art, VIL, p. 448. Mr. Bernard 
Berenson, in his Flofcntine Painters of the B«naisaance (New York, 1886), 
catalogues the St. Anne of the Louvre as *' in part " by Leonardo, and ascribes 
the London cartoon to him unqualifiedly. Mr. Berenson, whose essay upon 
da Vinci is admirable though short, attributes to the painter the Annnneuk- 
tion in the Louvre numbered 1,265, and in Borne a portrait of a girl (Donna 
Lauia Minghetti). He also adds to his list of attributions, though this time 

r^th a question mark, the wax head of a Girl in Lille, see Verroochio^B Lifa^ 
«o The Vierge aux Boeher$ (not mentioned by Vasari) " marics an epoch in 
{ 4he annah of Florentine art Here Leonardo has broken with the traditional 
iiardness and dryness of contemporaneous easel pictures.** The Louvre and 
* >the National GaUery both possess examples of this picture, and there has been 
Ij I almost unending controversy as to which of the two is by the hand of Leo- 
nsirdo. The balance of criticism is in favor of the one in the Louvre, which is 
j harder in outline and more severe in character than the other. Both pictnrei 
^ have a pedigree ; that of the Louvre has oome down from the epoch and col- 
( lections of Francis L ; the one in the National GaUery is proved by SigL 
Emitio Motta (Ambrogio Freda e Leonardo da Vinei) to have stood at one 
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trait of Gineyra, the wife of Amerigo Benci^^ a most beaa- 
tif ul things and abandoned the commission entrnsted to him 
by the Servite Monks who once more confided it to Filip- 
pinOy bat neither conld the last-named master complete it, 
becanse his death superrened before he had time to do so.^ 
For Francesco del Giocondo, Leonardo undertook to 
paint the portrait of Mona Lisa, his wife, bat, after loiter- 
ing 0yer it for four years, he finally left it unfinished. 
This work is now in the possession of King Francis of 
France, and is at Fontainebleau.^ Whoeyer shall desire to 



time in the chnroh of San Fbuioeeoo at Milan. Big. Frinoni beUeree that 
the piotnxe in the National Gallery is a rtpliea^ made to stand in the ohoroh 
and take the place of the original after the latter had heen removed and 
■ent to France. Some Gtoiman orition — Paeaayant, Waagen, Mailer- Walde 
— ^have doubted the genoineneM of the Vierffe aux Soehet%, but Herr MuUer- 
Walde now appean to agree with M. MOnti that the picture antedates Leo- 
nardo's departure (from Florence) for Milan.* The latter critio says that in 
the So€ker§ piotnie, when it is compared with the Oena or the SanC Anna^ 
Leonardo seems a primittTe master and "ahnost his own precursor ** (quoH 
preeunore di §e sUno). M. MQnta agrees with M Anatole Gmyer that the 
work in the National OaUery was painted nnder the direction of Leonardo, 
and that it is ^osfoeo, while the one in the Louvre is hard and severe {duro 
d*aspetto t di tone aapro). Dr. Biohter (see his Italian Art in the National 
Gallery) compares the two pictures of the Vierge aux Rocheru The evidence 
seems to him to be in favor of the authenticity of the one in the Lonvre. The 
picture bought by Lord Suffolk was undoubtedly (see Motta as noted above) 
that cited by Lomazzo as an original da Vinci and as located at the end of the 
sixteenth century in the church of San Francesco at Milan. It was bought 
as a copy, in 1790, by the painter Hamilton. See also Dr. Gustavo Frizzoni, 
GatetU d€9 Beaux ArtM^ 1^ p. 380. The two fine angels which stood at the 
sides of the National Gallery picture when it was in San Franoesoo at Milan 
passed into the collection of the Duca Melzi in that city. 

«i Nothing is proved regarding the whereabouts of the Ginevra ; for contro- 
versial details see Milanesi, VoL IV., p. 89, note 2 ; also Die OraphiKhen 
KUiuie^ VoL XV., 1899, in which Dr. Bode, agreeing to the attribation to the 
youthful Leonardo of a portrait of a young girl in the Liechtenstein collec- 
tion at Vienna, thinks it may be the Ginevra de* Benci. Sig. Gustavo UzieUi, 
in his Leonardo da Vlnei e ire gentildonne del Secolo XV. (published at Pi- 
nerolo in 1890), treats of Beatrice d'Bste, Cecilia Gallerani, and Lncrezia 
CrivellL 

** It was completed by Pietro Pemgino, see the life of that painter. 

** Probably the most famous portrait in the world is that called the Mona 
Lisa (Madonna Lisa) and slso La Giooonda of Leonardo da Vinci It is in 
the Lonvze, and is the portrait of Lisa di Anton Maria di Noldo Gherardini, 
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see how far art can imitate nature^ may do so to perfection 
in. this head; wherein every peculiarity that could be de- 
picted by the utmost subtlety of the pencil has been faith- 
fully reproduced. The eyes have the lustrous brightness 
and moisture which is seen in life, and around them are 
those pale, red^ and slightly liyid circles, also proper to 
nature, with the lashes, which can only be copied, as these 
are, with the greatest difficulty ; the eyebrows also are rep- 
resented with the closest exactitude, where fuller and where 
more thinly set, with the separate hairs delineated as they 
issue from the skin, every turn being followed, and all the 
pores exhibited in a manner that could not be more natural 
than it is : the nose, with its beautiful and delicately rose- 
ate nostrils, might be easily believed to be alive ; the mouth, 
admirable in its outline, has the lips uniting the rose-tints 
of their colour with that of the face, in the utmost perfec- 
tion, and the carnation of the cheek does not appear to be 
painted, but truly of flesh and blood : he who looks ear- 
nestly at the pit of the throat cannot but believe that he sees 
theji^ating of the pulses, and it may be truly said that this 
i^rkis painted in a manner well calculated to make the 
coldest master tremble, and astonishes all who behold it, 
however well accustomed to the marvels of art. Mona Lisa 

married in 1496, m third wiffe of Franceaoo di Bartolommeo di Zaaobi del Gio- 
oonda Leonardo la said to have worked upon this piotnre fonr yean (1500 to 
1604). Evidently he found in the Giooonda ejcaotly that type which was moil 
aympathetio and interesting to him, for the Lisa is the incarnation of the 
Leonardesqae smile, a smile of eyes and month, and first set npon canvas in all 
its subtlety by Leonardo after other painters had been content to make a por- 
trait simply grave and lifelike, that is to say, to record the abiding where Leo- 
nardo strove to perpetuate the evanescent We must not forget, however, 
that though this is a supersubtle rendering of it, the Leonardesqne imila^ 
which meets us throughout the north of Italy npon the canvases of a whole 
school, is found also upon the features of the statue of David, sculptured by 
Leonardo*s master, Verrooohio. The portzait in the Pitti Galksy, of Florence, 
called Jja Ifon<ica, has been endlessly discussed. Dr. Bode attributes it to 
Frandabigio, Horelli to Perugino. Big. Enrico Ridolfi {VAreh, Btor, delP 
Arte, 1891, p. 440) declares that none of the recent attributions are well 
founded, and retains the attribution to Leonazdo until some real proof to the 
eontrary is advanced. 
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was exceedingly beantif nl^ and while Leonardo was painting 
her portrait, he took the precaution of keeping some one 
constantly near her, to sing or play on instruments, or to 
jest and otherwise amuse her, to the end that she might 
continue cheerful, and so that her face might not exhibit 
the melancholy expression often imparted by painters to the 
likenesses they take. In this portrait of Leonardo^ on the 
contrary, there is so pleasing an expression, and a smile so 
sweet, that while looking at it one thinks it rather diyine 
than human, and it has ever been esteemed a wonderful 
work, since life itself could exhibit no other appearance. 

The excellent productions of this divine artist ^ had so 
greatly increased and extended his fame, that all men who . 
delighted in the arts (nay, the whole city of Florence) were 
anxious that he should leaye behind him some memorial of 
himself, and there was much discussion everywhere in re- 
spect to some great and important work to be executed by 
him, to the end that the commonwealth might have the! 
glory, and the city the ornament, imparted by the genius, ; 
grace, and judgment of Leonardo, to all that he did. At 
that time the great Hall of the council had been constructed 
anew, the architecture being after designs by Oiuliano da 
San Gallo, Simone PoUaiuoli, called Cronaca, Michelagnolo 

** Dr. Bichter beUeves (see LeoDazdo da Vinoi, p. 71) that a relief of two 
naked youths in the Palazzo Oommnnale of Pistoja, dated 149i, beaza the 
■tamp of Leonardo's style, and thinks he had a share in the design, perhaps in 
the execution. The anther feels that intrigue and jealousy on the part of 
other artists had much to do with Leonardo's receiving so little enoourage- 
ment to remain in Florence and Rome. Dr. Bichter is probably right, and 
would no doubt willingly add that Leonardo's impatient spirit of inquiry 
conduced to his material unsuccess, for materially we must admit that he was 
far less successful than he deserved to be. CsBsar Borgia, as may be seen 
from his orders to his Ueutenants, seems to have yalued his great engineer 
highly, but his service was short Both Leonardo's ducal patrons, Valentinois 
and Sforca, failed utterly, and if Ludovioo Sforza at Loches was a prisoner, 
Leonardo at Amboise must have sometimes felt like an exile, in spite of the 
favor of King Francis, for no laurels of Milan or of France ever seemed quite 
so green to a Tuscan as those which grew by the Amo. It is poetical justice 
that the nation which has been most progressive in the modem arts should 
have harbored Leonardo, and should have the largest present material inherit- 
ance of the works of this most advanced of aU the sons of Florence. 
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Buonarroti, and Baccio d' Agnolo, as will be related in the 
proper place. The building haying been completed with 
great rapidity, as was determined between the Oonfaloniere 
and the more distinguished citizens, it was then commanded 
by public decree that Leonardo should depict some fine work 
therein. The said hall was entrusted, accordingly, to that 
master by Piero Soderini, then Gonfaloniere of Justice, and 
h&, yery willing to undertake the work, commenced a car- 
^on^ in the very hall of the Pope, an apartment so called, 
Santa Maria No?ella. Herein he represented the History 
of Niccold Piccinino, Captain-General to the Duke Filippo 
of Milan, in which he depicted a troop of horsemen fightmg 
around a standard, and struggling for the possession thereof. 
This painting was considered to be a most excellent one, 

** Sereral so-oalled oopiei of the oartoon exist. One, s painting, registered 
in ui inventory of 16S6, as by Leonardo himself. Milanesi, wlio discovered it 
in the Gkiardaroba, does not believe in its authentidlfy. A second is an en- 
graving made in 155S. Another is an engraving by Bdelinok from a very free 
rendering by Rnbens^ These all differ, as do still others which sie daimed as 
oopies. Mannsoript notes by Leonardo referring to the painting of battles 
still exist. 

This short-lived oartoon was one of the epoch-making works of the Renais- 
sanoe, and divided with Michelangelo's battle of Pisa the attention of all 
Florence. The great haU of the Five Hundred waa to have been adorned 
by these two works, but the Republican spirit, which inspired and hastened 
the building of the hall and dictated the subjects of the cartoons, waa wholly 
hateful to the Medici princes, who, shortly after the Sola was buUt, returned 
to Florence and ruled it. Both the paintings and the drawings of Leonardo 
and Michelangelo disappeared, and the hall was completely altered and painted 
with subjects referring to the reigning family. How much this anti-repubh- 
'can feeling of the Medici may have had to do with so complete a disappearance 
of all souvenirs of Soderini's government will never be known. 

Leonardo, as usual, aeenu to have tried a new medium (encanstie) in the ex- 
ecution of the cartoon, and to have regretted his experiment It was painted 
1503 to 1505, and in 1518 enough of it was still existing to be worth protecting, 
since certain moneys were spent by the city at that time for its preservation 
from injury at the hands of visitors to the palace^ In May, 1606, Leonardo 
was called to Milan by Charles d^Amboise, the governor of that city for King 
Louis XIL, and went there with the permission of the Signory for absence 
during a fixed period of tame. Later this leave of absence waa extended by 
special request of the King, and afterward we hear nothing further of the car- 
toon or painting in the Palazzo Publico. See Milanesi, IV., 48-45, notei for 
copious details regarding the contracts, pennissiona, eta 
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eyincing great mastery in the admirable qualities of the com- 
position, as well as in the power with which the whole work 
is treated. Among other peculiarities of this scene, it is to 
be remarked that not only are rage, disdain, and the desire 
for revenge apparent in the men, but in the horses also ; 
two of these animals, with their fore-legs intertwined, are 
attacking each other with their teeth, no less fiercely than 
do the cavaliers who are fighting for the standard. One of 
the combatants has seized the object of their strife with 
both hands, and is urging his horse to its speed, while he, 
lending the whole weight of his person to the effort, clings 
with his utmost strength to the shaft of the banner, and 
strives to tear it by main force from the hands of four others, 
who are all labouring to defend it with uplifted swords, 
which each brandishes in the attempt to divide the shaft 
with one of his hands, while he grasps the cause of conten- 
tion with the other. An old soldier, with a red cap on his 
head, has also seized the standard with one hand, and rais- 
ing a curved scimitar in the other, is uttering cries of rage, 
and fiercely dealing a blow, by which he is endeavouring to 
cut off the hands of two of his opponents, who, grinding 
their teeth, are struggling in an attitude of fixed determina- 
tion to defend their banner. On the earth, among the feet 
of the horses, are two other figures foreshortened, who are 
obstinately fighting in that position ; one has been hurled 
to the ground, while the other has thrown himself upon 
him, and, raising his arm to its utmost height, is bringing 
down his dagger with all his force to the throat of his 
enemy ; the latter, meanwhile, struggling mightily with 
arms and feet, is defending himself from the impending 
death.^ It would be scarcely possible adequately to describe 
the skill shown by Leonardo in this work, or to do justice 
to the beauty of design with which he has depicted the war- 
like habiliments of the soldiers, with their helmets, crests, 
and other ornaments, infinitely varied as they are ; or the 
wonderful mastery he exhibits in the forms and move- 

^ YMtri desoribM only a part of the oaftoon, the Battle fat the Standard. 
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ments of the horses ; these animals were^ indeed, more admi« 
rablj treated by Leonardo than by any other master ; the 
muscular development, the animation of their movements, 
and their exquisite beauty, are rendered with the utmost 
fidelity. 

It is said that, for the execution of this cartoon, Leonardo 
caused a most elaborate scaffolding to be constructed, which 
could be increased in height by being drawn together, or ren- 
dered wider by being lowered : it was his intention to paint 
the picture in oil, on the wall, but he made a composition for 
the intonaco, or ground, which was so coarse that, after he 
had painted for a certain time, the work began to sink in 
such a manner as to induce Leonardo very shortly to aban- 
don it altogether, since he saw that it was becoming spoiled. 
' Leonardo da Vinci was a man of very high spirit, and was 
very generous in all his actions : it is related of him that, 
having once gone to the bank to receive the salary which 
Piero Soderini caused to be paid to him every month, the 
cashier was about to give him certain paper packets of 
pence, but Leonardo refused to receive them, remarking, at 
the same time, '' I am no penny-painter. '^ Not completing 
the picture, he was charged with having deceived Piero 
Soderini, and was reproached accordingly ; when Leonardo 
so wrought with his friends, that they collected the sums 
which he had received and took the money to Piero Soderini 
with offers of restoration, but Piero would not accept them. 

On the exaltation of Pope Leo X. to the chair of St. 
Peter,^ Leonardo accompanied the Duke Giuliano de' Med- 
ici to Borne : ^ the Pontiff was much inclined to philosoph- 
ical inquiry, and was more especially addicted to the study 
of alchemy : Leonardo, therefore, having composed a kind 

^ VMari hen leaps from 1504 to 1514 ; daring that time Leonardo tnvdkd 
between Florenoe and Milan, and wu boiy with hydxanUo works in the latter 
city. In 1508 he had letters-patent from Oaosar Borgia, as his engineer and 
arohiteot, and made important maps, whioh are referred to in note 18. 

*" The disordered oonditUm of Lombaxdy put an end to aU artistio work fcr 
the time being, and was the cause of Leonardo's leaving the north and going 
to Borne. 
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of paste from wax, made of this, while it was still in its ^., , . 

half -liquid state, certain figures of animals, entirely hollow ^\ \ \^ 

and exceedingly slight in texture, which he then filled with 
air. When he blew into these figures he could make them 
fly through the air, but when the air within had escaped 
from them they fell to the earth. One day the yine-dresser 
of the Belvedere found a very curious lizard, and for this 
creature Leonardo constructed wings, made from the skins 
of other lizards, flayed for the purpose ; into these wings he 
put quicksilver, so that when the animal walked, the wings 
moved also, with a tremulous motion : he then made eyes, 
horns, and a beard for the creature, which he tamed and 
kept in a case ; he would then show it to the friends who 
came to visit him, and all who saw it ran away terrified. He 
more than once, likewise, caused the intestines of a sheep to 
be cleansed and scraped until they were brought into such a 
state of tenuity that they could be held within the hollow 
of the hand, having then placed in a neighbouring chamber 
a pair of blacksmith's bellows, to which he had made fast 
one end of the intestines, he would blow into them until he 
caused them to fill the whole room, which was a very large 
one, insomuch that whoever might be therein was compelled 
to take refuge in a comer : he thus showed them transpar- 
ent and full of wind, remarking that, whereas they had 
previously been contained within a small compass, they 
were now filling all space, and this, he would say, was a fit 
emblem of talent or genius. He made numbers of these 
follies in various kinds, occupied himself much with mirrors 
and optical instruments, and made the most singular exper- 
iments in seeking oils for painting, and varnishes to pre- 
serve the work when executed. About this time he painted 
a small picture for Messer Baldassare Turini, of Pescia, who 
was Datary to Pope Leo : the subject of this work was Our 
Lady, with the Child in her arms, and it was executed by 
Leonardo with infinite care and art, but whether from the 
carelessness of those who prepared the ground, or because of 
its peculiar and fanciful mixtures for colours, varnishes. 
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&C.9 it is now mach deteriorated. In another small picture 
he painted a little Ghild^ which is graceful and beautifnl to 
a miracle. These paintings are both in Pescia, in the pos- 
session of Messer Giulio Turini.* It is related that Leo- 
nardo^ having received a commission for a certain picture 
from Pope Leo, immediately began to distil oils and herbs 
for the varnish, whereupon the pontiff remarked, *' Alas ! 
the while, this man will assuredly do nothing at all, since he 
is thinking of the end before he has made a beginning to 
his work.*' * There was perpetual discord between Michel- 
"^ agnolo Buonarroti and Leonardo,** and the competition be- 
! tween them caused Michelagnolo to leave Florence, the 
. { Duke Oiuliano framing an excuse for him, the pretext for 
. \ his departure being that he was summoned to Bome by the 
VPope for the Fa9ade of San Lorenzo. When Leonardo 
heard of this, he also departed and went to France, where 
the king, already possessing several of his works, was most 
Jdndly disposed towards him, and wished him to paint the 
cartoon of Sant' Anna, but Leonardo, according to his 

** Both of thiOBe works are believed to be lost. Milanem, IV. 47, note 1, re- 
fers one of them hypotheticaUy to the gaUery of Dttsseldorf . Dr. Bode claims 
for Leonardo, in the gallery of Berlin, a Christ arising from the Tomb, with 
Saints Lacy and Leonard kneeling at either side. The Vierge d rOeillH 
(Munich) is attributed by the Baron H. von GeymQUer to Leonardo ; other 
oritios dispute him. See L^Arehivio Storieo delV Arte^ TV., p. 66. 

M It is suggested that the picture painted for Leo X. may be the Holy Fam* 
ily at the Hermitage. The St. Catherine in this picture is said to be a portrait 
of the sister-in-law of Leo X. M. Clement does not believe that the work is 
by Leonardo, nor does Morelli admit it. The Madonna in Sant* Onofrio at 
Rome is no longer ascribed to Leonardo ; M. Harcel Reymond attributes it to 
Cesare da Sesto. 

*^ The anonymous biographer of Leonardo tells an aneodote of a wordy en- 
counter in Florence. Leonardo, accompanied by G. de Gavina, met a party of 
notables who were discussing a passage of Dante. They asked Leonardo to 
explain the passage. As Michelangelo was also present Leonardo said, "Miobel- 
angelo will be able to teU what it means." OThe great sculptor replied : *' Xay, 
do thou explain it thyself, horse-modeUer that thou art, who, unable to oast a 
statue in bronse wast forced by shame to give up the attempt." He then 
tnmed his back on the assembly and departed. This is one of a series of 
similar anecdotes told of Michelangelo, who though he could be generooa 
enough at times seems often to have given free rein to his personal dislikei. 
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onstom, kept the king® a long time waiting with nothing 
better than words. Finally, having become old, he lay sick] 
for many months, and, finding himself near death, wrought! i j 
diligently to make himself acquainted with the Oatholicl ^ / 
ritual, and with the good and holy path of the ChristianJ 
religion : " he then confessed with great penitence and 
many tears, and although he could not support himself on 
his feet, yet, being sustained in the arms of his servants and 
friends, he devoutly received the Holy Sacrament, while 
thus out of his bed. The king, who was accustomed fre* 
quently and afCectionately to visit him, came immediately 
afterwards to his room, and he, causing himself out of rev- 
erence to be raised up, sat in his bed describing his malady 
and the different circumstances connected with it, lament- 
ing, besides, that he had offended Ood and man, inasmuch 
as that he had not laboured in art as he ought to have done. 
He was then seized with a violent paroxysm, the forerunner 
of death, when the king, rising and supporting his head to 
give him such assistance and do him such favour as he 
could, in the hope of alleviating his sufferings, the spirit of 
Leonardo, which was most divine, conscious that he could 
attain to no greater honour, departed in the arms of the 
monarch,*^ being at that time in the seventy-fifth year of 
his age. 

** Dr. Riohter (Leonardo da Yinoi, p. 100), says of the St. Anno in the 
Lonyre that it is authentic. It is alluded to in a aixteenth-oentury Bonnet by 
Oirolamo Gano de* Medial and by Giovio in his biography of Leonardo, who 
says that Francis I. bought the picture. There is no record of it among the 
iuTentories of the king's property, and it must liave returned to Italy since 
Richelieu purchased it in 1629 in Lombardy. Dr. Riohter thinks that the 
fact that it was often copied by Milanese contemporaries of Leonardo shows 
that it could not have been painted in Franoe as has been assarted. See note 
99 for the cartoon of a St Anne existing in London. The critic classes the 
St. John in the Louvre as also a genuine work of Leonardo. 

" Scientific investigatorB were apt to be looked upon as pof«ibly heretical, 
but Leonardo in his last win recommended his soul '*to our Lord Almighty 
God and to the Glorious Virgin Mary, to our Lord Saint Michael, to all the 
blessed Angels and Saints, male and female, in Paradise,** besides ordering 
masses to be said for the repose of his soul. 

^ The story that Leonardo died in the arms of the king is evidently false. 
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The death of Leonardo caused great sorrow to all who had 
known him, nor was there ever an artist who did more hon- 
our to the art of painting. The radiance of his counte- 
nance, which was splendidly beautiful, brought cheerfulness 
to the heart of the most melancholy, and the power of his 
word could move the most obstinate to say, '' No,'' or '^ Yes,'' 
as he desired ; he possessed so great a degree of physical 
strength, that he was capable of restraining the most im- 
petuous violence, and was able to bend one of the iron rings 
used for the knockers of doors, or a horse-shoe, as if it were 
lead : with the generous liberality of his nature, he extended 
shelter and hospitality to eyery friend, rich or poor, provided 
only that he were distinguished by talent or excellence ; the 
poorest and most insignificant abode was rendered beautif al 
and honourable by his works ; and as the city of Florence 
received a great gift in the birth of Leonardo, so did it suf- 
fer a more than grievous loss at his death. To the art of 
painting in oil this master contributed the discovery of a 
certain mode of deepening the shadows, whereby the later 
artists have been enabled to give great force and relief to 
heir figures. Hia ftbilitiea |n statuary were proved by three 
fl gurer L in hrnBiSj^yT^'^ ftp o yer the nortJi door of San (ylo^ 

Aooording to the Journal of Fnooift L, stiU in the National Library at Fkria, 
the king and oonrt were at 8aint-<3ennain-en-Laje, near Paria, on May 2, 15191, 
when Leonardo died at Clonx, near AmboiBa, in Tonraine. The letter written 
by Francesco Melzi to Leonardo*! relatione, immediately after hia death, makee 
no mention of the preeenoe of the king. H. Herlnison, in hia Actes <f itat eM 
tTArtitteM franfaU^ giree the burial record from the arohivea of the Boyal 
Chapel at Amboiae: ''Fut inhwnS dan$ le eloUtre de eetU dglUe M'. IM- 
nard de Viney^ notMa MiUanoiit^ 1«^ peintre et inginieur et arehiUeU d» 
Moy^ maehoMntKhien d'Mat et anehien direetmr depeinture dn due de MUan. 
Ce fut faiet le dwc jour dCoowil, 1510.*' Apparently Leonaxdo waa baried 
in the choir of the ohnroh of Saint Florentin. Tradition lays that after the 
oonapiraoy of Amboiae the tomba and oofKna in the chnroh were destroyed. 
M. Hoassaye, in IMS, made exoayations npon the place where the tomb was 
supposed to have been and found a skeleton, and cloae by it fragments of stone 
inscribed as follows : Leo — in«~Z>o— dtis— Vinc^. Milaneal states the above. 
In 1891 we saw, in the ehapelle St. Hubert— the chapel of the ChAteand*Am- 
boise—a tombal sUb which covered the place where the skeleton diaooversd 
in the church has been finally deposited, but nothing really satisfactory 
to be proved in the matter, and no anthoritatiTe statement can be madcb 
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they were cast by Oio. Francesco Bnstici, but oon- 
dacted under the advice of Leonardo, and are, without doubt, 
the most beautiful castings that haye been seen in these later 
days, whether for design or finish." 

/^~~We are indebted to Leonardo for a work on the anatomy 
/ of the horse, and for another much more valuable, on that 
of man ; wherefore, for the many admirable qualities with 
wBich he was so richly endowed, although he laboured much 
more by his word than in fact and by deed, his name and 
fame can never be extinguished.'**' For all these things Mes- 

•• still in pUoe. 

*«For Lecnuurdo*! arohiteetanl worln lee Dr. J. P. Biohtac't Liienry 
Works of Leonardo da Vinoi, H, S5-101, and Baron Henry von CkyniUUer, 
Let PrqfeU primitift pour la JBoiilique de St. Pierre de Rome. Baron Grey- 
milller haa arranged and einoidated the texte under the heads whioh have been 
adopted in Dr. Riohter^s work. No boilding is known with certainty to have 
been planned and ezecnted by Leonardo, bat his drawings and writings lead 
one to infer that he was more than an amateur. Leonardo seems to have had 
in mind a project for writing a complete treatise on arohitectare, bnt the iso- 
lated notes whioh have come down to us appear to relate only to certain prob- 
lems in whioh he took an interest Baron GeymttUer thinks that several of the 
important bnildiogs of Lombardy, whioh were built from 1472 to 1499, by un- 
known architects, are of such great merit that it is not improbable that either 
Leonardo or Bramante may have been concerned in their construction. Leo- 
nardo's architectural designs consist of plans of towns, devices for moving 
bouses, plans of villas, castles, loggie^ fountains, domed buildings, churcbee 
(both in the form of the Greek and Latin cross), a mausolenm, palaces, forti- 
fied bnUdings, staUeSi and scailblds. Many of his studies on the details of 
architecture would be to-day called studies on the ** strength of materials.** 

" Vasari was evidently ignorant of Leonardo's Eastern travels. Rraf essor Ool- 
vin, in the Bncydopsdia Britannica, states that aooording to recent investiga- 
tions of Leonardo's MSS. it is certain that he took services as engineer with the / 
Bultan of Babylon, which in the strange geographical nomenclature of those ' 
days meant Oaira He is supposed to have visited Egypt, Oyprus, the coasts 
of Asia Minor, and Constantinople. The probable date of these travels in the 
Levant is between 1480 and 1488-81 Professor Golvin suggests that in the Bast 
he may have acquired the mode of writing backward, bnt Leonardo appears to 
have had this habit at an earlier date. The very remarkable letters to the Def- 
terdar of Syria are published by Dr. Richter (Literary Works, etc., IL, 885 and > 
following). In these tetters Leonardo speaka of having stayed in the monn- \ 
tains of Armenia. Dr. Richter (IL, 882) feels convinced of the autiienticity 
of these letters, and regards Leonardo's travels in the East as an established 
fact. M Mttntz, in his articles upon the propaganda of the Renaissance In 
the East during the fifteenth century (Oaeette dee Beaux Arte, Third Period, 
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ser Oio. Batista Strozzi has spoken to his praise in the fol- 
lowing words : — 

Vince coshdpur toh 
TtUti aUriy e vince Fidia^ e vinee ApeUa, 
EtuUo U lor viUorioao gtuolo. ** ** 



Vm., 274 €t t#g.)i thinks that it ia doabtfnl whether these letfeen are reoordi 
of Leonardo's travels, and are not rather oopies made by him of the letten of 
some other traToUer. Snoh a theory wonld not oonfliot with the aaibentieity 
of the letters as the handiwork of Leonardo, bnt wonld do away with the 
travels. Signor Usielli, in his Leonardo da VinH e U Alpl^ gives a caxiDos 
stady upon Leonardo's exonrsions and believes that he may bare ascended 
Honte Rosa. 

** Among the soholars of Leonardo were Antonio BeltrafBo, Maroo d' Oggi- 
onno, Salai or Salaino, and Geeare da Sesta He had a great infloenoe over a 
Uu-ge number of painters who oannot be called lus pnpUs, as Sodoma, Andrea 
. Bolario, and Bemazdino Luini 

** With Leonardo da Vinoi we reach the oolmination of art AH the paint- 
en that preceded him are admirable in relation to their period, each one by 
some quality makes a step upward. Bat with Leonardo, Raphael, and Michel- 
angelo we attain the period of achievement, and stand upon the summiV^ 
^'^ They take their place with the undisputed masters of masters — ^with Titian, 
Oorreggio, and DClrer, Rembrandt, and Velasques. Of theae painten, by nst- 
/ , ure of his art, as well as by the date of his birth, Leonardo is the earlies^ 
Technically he is still, if we consider his early work, a primitiTe master, at 
least hx more so than are the other four greatest exponents of the oulndna- 
tion — Michelangelo, Raphael, Corzeggio, lUtian. His dra¥ring is close, oare-i 
fill, bzimful of style, but aiming at subtlety rather than at breadth of hand- I 
. ling; in his St Anne and his Vierge aux Rochen it ii even hard. It is how- 1 
' ever so true sad above all sfi perfostilj wjd completely expressive , that his 
contemporaries (Miohelangelb and Raphael really postdate him) were left 
hopelessly far behind him. Compare one of his most important drawings with x 
the best of Botticelli^s, GhirlaadajoX Perugino*s, SignoreUi*s, and we see 
that Leonardo*s work although done with enormous expenditure of care and 
thought is done easily, that is to say, without strain. In oomposition Leo- 
nardo as the painter of the Ctnaoolo is unsurpassed. Raphael i>erf ormed more 
varied feats of oompositioa but did nothing better, Hii color, as far as the 
misfortunes incident to the new media which he essayed will permit us to^ 
know it, ii suave and silvery, it would have pleased Andrea del Ssrto ; per- 
haps at its best it might have inspired something in Gorreggio^s cooler gamut 
of oobr, but it could never have satisfied a Venetian. What did inspire a 
Venetian, and that one of the greatest, Giorgione, what did inspire Gorreggio 
and Fra Bartolommeo was Leonardo's wonderful gift of chiaroscuro, hjs c ap- 
tnrj nf the tight, the feat by which he truly became what Symonds hasoUUd' 
him, **the flnohaiiter and .wiaurd of the Renaissance.** Widespread as the 
Leonardesque type of faoe became in the hands of his many pupils, and of 
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Sodoma and Luini, Leonardo's ohiaroioaro made his an inoaloulably farther 
TeaohiDg inflaanoe. Not that Coneggio and Giorgione imitated him, they 
simply developed the new wonder that had oome to the arts. The light and 
shade, skilfully and even nobly handled by Piero della Francesoa and 
Mantegna, had been made witching and mysterions and lovely by Leonardo. 
By subtle shapes and subtle colors and subtlest lights and shadows, he evolved 
a new spirituality in art Bvery step forward which was made in the Renaia- 
sanoe was by the law that governs all progress aohieved at the cost of some- 
thing left behind. Fra Bartolommeo's oonoentration upon the problems of 
monumental composition left him little time for that study of the shapes 
of things which results in close modelling. By the same forfeiturci Leo- 
nardo's gift of chiaroscuro cost the color-life of many a noble picture, for to 
find the light he had to create the shadows, and through imperfection of the 
pigments, and that lamp-black which Vasari deplores, these shadows have 
grown darker and darker, untU certain world-famous pictures of Raphael, Bar- 
tolommeo, and many other masters, have forever lost the power of giving 
any pleasure by their color, whereas those qnattrooentists who never became 
ohiaroscurists left clear, bright panels that have only mellowed by time. 
Still it may be said, in parenthesis, that we must not impute this relative 
>^i»i<Vyif to chiaroscuro pure and simple. The natural colorists, following in 
in the footsteps of Leonardo, achieved light and ahade without blackness. 
There is no blackness in the Antiope of Correggio, or in the Knight of Malta 
of the UfKxi, nor in Titian's Tobias of San Marziale at Venicei Leonardo 
was a tonist, not a oolorist ; he .expatJTnented with light as with everjrthing 
else ; he revealed God's subtle handiwork in man as no artist had done before 
him, man's passiofis in the blood-stirring movement of the battle of Anghiari, 
and in the quieter but more poignant drama of the Laat Supper ; but 
turned aside also to Qod^% handiwork in the wind and tides, the birdfl and the 
tsyeversrthing that he saw awakened in him that curiosity which was the 
dominant apirit of the Renaisaanoe, that thirst of discovery, that dauntless 
belief in man's intellectual potentialitieB which he incarnated as has no one 
fore or after him in the whole course of what we call modem history. In 
reading the list of lubjeota which he studied, and upon which he left long 
treatises, one is appalled by the consideration of the mere condition of 
time as applied to his achievement. Writers tell ns that he considered paint- 
ing his real work in life ; it is true that he seems to have felt it to be such, 
and he made an epoch in the history of art, bnt his actual paintings were few, 
for a man who had the whole book of nature open before him as the sub- 
ject of hia conmientary could but leave a miniature here snd there at most 
His art was only the rubrication that made the text &irer to look at. He 
passes beyond art and stands upon the very edge of infinity, face to face with 
the insoluble and yet forever questioning. He is man projected for oenturies 
beyond Raphael and Michelangelo and Titian. He hints at more than we even 
yet know. In all the race it is perhaps he who makes one proudest of being 
a thinking creature, and one may not establish a merely artistic standard for 
this stupendous msn. 

End of Vol. II. 
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